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Interest  fired  by  such  service 
builds  greater  response . . . 


The  widened  Washington  news 
front  calls  for  seasoned  reporters 
who  are  specialists  in  the  fields  to 
which  they  are  assigned.  It  re¬ 
quires  men  of  character  and  abil¬ 
ity  who  cannot  be  dissuaded  from 
fullilling  their  responsibility  to 
readers. 

The  C  hicago  T  ribune  maintains 
today  in  Washington  the  largest, 
most  competent  staff  of  reporters 
ever  assigned  there  in  its  101 
j  ears  of  history. 

Since  before  the  Civil  war,  the 
T ribune  has  covered  the  news  of 
the  nation's  capital  with  its  own 


staff  of  indejxjndent  reixirters. 

Steadily  expanded  as  the  im¬ 
portance  of  \\  ashington  news  has 
expanded,  this  staff  today  is  ade¬ 
quate  to  get  the  facts  about  the 
questions  and  issues  uppermost  in 
the  minds  of  Americans. 

Readers  are  aware  of  the  Trib¬ 
une’s  extra  efforts  to  gather  and 
print  the  news  of  every  significant 
development  and  trend  in  Wash¬ 
ington.  It  is  one  of  the  reasons 
why,  every  day  of  the  week,  the 
Tribune  has  hundreds  of  thou¬ 
sands  more  total  circulation  than 
other  Chicago  newspapers. 


CHICAGO  TRIBUNE 

THE  WORLIVS  GREATEST  NEWSPAPER 
Juty  avtragt  n$t  paid  fatal  circulatian:  Uaily^  Over  Sunday ,  (ivtr  l,5S0 


PLBLiSHERS!  For  the  Chicago  Tribune  s  coverage  of  Washington 
news  write,  wire  or  phone  Ray  Mason,  manager,  Chicago  Tribune 
Press  Service,  News  Building,  220  E.  42nd  Street,  New  York  17; 
Tribune  Tower,  Chicago  11. 


Director  Lawrence  Burd  Philip  Dodd  Willard  Edwards  John  Fisher  Leland  Forrester  William  Moore  Lloyd  Norman  Philip  Warden  Robert  Young 
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IT  IS  no  happenstance  that  the  INS  client  list  has  been  growing  steadily  at 
home  and  abroad.  Today  the  news  dispatches  of  this  service  reach  more 
than  230,000,000  persons  throughout  the  world  via  all  the  major  information 
media:  newspapers,  radio,  television,  and  newsreels. 

To  its  clients  around  the  globe,  INS  furnishes  the  finest  of  star  journal* 
istic  talent  in  its  Vound*the*clock  coverage  of  the  biggest  news  events — and  the 
special  features  that  illuminate  and  highlight  those  events. 

The  famous  bylines  featured  by  INS  day  in  and  day  out  provide  the  kind 
of  ilistmctiye,  enterprising  coverage  csizSlzi  editor*  to  give  their  com¬ 
munities  more  than  just  a  routine  news  report.  These  bylines— including  such 
stars  as  Bob  Considine,  William  K.  Hutchinson,  Kingsbury  Smith,  Inez  Robb, 
James  L.  Kilgallen,  Louella  O.  Parsons,  Merryle  S.  Rukeyser,  Bugs  Baer, 
Kenneth  L.  Dixon,  to  name  just  a  few — bring  new  life  every  day  to  the  pages 
of  America’s  leading  newspapers. 

With  the  expert  guidance  of  INS’  corps  of  seasoned  and  experienced 
editors — headed  by  veteran  editor-in-chief  Barry  Paris — these  writers  have 
helped  to  build  the  INS  credo  of  responsible  journalism.  This  is  epitomized 
in  the  INS  motto:  "Get  it  first,  but — FIRST  get  it  RIGHT,’’  which  has  won 
the  respect  and  confidence  of  editors  throughout  the  world.  No  matter  what 
other  news  service  you  have,  you  cannot  afford  to  be  without  INS. 


INTERNAfl 


THEY  OPEN  THE  DOOR  IN  BALTIMOREI 

Yes,  this  is  a  great  market  for  insurance 
and  other  personal  service  business.  And, 
The  Sunpapers  do  a  great  job  in  “ringing 
the  bells’*  for  these  advertisers. 

And,  of  course.  The  Simpapers  get  the 
bulk  of  their  schedules.  You  see,  there 
are  thoiisands  of  solid  blocks  located  in 


every  section  of  Baltimore  where  The 
Sunpapers  are  served  by  exclusive  Sun 
carriers  to  every  home.  There  are  many 
more  blocks  where  The  Sunpaper  carrier 
serves  all  but  one  or  two  houses  in  each 
block.  With  more  daily  circulation  (morn¬ 
ing  and  evening)  in  the  Baltimore  area 
than  there  are  families,  the  advertiser  is 
assured  complete  coverage. 


Average  Net  Paid  Circulation  for  August:  358,260,  Daily;  299,681,  Sunday  morning  .  EveaNc  .  Sunday 
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Contact 

Contact  Bold  Condensed... and 

cast  In  tiiet  Irea  S  polat  to  84  polal 

Contact  Bold  Condensed  Italic 

call  la  iliei  Iroai  I  polal  la  72  polal 


foundry  cast  by  ATF 


Ask  for  complete  specimen  showing 

AMERICAN  TYPE  FOUNDERS 


Branches  in  principal  cities 


A  million  young  people 
will  be  better  citizens  •  •  • 

beemti»e  of  a  Comiem  3Magazlne  eharaetert 


At  5: IS  pm  five  days  a  week,  in  millions 
of  homes,  the  children  turn  to  the  radio 
for  the  Superman  program. 

During  the  broadcast  of  January  5th, 
listeners  were  told  about  a  Hidden  Word 
Contest . .  .and  asked  to  pick  from  the  next 
five  broadcasts  five  not  very  subtly  hidden 
words  which  comprised  an  expression  in  the 
Declaration  of  Independence. . .  All  Men  Are 
Created  Equal... and  to  tell  in  a  letter  what 
the  expression  meant  to  them.  Small  prizes 
were  offered — belts,  candy,  gum,  etc. 

Sixty-nine  sacks  of  mail  came  in  the  day 
after  the  Contest  opened ...  94 1 ,673  letters  in 
a  week . .  .and  the  total  returns  subsequently 
topped  a  million! 

The  letters  came  on  monogrammed  note 
sheets  and  scraps  of  scratch  paper,  from  big 
towns  and  little,  from  all  age  groups.  Many 
showed  the  prompting  of  parents  or  teachers. 

The  letters  were  stirring  evidence  that  the 
young  writers  had  a  true,  clear  understanding 
of  civic  equality  ...  are  less  likely  to  grow 
up  with  phobias  and  prejudices  which  make 
life  harder  for  millions,  endanger  the  future 
of  democratic  government. 

The  million  letters  had  been  inspired  by 
a  comics  magazine  character — Superman! 


The  instance  related  is  far  from  unique. 
Superman  is  no  novice  in  good  works  and 
causes . . .  has  aided  Government  drives  for 
War  Bonds,  fat  salvage,  waste  paper,  tin, 
scrap  metal . . .  has  helped  swell  the  Hospital 
Fund  of  Cleveland,  the  March  of  Dimes, 
Advent  Boxes  of  the  Episcopal  Diocese  of 
New  York,  the  Navy  literacy  program,  and 
helped  publicize  dental  hygiene,  books  for 
schools  and  libraries,  and  fire  prevention. 

Comics  magazines  were  first  appreciated 
by  the  advertiser  for  their  juvenile  appeal. 

Psychologists  later  recognized  that  the 


comics  magazines*  combination  of  picture 
and  text,  visual  and  verbal  expression,  made 
ideas  and  information  easier  to  absorb.  The 
comics  techniques  are  now  widely  used  in 
teaching,  publishing  and  advertising.  Some 
day,  most  of  your  children’s  textbooks  will 
look  like  the  comics  magazines. 

But  few  people,  parents  in  particular,  are 
aware  of  the  comics  magazines  as  a  major 
moral  force. 


Morality  is  simple  for  the  child,  grows 
steadily  more  complex  as  the  person  grows 
older.  Precept  and  practice  often  contradict. 
In  the  public  press,  evil  is  reported  casually 
with  no  connection  between  cause  and  effect 
apparent.  While  parental  censorship  in  the 
home  may  keep  publications  away  from  the 
children  ...  it  fails  to  keep  children  away 
from  publications.  They  find  in  the  homes 
of  others  the  delights  denied  in  their  own. 

The  comics  magazine,  because  of  its 
young  audience,  must  adhere  closely  to  the 
child’s  code ...  distinguishing  clearly  between 
right  and  wrong,  never  leave  the  issue  in 
doubt.  In  the  conventional  comics  magazine 
story,  the  good  wins  and  the  bad  loses;  virtue 
is  vindicated  and  the  evil  doer  vanquished — 
before  the  story  ends. 

In  contrast  to  unregulated  reading,  the 
comics  are  a  highly  salutary  recreation. 

Nobody  in  his  right  mind  regards  the 
comics  as  a  substitute  for  home  training  or 
supervised  education,  religious  instruction, 
normal  discipline. 

With  respect  to  maladjusted  children  . . . 
deficient  in  natural  faculties,  education  and 
environment — any  influence  may  prove  to 
be  unwholesome  ...  It  is  on  record  that 
Cain  killed  his  brother.  And  Peter  Rabbit 
stole  a  carrot,  if  we  remember  rightly!  The 
premise  that  comics  magazines  are  a  sole 


or  predominant  influence  is  not  sound. 

As  publishers  of  one  of  the  largest 
groups  of  comics  magazines,  we  cannot 
pretend  to  defend  the  content  of  all  comics 
magazines.  Whenever  proper  restrictions 
in  publishing  for  the  young  audience  are 
not  consistently  observed,  the  magazines 
warrant  criticism. 

National  Comics  considers  publishing  a 
public  franchise... with  the  obligation  to 
publish  nothing  harmful  to  the  sensibilities 
and  moral  values  of  young  readers. 

To  safeguard  the  standards  of  our  comic 
publications,  this  Company  some  years  ago 
established  an  Editorial  Advisory  Board  of 
competent  educators  and  psychologists. 

The  Board  worked  out  a  code  which  is 
faithfully  followed  by  our  editors  for  story, 
character,  incidents,  and  speech.  It  protects 
our  readers,  and  has  never  lessened  the 
popularity  of  our  publications. 

The  National  Comics  Editorial  Advisory 
Board  now  consists  of:  Miss  Josette  Frank, 
Consultant  Children’s  Reading.  Child  Study 
Associationof  America ;  Dr.  Lauretta  Bender, 
Associate  Professor  of  Psychiatry,  New  York 
University:  Dr.  W.  W.  D.  Sones,  Professor 
of  Education,  University  of  Pittsburgh;  and 
Dr.  S.  Harcourt  Peppard,  Acting  Director 
Child  Guidance  Bureau,  City  of  New  York. 


Because  the  comics  magazine  is  such  an 
important  factor  with  children,  we  urge 
parents  and  teachers  to  watch  and  study 
those  read  by  their  children. 

We  invite  your  inspection  of  National 
Comics  magazines,  which  can  be  identified 
by  the  Superman  D-C  symbol  on  the  corner 
of  the  cover.  We  welcome  your  comments, 
critical  or  otherwise. 


lii^  National  Comics  Pcblications,  me. 

480  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City 
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Religion,  Too,  Is  Part 
Of  All  the  News  Fit  to  Print 


Since  time  immemorial,  the  significant  events  of  religion  have  been  hap¬ 
penings  which  today  would  be  classified  as  news. 

Today  no  leading  newspaper  would  consider  it  had  fulfilled  its  obligation 
to  its  readers  if  it  did  not  print  the  news  of  religion  as  fully  as  any 
other  topic. 

The  New  York  Times  for  long  has  recognized  its  responsibility  to  supply 
its  readers  with  all  the  news  of  religious  happenings.  That  is  why  The 
Times,  wherever  possible,  gives  staff  coverage  of  religious  events. 

On  Sunday,  August  22,  some  2,000  Protestant  and  Orthodox  religious 
leaders  met  at  Amsterdam,  Holland,  for  the  opening  session  of  the  first 
meeting  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches. 

They  represented  148  churches  from  42  countries.  Their  deliberations 
have  been  termed  one  of  the  most  important  religious  events  since  the 
Reformation. 

To  cover  the  Amsterdam  meeting  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches, 
The  New  York  Times  was  represented  by  its  religious  staff  correspondent, 
George  Dugan,  who  for  more  than  10  years  has  worked  in  this  special¬ 
ized  field  of  news  reporting. 

The  New  York  Times  coverage  of  this  historic  event  is  but  another 
example  of  this  paper’s  effort  to  supply  its  readers  with  accurate,  expert, 
impartial  reporting  of  all  the  news  that’s  fit  to  print. 


'N'eto  {fork  SintieiS 

“ALL  THE  NEWS  THAT’S  FIT  TO  PRINT” 
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68%  of  Dailies  Back  Dewey; 
Truman  Endorsed  by  16% 


GOP  Nominee's  Boosters  Comprise 
70%  of  Circulation;  2  for  Wallace 


THOMAS  E.  DEWEY  leads  all 
other  Presidential  candidates, 
and  is  ahead  of  Harry  S.  Truman 
tour  to  one,  in  the  volume  of 
newspaper  support  given  by  the 
nation’s  dailies,  according  to  a 
preliminary  survey  just  com¬ 
pleted  by  Editor  &  Publisher. 
Newspaper  support  for  Dewey 
comes  from  68.68%  of  the  dail¬ 
ies  comprising  70.4%  of  the  daily 
circulation.  Truman  trails  with 
bKking  from  16.16%  of  the  pa¬ 
pers  accounting  for  13.99%  of 
the  circulation.  Thurmond,  can¬ 
didate  of  the  Southern  revolt,  is 
supported  by  3.87%  of  the  papers 
aith  68,5%  of  the  circulations, 
.tod  Wallace  has  .28%  of  the  pa¬ 
pers  with  .24%  of  the  circula¬ 
tion. 

In  1944,  the  Editor  &  Pub- 
usHD  quadrennial  survey  re¬ 
vealed  that  Dewey  had  the 
support  of  60.1%  of  the  dailies, 
with  68.5%  of  the  circulations. 
Rooseve.t  was  backed  by  22%  of 
•he  dailies  with  17.7%  of  the 
circulations. 

10%  Independent 
!  newspapers  maintaining 
in  independent  attitude  toward 
the  candidates,  or  which  are  un¬ 
decided  or  have  not  announced 
•heir  support,  account  for  10.91  % 
of  the  total  and  13.82%  of  the 
circulation. 

These  figrues  are  based  on  a 

(survey  of  all  daily  newspapers. 
Returns  from  723  or  40.92%  of 
the  total  comprising  43.8%  of  all 
circulations,  or  22,643,187, 
|are  tabulated  here. 

The  absentees  include  mem- 
I  of  the  Scripps-Howard  and 
Hearat  groups  which  have 

foot  announced  their  candidate 
fk  It  is  presumed  that  the  ma- 
luhty  of  those  delaying  in  re- 
the  E  &  P  question- 
are  waiting  for  the  cam- 
to  get  under  way  late 
month  before  announcing 
support. 


•pers  some  of  which  tra- 


id  of  Columbia  do  not  have 
in  the  national  election. 
11  in  South  for  Dew«y 

support  in  this  pre- 
“T  poll  comes  from  498 

J.  ipers  with  daily  circula- 
“  of  15.941,949.  Only  six 
"•  ore  unrepresented  in  the 
column,  most  of  those  in 
'  South.  They  are  Arkansas, 


Louisiana,  Maryland,  Mississip¬ 
pi,  South  Carolina  and  Utah.  He 
is  supported  by  only  13  news¬ 
papers  in  the  Solid  South. 

Dewey’s  main  newspaper 
strength  comes  from  California, 
with  47  dailies  of  1,459,938  cir¬ 
culation;  New  York,  with  40 
newspapers  of  3,967,952  circula¬ 
tion;  Ohio,  with  33  newspapers 
of  1,181,352;  Pennsylvania,  with 
51  newspapers  of  1,588,386,  and 
Michigan,  with  18  newspapers  of 
1,066,443  circulation.  Illinois, 
Indiana,  Iowa  and  Kansas  are 
strongly  in  the  Dewey  column 
also. 

In  Missouri,  Truman’s  home 
state,  seven  dailies  are  support¬ 
ing  Dewey,  compared  to  10  for 
Truman.  ’ITie  circulation  lineup 
is  785,184  for  Dewey  and  34,945 
for  Truman. 

Truman  is  supported  by  117 


newspapers  with  circulations  of 
3,169,091.  His  principal  backing 
comes  from  the  Solid  South,  in 
addition  to  West  Virginia,  Okla¬ 
homa  and  Missouri,  where  he 
has  74  newspapers.  However, 
their  circulations  total  only  1,- 
357,025,  or  42.82%,  of  his  cir¬ 
culation  support.  Heavy  circu¬ 
lation  support  is  given  by  six 
newspapers  in  California,  three 
in  Illinois  and  three  in  New 
York. 

There  are  16  states  where 
Truman  support  is  not  yet  indi¬ 
cated.  ’Three  of  these  are  in  the 
South :  Louisiana,  Mississippi 
and  South  Carolina.  In  those 
three  states  12  newspapers  have 
announced  their  support  for 
Thurmond. 

All  of  ’Thurmond’s  backing 
comes  from  27  newspapers  in  11 
Southern  states  in  addition  to 
one  newspaper  of  2,716  circula¬ 
tion  in  Arizona.  Thurmond’s  to¬ 
tal  circulation  support  is  346,- 
829. 

Henry  Wallace  is  backed,  so 


far  in  the  poll,  by  two  newspa¬ 
pers  with  a  total  of  54,382  circu¬ 
lation.  They  are  the  Daily 
Worker  in  New  York  and  the 
York  (Pa.)  Gazette  &  Daily. 

Editors*  Comments 

Reflecting  the  difficulty  some 
editors  are  having  in  making  up 
their  minds  which  candidate  to 
support  is  this  comment  from  a 
Georgia  editor:  “Taking  a  walk.” 
A  North  Carolina  editor  said: 
“As  of  now,  I  favor  going  fish¬ 
ing.” 

Another  Georgia  editor  writes: 
“We  are  supporting  none  of  the 
candidates  listed,  but  are  con¬ 
stantly  trying  to  show  the  evils 
that  have  crept  into  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  Party  through  the  domina¬ 
tion  of  large-city  political  bosses 
who  are  courting  the  votes  of 
organized  minority  groups.  In  a 
solid  Democratic  area,  we  prob¬ 
ably  won’t  support  Dewey,  but 
we  will  never  support  Truman." 

A  Florida  editor  writes:  “Race 
in  Florida  between  Dewey  and 
’Thurmond;  four  of  state’s  elec¬ 
tors  pledged  to  Thurmond,  two 
pledged  against  Truman.  We 
are  against  Dewey,  Truman, 
Wallace,  not  committed  to 
Thurmond.  Hitherto  Demo¬ 
cratic;  this  year  just  an  observ¬ 
ant  bystander.” 

(Continued  on  next  page) 


How  Newspapers  Line  Up  In  Presidential  Bottie 


STATE 

1 

DEWEY  1 

No.  Circ.  1 

TRUMAN 

No.  Circ. 

THURMOND 

No.  Circ. 

WALLACE 

No.  Circ. 

INDEPENDENT 
OR  UNDECIDED 
No.  Circ. 

ALABAMA . 

1 

14.974 

2 

200,415 

4 

89,169 

ARIZONA . 

3 

41,995 

1 

4,410 

1 

2,716 

1 

1,670 

ARKANSAS . 

5 

105,1.59 

1 

2.350 

CALIFORNIA . 

47 

1,459,938 

6 

360,065 

1 

1,993 

COLORADO . 

5 

26,588 

3 

18,554 

CONNECTICUT . 

13 

258,322 

1 

86,344 

3 

129,116 

DELAWARE . 

I 

80,096 

1 

21,006 

FLORIDA . 

2 

6,866 

5 

77,071 

1 

6,289 

2 

104,916 

GEORGIA . 

1 

68,280 

4 

65,596 

1 

26,159 

5 

60,776 

IDAHO . 

6 

78,460 

1 

12,003 

1 

5,218 

ILLINOIS . 

25 

397,790 

3 

834,043 

2 

9,200 

INDIANA . 

28 

721,773 

8 

56,189 

2 

6,845 

IOWA . 

23 

319,890 

1 

15,079 

KANSAS . 

37 

314,400 

1 

1,723 

KENTUCKY . 

I 

4,438 

5 

102,207 

1 

6,348 

LOUISIANA . 

2 

24,214 

1  2 

24,441 

MAINE . 

6 

168,312 

1 

8,511 

MARYLAND . 

1 

19,954 

MASSACHUSETTS. . . 

14 

332,294 

2 

171,632 

MICHIGAN . 

18 

1,066,443 

;  3 

56,194 

MINNESOTA . 

11 

75,448 

1 

13,216 

!  2 

5,943 

MISSISSIPPI . 

6 

60,445 

I  1 

MISSOURI . 

7 

785,184 

10 

34,945 

4 

11.840 

MONTANA . 

4 

42,780 

1 

32.623 

1 

3,527 

NEBRASKA . 

11 

298,400 

1 

6,554 

1 

NEVADA . 

2 

2,773 

2 

23,494 

1 

2,920 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE.. 

3 

29,476 

NEW  JERSEY . 

11 

286,749 

2 

81,238 

2 

42,600 

NEW  MEXICO . 

1 

5,347 

1 

4,6.39 

1 

NEW  YORK . 

40 

3,067,952 

3 

147,810 

'  1 

24,698 

6 

1,150,068 

NORTH  CAROLINA. 

2 

65,178 

9 

222,305 

1 

4,786 

7 

59,048 

NORTH  DAKOTA... 

5 

101,466 

1 

8,638 

OHIO . 

33 

1,181,352 

2 

7,760 

2 

25,845 

OKLAHOMA . 

7 

490,103 

14 

69,073 

4 

5,945 

OREGON . 

12 

305;479 

PENNSYLVANIA. . . . 

51 

1,588,386 

1 

53,855 

1 

29,684 

6 

712,237 

RHODE  ISLAND.  . .. 

5 

246,037 

SOUTH  CAROLINA.. 

4 

87,492 

1 

7,379 

SOUTH  DAKOTA.... 

8 

101,943 

TENNESSEE . 

2 

23,552 

1 

178,277 

2 

103,710 

TEXAS . 

3 

173,093 

12 

154,740 

2 

20,173 

6 

124,891 

UTAH . 

1 

VERMONT . 

8 

79,310 

VIRGINIA . 

1 

7,669 

1 

4,779 

3 

16,688 

4 

229,826 

WASHINGTON . 

11 

291,727 

WEST  VIRGINIA.... 

15 

231,251 

6 

142,258 

1 

30,107 

WI^ONSIN . 

12 

186,452 

1 

3,535 

WYOMING . 

2 

13,074 

3 

32,713 

TOTALS . 

408 

15,941,949 

117 

3.169,091 

27 

346,829 

2 

54.382 

79 

3,130.936 

%  OP  TOTAL . 

68,78 

70.40 

16.16 

13.99 

3.87 

1.53 

[  .28 

.24 

10.91 

13  82 
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Truck  Strike 
Forces  Dailies 
To  Drop  Ads 

New  York  City  newspapers 
were  faced  with  a  famine  diet 
of  newsprint,  as  a  strike  of 
truckers’  locals  ( International 
Brotherhood  of  Teamsters) 
went  into  its  second  weekend. 
Union  officials  were  cool  to  pleas 
to  consider  newsprint  a  priority 
delivery  item. 

The  Mirror  had  eliminated 
most  advertising  all  week  and 
the  Journal- American  announc^ 
advertising  slashes  by  Wednes¬ 
day. 

Total  number  of  pages  used 
per  week  was  reduced  for  every 
daily,  although  at  least  two  of 
the  papers  had  newsprint  stored 
on  the  premises,  sufficient  to  as¬ 
sure  them  of  a  regular  diet  for 
a  few  weeks. 

Dailies  in  New  Jersey  report¬ 
ed  they  continued  to  receive 
newsprint,  although  New  Jersey 
truckmen  also  were  on  strike  or 
threatening  strike  action. 

Meetings  were  being  sched¬ 
uled  for  the  weekend  by  Mayor 
O’Dwyer’s  labor  relations  de¬ 
partment  and  the  office  of  Wil¬ 
liam  Mapel,  vicechairman  of  the 
Publishers  Association  of  New 
York,  was  preparing  a  plea  for 
the  inclusion  of  newsprint  on 
the  list  of  essentials. 

Meanwhile,  many  newspapers 
throughout  the  country  were 
faced  with  delivery  curtailments 
as  a  result  of  a  freight  car  tie- 
up  affecting  Canadian  mills. 

■ 

Southern  Doily  Gives 
Both  Sides  on  Wallace 

NoaroLK,  Va.— Coverage  of  the 
Henry  A.  Wallace  visit  last 
week  by  the  Norfolk  ( Va. ) 
Ledger-Dispatch  took  a  unique 
turn  with  a  reoorter  for  the 
Ledger-Dispatch  and  the  Jour¬ 
nal  and  Guide,  the  latter  a  Ne¬ 
gro  publication,  sharing  the 
front  page  display  on  the  day 
following  the  visit. 

Over  parallel  pieces  by  Rich¬ 
ard  Montague  of  the  Ledger- 
Dispatch  and  Albert  Hinton  of 
the  Journal  and  Guide,  an  edi¬ 
tor’s  note  explained  that  double 
coverage  was  decided  upon  to 
forestall  questions  of  racial 
prejudice  in  the  report. 


25  YEARS  OF  NEWSPRINT  PRICES 
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Chart  in  financial  section  of  Chicago  Tribune. 


H-A  Ad  Personnel 
Changes  Announced 

Chicago — Appointment  of  Her¬ 
bert  Craig,  formerly  western 
manager  of  Saturday  Home  Pub¬ 
lications  and  with  the  Hearst  or¬ 
ganization  since  1920,  as  assis¬ 
tant  advertising  director,  was 
announced  here  by  P.  J.  Morri¬ 
son,  Chicago  Herald-American 
advertising  director. 

Mr.  Morrison  also  announced 
appointment  of  Walter  L. 
Amann,  formerly  amusement  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  since  1941 
and  a  member  of  the  Hearst  or¬ 
ganization  since  1926,  as  retail 
advertising  manager,  succeeding 
the  late  Adolph  Drey.  Lewis  M. 
Abrahms,  a  member  of  the  re¬ 
tail  ad  staff  since  1927,  has  been 
named  assistant  retail  ad  man¬ 
ager. 

William  F.  Carroll,  with  the 
Hearst  newspapers  since  1917, 
has  been  named  amusement  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  succeeding 
Amann.  Robert  Ward,  formerly 
of  the  Chicago  retail  division, 
Hearst  Advertising  Service,  re¬ 
places  Abrahms  on  the  H-A  re¬ 
tail  staff. 

■ 

Knox  Hat  Campaign 
Mapped  for  21  Cities 


On  extensive  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  on  a  new  style  trend  in 
fall  millinery  will  be  inaugu¬ 
rated  Sept.  12  when  Knox  the 
Hatter  starts  a  newspaper  cam- 
paign. 

Advertising  will  appear  in 
INDEX  New  York  and  20  other  leading 

Advertising  Survsy  12  cities. 

Amona  Ad  Folk  an  Initial  insertions  will  be  half- 

Briaht  Ideas  .  !u  Pa^c  in  size,  with  subsequent 

Campaigns  «  Accounti ' ‘ ’  12  “P**;® 

Cartoons  ii  Geyer,  Newell  &  Ganger,  Inc., 

Circulation  :::::;;;;:;::;:;;.  32  ^t^eagency.  _ 

Editorials  .  3g 

. . 59  $500  for  INS  Staffer 

Proio^on  .  2  journalism 

.  awarded  this  week  to  an  In- 

eu  *  •  56  ternational  News  Service  re- 

OL  S  68  porter.  Jack  Lotto,  by  the  NBC 

j.  22  "Big  Story”  program.  The  award. 

Syndicates  .  40  first  ever  made  to  a  press  asso- 

Any  article  appearing  in  this  ciation  writer,  was  given  to  the 
publication  may  be  reproduced  27-year-old  New  York  newsman 
provided  acknowledgment  is  ^or  a  series  of  articles  which 
made  of  the  Editor  A  Publisher  cleared  a  self-confessed  murder 
copyright  and  the  date  of  issue,  suspect  in  the  still-unsolved 

“Black  Dahlia”  case. 


Giesen  Sees  Upsiving 
In  Overcoat  Ads 

Sharp  increases  in  overcoat 
advertising  in  newspapers  dur¬ 
ing  1947  point  to  the  return  of 
real  old-time  competition  among 
retailers  this  November,  John 
Giesen,  director.  Retail  Division, 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA, 
said  this  week. 

“Overcoat  linage  rose  103% 
from  1945  through  1947,”  Giesen 
said.  “In  1946,  overcoat  linage 
was  32%  greater  than  in  1945; 
in  1947,  53%  higher  than  dur¬ 
ing  1946.” 

Giesen  noted  that  there  has 
been  almost  no  change  in  the 
seasonal  promotion  pattern  of 
overcoats  from  pre-war  to  post¬ 
war  years. 

The  seasonal  advertising  pat¬ 
tern  has  been  reproduced  in 
the  Division’s  November  “Retail 
Merchandising  and  Advertising 
Manual,”  mailed  this  week  to 
members  of  the  Bureau. 

Dewey  Support 

continued  from  page  5 

An  Arkansas  editor  writes 
that  he  is  supporting  Truman 
“only  because  this  is  a  one-party 
state.” 

A  Kansas  editor  indicating  his 
preference  for  Dewey  says:  “We 
believe  in  states’  rights.  Prefer 
Thurmond,  but  will  not  be  on 
Kansas  ballot.” 

A  New  Mexico  editor  backing 
’Truman  wrote:  “We  always  go 
wrong.”  A  North  Carolina  edi¬ 
tor  backs  Truman,  “but  with  no 
enthusiasm.” 

Another  North  Carolina  editor 
said:  “We  are  independent  but 
anti-Wallace,  critical  of  Truman, 
fearful  of  Dewey’s  high  tariff, 
and  know  Thurmond  has  no 
chance.” 

A  Tennessee  editor  crossed 
out  all  the  candidates  and 
wrote:  “We  are  lost,  no  place 
to  light.” 

A  Texas  editor  said:  “We  are 
supporting  none — we’re  ‘Pixie- 
crats.’  Down  on  Dewey.  Tired 
of  Truman,  Weary  of  Wallace, 
Doubtful  of  Dixiecrats.” 

Many  editors  stated  their  pa¬ 
pers  are  not  supporting  anyone 
in  this  campaign.  One  crossed 
off  all  the  ballots  on  the  E&P 
questionnaire  and  wrote  in  his 
vote  for  “Neutral — ^The  Peo¬ 
ple.” 


Coast  Doily 
Reorganizes 
Staffs  Format 

San  Rafael,  Calif.  —  innof, 
tions  in  typography  and  conlq 
ranging  from  a  restyled  editoq 
page  to  more  frequent  ustj 
human  interest  features  on  pti 
one,  have  been  put  into  ell« 
on  the  San  Rafael  Independa 

The  evening  paper  also  It 
stepped  up  its  regular  use* 
editorials  on  subjects  diretft 
affecting  Marin  county,  suW 
ban  and  agricultural  area  of  I 
000. 

One  of  these  editorials, 
lished  under  an  eight-coltni 
headline  above  the  page  « 
nameplate,  lashed  out  at  «k 
is  termed  the  “secret  trial"  o(i| 
public  official.  Police  OuJ 
Donald  T.  Wood  of  San  Anselik 

Wood  ha)d  been  under  fo 
from  a  citizen’s  group  led  bi 
a  city  council  member.  Tbeb 
dependent  published  both  jidi 
of  the  controversy  at  lenit 
printing  the  climactic  editoriu: 
conjunction  with  a  bannerlii 
news  story.  Press  and  pubk 
were  barred  from  the  heariii 
which  acquitted  Wood. 

Editoriais  and  a  new  editoh 
page  column,  “Pageant  Acw 
the  City  Deck,”  are  written  b; 
Leonard  Wibberley,  newly-f 
pointed  editor. 

Two  news  page  innovations 
a  daily  “World  News  Fron# 
Column,  and  a  page  one  tn 
headed,  “Inside  Today’s  Ink 
pendent” — have  been  added  s 
the  paper. 

In  the  staff  reorganization  iz 
stepping  up  of  countywide  ncn 
coverage.  Publisher  Roy  k 
Brown  has  announced  serai 
changes  in  personnel.  Wibberls 
formerly  news  editor,  n 
named  editor  succeeding  the  la| 
James  R.  Boothe.  In  the  inteiit 
Pearce  Davies  had  been  acti:| 
editor.  Jack  ELsen  has  been  a 
pointed  news  editor.  Jok 
Bloomfield  has  been  appoints 
editor  of  Marin  Magazine,  St 
urday  tabloid  section. 

Jack  J.  Craemer  remains  i 
managing  editor. 

■ 

400  Radio  Dealers 
In  Ne-tv  Orleans  Drive 

New  Orleans,  La.— Approi 
mately  400  radio  dealers  i 
Greater  New  Orleans  will  c» 
duct  a  major  radio  sales  pro» 
tion  program  from  Oct.  1  to  a 
using  the  twin-theme  “A  Rsjj 
in  Every  Room — A  Radio  ■ 
Everyone,”  which  proved  » 
cessful  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  Wt 
ter  A.  Leonhard,  president  • 
the  Radio  Dealers  Association 
New  Orleans,  announced  tb 
week.  , 

A  mass  meeting  of  local  de» 
ers  is  planned  for  Sept.  20.  t 
that  meeting  the  selling  * 
proach  will  be  dramatized  ^ 
work  kits  will  be  distributed  w 
use  in  window  displays. 

Dealers  will  be  urged  to  # 
terpret  the  theme  in  all  adveitt 
ing  during  that  period. 

Both  press  and  radio  have  » 
unteered  support  by  runOT 
special  news  feature  stona 
spots  and  guest  programs. 
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Sears  Spent  $19,134,400 
In  Newspapers  During  ’47 


Retail  Ad  Budget  Sets  New 
Record  with  27%  Increase 

By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


CHICAGO — Sears,  Roebuck  and  since  the  war  by  the  setting  up 
Co.,  invested  a  total  of  $19,-  of  five  territorial  headquarters, 
134,400  in  newspaper  advertis-  namely.  Pacific  Coast,  South¬ 
ing  in  1947,  marking  a  new  all-  west.  South,  East  and  Middle¬ 
time  high  in  newspaper  expend!-  west,  headed  by  vicepresidents, 
tures,  according  to  T.  V.  Houser,  In  each  instance  there  is  also  a 
Sears’  merchandising  vicepresi-  territorial  advertising  manager. 

**  Mr.  Houser  told  Editor  &  Pub-  Service  625  Stores 

USHER  the  expenditure  marked  Charles  H.  Kellstadt,  national 
the  second  consecutive  year  that  retail  merchandise  manager. 
Sears  has  spent  a  record  amount  told  E&P  the  territorial  break- 
for  newspaper  advertising  down  has  in  no  way  affected 
through  its  retail  stores.  Last  sales  promotional  services  which 
year's  figure  topped  the  1946  all-  are  sent  into  the  field  by  the 
time  high  of  $15,069,000  by  national  office. 

J4,0W,524,  or  27%.  The  parent  merchandise  office 

Used  199,009,000  Lines  still  issues  a  periodic  newspaper 

Sears’  record  expenditure  was  ■T'^at  service  with  accompanying 
spread  among  1,099  dailies  and  sales  promotional  material  and 
weeklies  located  in  every  state  helps  of  various  types.  Also,  be- 
acept  Wyoming  where  the  com-  cause  buying  functions  are  still 
piny  has  no  retail  outlets.  It  centralized  in  Chicago,  all  na- 
represented  an  estimated  199,-  tional  sales  events  are  initiated 
009,000  lines  of  space,  an  in-  from  here. 

crease  of  25.7%  over  the  pre-  “Through  our  advertising  mat 
vious  year.  service  we  are  continuing  to 

Houser  pointed  out  that  de-  give  our  625  retail  stores  corn- 
spite  the  size  of  Sears’  newspa-  plete  coverage  on  all  merchan- 
per  advertising  expenditure  last  ^iise  lines,”  said  Kellstadt. 
jreir,  the  percentage  ratio  in  re-  “These  in  turn  are  broken  up 
lation  to  a  total  retail  advertis-  into  feature  ads  and  sub-feature 
ing  budget  of  $23,653,600  was  ads.  At  present  we  contemplate 
80.8%,  or  approximately  the  no  major  changes  in  this  service 
same  as  it  has  been  for  the  past  and  no  unusual  gimmicks.  We 
several  years.  are  merely  concentrating  on  the 

Of  the  grand  total,  3.4%,  or  development  of  the  type  of 
$1*8,000,  was  spent  for  local  ra-  newspaper  ads  which  we  feel 
dio  time;  8.1%,  or  $1,904,700,  for  will  meet  the  highest  pro- 
drculars;  and  7.7%,  or  $1,815,-  fessional  standards  and  which 
700,  for  miscellaneous  media,  are  based  on  clear-cut,  hard- 
sach  as  fashion  shows,  billboards  hitting  copy  and  illustrations.” 
iDd  movie  trailers.  Ten  months  ago  there  was  a 

Credits  Newspaper  Ads 
“Because  of  its  sales  growth 
over  the  years.  Sears  has  be¬ 
come  an  increasingly  good  cus¬ 
tomer  of  the  nation's  newspa¬ 
pers,”  said  Houser.  ‘‘This  is  due 
partly  to  the  fact  that  during 
our  early  days  in  retail  we 
placed  a  great  deal  of  faith  on 
the  potency  of  newspapers  as  an 
advertising  medium,  a  policy 
which  had  much  to  do  with  our 
early  retail  growth. 

“However,  we  are  not  contin¬ 
uing  to  regard  newspapers  as 
our  major  medium  merely  for 
historical  reasons.  Our  present 
evaluation  of  their  effectiveness 
ii  based  entirely  on  day-to-day 
lales  results  in  Sears  stores  in 
erery  section  of  the  country.  By 
this  yardstick  we  find  that  their 
pulling  power  is  as  great,  if  not 
Peater,  than  ever.” 

For  many  years  it  has  been 
ws  policy  to  delegate  to  in¬ 
dividual  retail  stores,  full  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  their  sales  pro- 
ootion  approach,  based  on  cer- 
ain  basic  policies  set  up  by  the  ^ 

aational  headquarters.  Delega-  Marvin  C.  Lund*, 
bon  of  authority  and  responsibil-  Soars.  Roebuck  &  ( 

^  to  retail  executives  in  the  assistants,  T.  C.  Cc 
Wd  has  been  further  developed 
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change  in  Sears’  advertising  ex¬ 
ecutive  ranks.  When  William  E. 
Bennett,  who  had  been  national 
retail  advertising  manager  for 
three  years,  was  promoted  to  as¬ 
sistant  to  Kellstadt. 

Bennett  was  succeeded  by 
Marvin  C.  Lunde,  a  native  of 
Sioux  City,  la.,  who  joined  the 
Sears  organization  in  1931.  At 
the  time  he  took  over  his  pres¬ 
ent  duties  as  national  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  he  was  ad¬ 
vertising  and  sales  promotion 
manager  for  the  area  now  desig¬ 
nated  as  the  Southwestern  terri¬ 
tory. 

Retail  Amount*  to  68% 

During  the  calendar  year  of 
1947,  Sears,  Roebuck  and  Com¬ 
pany’s  gross  sales  amounted  to 
$2,089,747,761.  Although  the  com¬ 
pany  never  issues  isolated  retail 
sales  figures,  an  estimated  68% 
of  its  volume  now  comes  from 
its  retail  stores. 

Thus  far  in  its  postwar  expan¬ 
sion  program,  which  has  pro¬ 
ceeded  on  schedule  despite  ris¬ 
ing  building  costs.  Sears  has 
spent  approximately  $130,000,000 
on  new  retail  stores,  warehouses, 
a  new  mail  order  plant,  and  on 
enlarged  and  remodeled  retail 
outlets.  Much  of  the  postwar 
retail  expansion  has  been  con¬ 
centrated  in  the  West  and  Gulf 
Coast  areas  where  there  have 
been  large  population  increases 
and  accelerated  industrial 
growth. 

As  before  the  war.  Sears  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  noted  for  its  mer¬ 
chandising  of  “big  ticket”  items, 
such  as  refrigerators,  stoves, 
plumbing  and  heating  equip¬ 
ment  and  washing  machines; 
and  also  for  its  hard  lines  such 
as  hardware,  electric  appliances 
and  auto  accessories.  These  two 


Marvin  C.  Lund*,  center,  national  retail  advertising  manager  el 
Sears.  Roebuck  &  Co.,  checks  a  mat  service  layout  with  his  chief 
assistants,  T.  C.  Corrigan.  left,  in  charge  of  production,  and  Louis 
Reymond.  art  director. 


types  of  goods — big  ticket  mer¬ 
chandise  and  hard  lines — ac¬ 
count  for  an  estimated  50%  of 
the  company’s  sales,  ratio  which 
existed  prior  to  the  war. 

B 

Chicago  Dailies 
Raise  Ad  Rates 

Chicago — An  increase  in  retail 
advertising  rates  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  three  afternoon  dail¬ 
ies  here,  with  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times  taking  the  lead  with  a  10- 
cent  a  line  raise,  daily  and  Sun¬ 
day,  effective  Sept.  1. 

The  Chicago  Daily  News  is 
raising  its  retail  rates  five  cents 
a  line,  effective  Oct.  1  for  con¬ 
tract  advertisers,  and  inaugurat¬ 
ing  a  continuity  sliding  discount 
of  5%  for  one  to  three  pages  on 
any  one  day  during  a  13-week 
period;  10%  discount  on  four  to 
seven  pages  and  15%  discount 
on  eight  or  more  pages. 

The  Chicago  Herald- American 
is  also  raising  its  retail  rates,  ef¬ 
fective  Oct.  1,  but  details  are 
yet  to  be  announced.  The  Her- 
ald'American  increased  its 
classified  ad  rates  seven  cents  a 
line,  beginning  Sept.  1. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  raised 
its  retail  advertising  rates  Aug. 
1,  1947  and  is  not  advancing 
them  at  the  present  time.  Last 
year,  the  Tribune  increased  its 
retail  rates  an  average  of  eight 
cents  a  line  daily  and  increased 
its  Sunday  retail  rates  19  cents 
a  line  for  the  entire  Sunday  cir¬ 
culation  and  14  cents  a  line  for 
city  and  suburban  only.  The 
Tribune  increased  classified  rates 
August  1,  five  and  10  cents  a 
line. 

The  Tribune,  however,  is  in¬ 
creasing  its  black  and  white  na¬ 
tional  advertising  rates,  effective 
Jan.  1,  1949,  10  cents  a  line  daily 
and  30  cents  a  line  Sunday,  with 
rotogravure  and  color  Graphic 
rates  being  increased  propor¬ 
tionately. 

The  Sun-Times  is  also  advanc¬ 
ing  its  daily  and  Sunday  national 
rate  10  cents  a  line,  effective 
Jan.  1,  1949.  In  the  case  of  the 
Sun-Times,  the  new  retail  and 
national  rates  mark  the  first  re¬ 
adjustment  based  on  increased 
circulation  figures  over  estimates 
made  at  the  time  of  the  Sun- 
Times  merger  last  February  into 
an  all-day  tabloid. 

■ 

Editorial  Wins  Prize 

Miami,  Fla. — Arthur  Griffith* 
chief  editorial  writer  for  the 
Miami  Herald,  won  the  first 
place  award  ($250)  in  the  na¬ 
tional  editorial  contest  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Propeller  Club  of 
the  United  States.  He  took  third 
place  in  the  same  contest  last 
year. 
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Randolph  Hits  AN  PA 
For  ‘Hotfoot’  Attempt 


were  aided  and  shepherded 
through  the  procedures  of  perse¬ 
cution  provided  for  us  by  the 
Taft-Hartley  Law.” 

Randolph  contrasted  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Law  with  the  Wagner 
Labor  Relations  Act. 

“The  propagandists  of  big 
business  screamed  about  the  ad¬ 
ministration  of  the  Wagner  Act 
because  big  business  was  told  to 
bargain  collectively  with  unions 
and  to  get  rid  of  their  unfair 
and  illegal  efforts  to  prevent 
unions  from  organizing  and 
functioning,  Randolph  said. 

“They  now  have  a  new  tactic, 
they  are  using  the  laws  of  the 
land  to  prevent  labor  unions 
from  organizing  and  function¬ 


ing  effectively.” 

Randolph  explained  that  the 
new  tactic  could  be  illustrate 
by  the  Taft-Hartley  Law’s 
method  of  helping  employers 
destroy  unions  before  the  "long, 
tortuous  path  of  legal  appeals’’ 
can  be  carried  to  the  Supreme 
Court  for  a  final  decision. 

“A  union  that  does  not  have 
sufficient  skill  to  back  it  up  in 
an  industrial  contest  can  be  de¬ 
stroyed  by  employers  while  the 
redtape  it  unwound,”  he  said. 

The  ITU  president  closed  with 
a  warning  to  labor  that  their 
only  method  of  defeating  the 
Taft-Hartley  Act  is  to  “vote 
right”  in  the  November  elec¬ 
tion. 


ITU  Denies  Violation 
Of  Restraining  Order 


MADISON,  Wis.— Woodruff  Ran¬ 
dolph,  president  of  Interna¬ 
tional  Typographical  Union,  told 
members  of  Local  106  here  Sept. 
5  that  many  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  are  not  in  agreement 
with  what  he  called  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation  attempt  “to  smash  the 
typographical  union  with  the 
Taft-Hartley  Law.” 

Here  as  the  featured  speaker 
on  the  Madison  Labor  Day  pro¬ 
gram.  Randolph  outlined  his 
union's  troubles  under  the  Taft- 
Hartley  law  during  the  last  year 
at  a  dinner  given  in  his  honor 
by  the  local  union. 

Pointing  out  that  the  ITU  has 
already  spent  $7,000,000  in 
strikes  and  other  methods  of 
combatting  the  Taft-Hartley  Act, 
Randolph  asserted  the  current 
troubles  of  the  union  under  the 
Taft-Hartley  Law  can  be 
blamed  on  the  ANPA. 

'Many  Not  in  Agroomont' 

“The  power  of  the  ANPA  over 
those  dependent  on  votes  is  such 
that  we  were  dragged  into  the 
first  cases  immediately,”  Ran¬ 
dolph  said.  “They  tried  to  get 
the  ITU  in  as  many  cases  as  we 
would  take.  Their  plan  of  ac¬ 
tion  was  to  demand  contracts  in 
such  a  manner  that  we  couldn’t 
defend  ourselves.  It  was  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  ensnare  our  people  into 
a  knot,  while  enabling  the  em¬ 
ployers  to  bring  in  non-union 
people.” 

The  ITU  president  said  the 
ANPA  is  directing  the  fight  to 
smash  the  union  despite  the  fact 
the  organization  had  never  rep¬ 
resented  a  single  member  pub¬ 
lisher  in  collective  bargaining. 
He  emphasized  that  many  mem¬ 
ber  publishers  were  not  in 
agreement  with  the  fight  to 
break  the  union. 

Randolph  reported  that  pub¬ 
lishers  of  Chicago’s  newspapers 
are  “tired  of  it”  after  being  un¬ 
able  to  break  the  morale  oif  the 
typographical  union  in  a  strike 
which  has  lasted  more  than  nine 
months. 

“The  Chicago  publishers  are 
carrying  the  ball  for  the  whole 
country,”  Randolph  said,  “but 
we  are  determined  that  they 
shall  not  win.” 

The  ITU  chief  said  he  didn’t 
know  whether  the  various  Chi- 

Plaque  Offered 
For  Promotion 

A  silver  plaque  will  be  award¬ 
ed  to  the  newspaper  doing  the 
best  job  of  promotion  during 
National  Newspaper  Week,  Oct. 
1-8,  it  was  announced  by  News¬ 
paper  Association  Managers, 
Inc.,  making  the  offer  for  the 
first  time  this  year. 

A  committee  of  judges,  to  be 
selected  by  the  association  at  its 
25th  anniversary  convention  in 
Colorado  this  month,  will  pass 
upon  the  entries.  Quality  of 
promotion,  rather  than  quantity, 
will  be  the  deciding  factor, 
NAM  emphasized. 


cago  publishers  know  what  is 
being  done  in  the  negotiations 
with  the  union  there,  but  he  de¬ 
clared  “their  hired  help  are  de¬ 
termined  to  kill  the  typograph¬ 
ical  union  with  the  help  of  the 
Taft-Hartley  Law.” 

Emphasizing  that  “a  majority 
of  the  publishers  in  the  country 
can’t  see  any  reason  for  break¬ 
ing  up  the  typographical  union,” 
Randolph  stated;  “The  leader¬ 
ship  of  the  ANPA  wanted  to 
give  us  the  hot-foot.” 

Asserts  NLRB  Assisted 

Randolph  said  representatives 
of  the  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  have  cooperated  with  the 
ANPA  in  various  moves  to 
harass  the  union.  He  said  the 
union  had  a  record  of  cases 
where  government  investigators 
contacted  the  publishers  in  cities 
where  complaints  had  been  filed 
under  the  Taft-Hartley  Act 
without  bothering  to  confer  with 
local  typographical  union  repre¬ 
sentatives. 

Randolph  pointed  out  that  he 
had  prepared  a  copy  of  the  ad¬ 
dress  he  planned  for  the  Labor 
Day  program  to  make  sure  he 
was  not  misquoted. 

“I’m  not  blaming  the  report¬ 
ers  or  rewritemen,”  he  said,  “but 
something  generally  seems  to 
happen  to  what  I  say  when  it’s 
reported  in  the  newspapers.  The 
only  newspaper  in  which  I’ve 
been  accurately  quoted  is  the 
New  York  Times." 

Guests  at  the  reception  in 
Randolph’s  honor  included  Wil¬ 
liam  T.  Evjue,  publisher  of  the 
Capital  Times,  and  Martin  Wol- 
man,  representing  the  publisher 
of  the  Wisconsin  State  Journal. 

In  his  Labor  Day  address  Ran¬ 
dolph  told  a  crowd  of  some  3,000 
persons  that  the  Taft-Hartley 
Law  marks  the  beginning  of 
fascist  control  of  both  unions 
and  business,  and  predicted  the 
situation  would  grow  worse  in 
the  event  of  a  Republican  vic¬ 
tory  in  November. 

“Big  business  exercised  blind, 
ruthless  power  in  its  control  of 
Congress  during  the  past  year, 
and  has  lost  none  of  its  fervor 
for  continuing  its  war  on  or¬ 
ganized  labor  movement,”  Ran¬ 
dolph  said. 

Ona-Hour  Address 

Speaking  from  a  prepared,  18- 
page  text,  which  took  one  hour 
to  deliver,  Randolph  described 
the  Taft-Hartley  law  as  a  move 
to  put  labor  unions  under  the 
domination  of  a  bureaucracy  of 
lawyers  and  clerks. 

Pointing  out  that  the  “out¬ 
standing  victim”  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Law  has  been  the  ITU, 
Randolph  declared: 

“The  most  influential  group  of 
employers  in  the  country,  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association,  set  out  to  destroy  a 
hundred  years  of  progress  at¬ 
tained  through  collective  bar¬ 
gaining  by  locals  of  the  ITU. 

“They  were  joined  by  a  re¬ 
cently  organized  group  of  com¬ 
mercial  printing  employers,  and 
both  organized  employer  groups 


WASHINGTON— Denial  that  In¬ 
ternational  Typographical  Un¬ 
ion  either  intended  to,  or  ac¬ 
tually  did,  violate  the  Federal 
Court  injunction  against  insis¬ 
tence  upon  a  closed  shop  con¬ 
tract  with  newspaper  publishers 
is  the  substance  of  an  answer 
filed  by  the  union  this  week  to 
a  contempt  citation  entered  at 
the  request  of  the  National  La¬ 
bor  Relations  Board. 

The  ITU,  through  Van  Arkel 
&  Kaiser,  as  counsel,  made  a 
part  of  the  official  record  the 
widely-circulated  charge  that 
U.S.  Senator  Robert  A.  Taft  and 
a  group  of  Chicago  publishers 
prevailed  upon  the  NLRB  to 
proceed  with  the  contempt  ci¬ 
tation,  and  it  declares: 

“The  respondents  ( ITU  and 
its  principal  officers)  according¬ 
ly  allege  that  the  legislative 
branch  of  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment  has  illegally  and  unconsti¬ 
tutionally  interfered  with  the 
executive  functions  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  counsel  and  with  his  duties 
toward  this  court.” 

Submitted  in  support  of  that 
assertion  is  a  copy  of  a  news 
story  written  by  Joseph  A.  Lof- 
tus  and  published  in  the  New 
York  Times,  Aug.  14,  describing 
the  conference. 

For  obvious  Supreme  Court 
appeal  purposes,  the  union  con¬ 
tended  the  district  court  (Judge 
Swygert  in  Indianapolis)  was 
without  legal  power  to  issue  an 
order  restraining  the  union. 

Noncontroversial  and  formal 
allegations  of  the  citation  were 
freely  admitted  in  the  ITU  an¬ 
swer,  and  no  denial  is  made  of 
the  statement  that  contract 
forms  have  been  distributed  to 
locals,  but  the  latter  were  de¬ 
scribed  as  “only  a  suggested 
form  that  might  be  offered  as 
the  local  union’s  proposed  col¬ 
lective  bargaining  agreement.” 
Agreements  deviating  from  the 
form  have  had  ITU  approval,  it 
was  pointed  out. 

Argument  is  made  that  clauses 
setting  up  proof  of  conpetency 
as  a  condition  to  becoming  a 
journeyman  printer  are  equally 
applicable  to  union  and  non¬ 
union  applicants,  therefore  can¬ 
not  be  considered  discrimina¬ 
tory;  that  the  joint  examining 
board  is  not  dominated  by  the 
union  and  it  has  no  absolute 


veto  power. 

In  any  event,  it  is  asserted,  at¬ 
tempt  by  the  government  to  dic¬ 
tate  the  terms  of  a  contract 
tween  private  individuals  is  a 
violation  of  the  Fifth  Amend¬ 
ment  of  the  Constitution  and  of 
the  clear  mandate  of  the  Taft- 
Hartley  Act. 

On  another  major  point  raised 
in  the  citation,  the  statement  is 
made:  “ITU  foremen  have  not 
been  and  will  not  be  disciplined 
or  punished  for  ignoring  their 
oath  to  the  union  insofar  as  ffiat 
oath  may  be  considered  to  re¬ 
quire  unlawful  discrimination  in 
favor  of  ITU  members  in  the 
hiring  of  journeymen.” 

And  the  assertion  is  made  that 
mere  showing  of  a  compulsory 
union  foreman  clause,  without 
proof,  that  it  has  led  to  discri¬ 
mination,  does  not  establish  a 
violation  of  the  injunction. 

Issues  raised  in  the  contempt  < 
proceeding  are  not  those  which 
have  stalled  negotiations  in  the 
several  cities  mentioned  in  the 
petition,  it  is  claimed,  and  the 
charge  is  made  that  the  litiga¬ 
tion  “solicits  the  power  of  this 
court  in  support  of  the  adamant 
position  of  publishers  on  points 
which  are  foreign  to  this  court’s 
decree.” 

And  coming  more  directly  to 
the  specific  issue  raised  in  the 
NLRB  charge,  ITU  asserts:  “The 
respondents  deny  that  any  state- 
( Continued  on  page  63) 


Nash  to  Sponsor 
Election  Returns 

Commercial  sponsorship  of 
radio  network  coverage  of  the 
1948  Presidential  elections  be¬ 
came  a  reality  this  week  with 
announcement  by  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System  that  N^ 
Motors  would  sponsor  CBS 
broadcasts  of  the  election  re¬ 
turns  on  Tuesday,  Nov.  2. 

Negotiations  for  the  unprece¬ 
dented  sponsorship  got  under 
way  last  June  when  Geyer,  New¬ 
ell  and  Ganger,  agency  for  Nash 
Motors,  submitted  a  proposal  to 
CBS.  The  contract,  the  radio 
industry’s  first  for  network 
sponsorship  of  Presidential  ele^ 
tion  reports,  was  signed  by  CBS 
and  Nash  Motors  in  mid-August. 
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Reed  of  Linotype  Co 
Tells  Europe’s  Plight 


Life  Insurance  Campaign  Set 


POLLAR-economy,  and  to  some 

extent  pound  -  economy,  is 
hampering  the  retooling  of  the 
graphic  arts  and  other  European 
i^ustries,  says  Martin  M.  Reed, 
president  of  Mergenthaler  Lino¬ 
type  Co. 

Despite  this  handicap,  Euro¬ 
peans  are  alert  to  every  opportu¬ 
nity  and  have  made  marvelous 
restorations  of  equipment,  says 


Mcnrtin  M.  Reed 


Reed,  who  visited  10  European 
countries  in  a  recent  tour,  in¬ 
cluding  a  stealthy  visit  to  Mer- 
genthaler’s  plant  in  the  Soviet 
sector  of  Germany. 

Laboriously,  often  with  little 
more  than  file  and  chisel,  conti¬ 
nental  plants  have  put  together 
machinery,  sometimes  out  of  a 
dozen  machines,  but  European 
needs  are  still  great. 

"Demand  for  American  goods 
is  pent  up  by  the  dollar  econ¬ 
omy,”  he  said  this  week  at  his 
office  in  Brooklyn. 

Europeans  to  whom  Reed 
talked  told  him  of  their  needs 
for  American  goods,  but  when 
they  spoke  of  typewriters  they 
said  "Northern  Italy.”  When 
they  spoke  of  automobiles,  they 
said  “Italy.”  They  contemplate 
buying  in  the  United  States  an 
abwlute  minimum — only  those 
things  that  cannot  be  purchased 
elsewhere.  The  reason  for  this 
policy  is  a  simple  lack  of  dol- 
lars  to  do  any  extensive  pur¬ 
chasing  in  the  U.  S. 

Europe  is  crying  for  printing 
fidlities,  Reed  reports.  Euro¬ 
pean  plants,  governments  and 
schools  have  sent  commissions 
to  the  U.  S.  to  study  new  im¬ 
provements  here,  particularly 
the  cold-metal  operations,  con¬ 
cerning  which  they  have  adopt¬ 
ed  a  conservative  attitude.  Reed 
svs  they  do  not  feel  they  have 
enough  capital  with  which  to 
Wmble  on  a  new  process  at  this 
time. 

,  But  if  the  machinery  market 
jslost  to  America,  it  will  not  be 
from  lack  of  demand  or  alert- 
on  the  part  of  Europeans, 
ft  will  be  because  of  a  continu- 
dollar  economy  that  denies 
Europe  the  opportunity  to  be- 
a  market  place  for  Am- 
encan-made  products. 


Reed  was  in  Stockholm  prior 
to  the  international  graphic  arts 
fair  there.  He  was  amazed  by 
the  number,  variety  and  ingeni¬ 
ousness  of  new  equipment  placed 
on  display. 

He  inspected  the  Berlin  plant 
of  Mergenthaler  by  taking  a 
chance  and  crossing  into  the  So¬ 
viet  sector.  He  went  with  head 
down  to  evade  detection.  It  was 
a  considerable  risk,  he  said,  as 
workers  in  the  plants  are  offered 
extra  rations  for  informing  on 
American  visitors,  and  rations 
are  not  too  palatable  normally. 

Inventive  genius  is  being 
stimulated  in  the  British  zone 
in  Germany,  Reed  says.  Britain 
allows  inventors  to  get  patent 
rights,  cost  free,  a  policy  that 
he  believes  would  bring  to  light 
many  ingenious  graphic  arts  dis¬ 
coveries  in  the  American  zone 
too. 

Bomb  damage  has  been  severe 
in  many  countries,  he  reported, 
and  paint  and  wood  for  ordi¬ 
nary,  vital  maintenance  pur¬ 
poses  have  been  lacking. 

Only  in  little  Switzerland  is 
there  plenty.  Even  Sweden,  who 
was  neutral  in  the  war,  is  quite 
hard  up  because  of  a  trade  treaty 
with  Russia,  which  receives 
from  Sweden’s  economy  but 
gives  nothing  in  return. 

The  Russian  political  prepon¬ 
derance  in  Eastern  Europe  and 
Germany,  in  fact,  hampers  Mer- 
genthaler’s  plans  for  the  future 
there. 

The  British  operations  of  Mer¬ 
genthaler  are  on  a  better  basis, 
although  most  products  of  Brit¬ 
ish  factories  are  used  in  Britain 
or  the  commonwealths.  Argen¬ 
tine,  which  exports  beef,  has 
pounds  to  buy  machinery  with 
and  does  buy  in  Britain.  Brazil, 
which  has  dollars,  has  a  higher 
export  ratio  from  the  U.S. 

So  great  is  the  European  de¬ 
mand  for  retooling  equipment, 
not  alone  in  the  graphic  arts  but 
in  all  industries,  that  Europeans 
sacrifice  their  desire  for  news¬ 
print  in  order  to  ship  it  to  North 
America  to  get  dollars  to  buy 
newsprint-manufacturing  equip¬ 
ment,  presses  and  printing  ma¬ 
chinery. 

Unlike  Americans,  said  Reed, 
Europeans  are  up  on  their  sta¬ 
tistics  regarding  export  and  im¬ 
port  ratios.  Even  factory  work¬ 
ers  could  tell  him  how  much 
their  government  had  spent  with 
(i.e.,  had  an  unfavorable  ratio) 
other  countries. 

At  the  Stockholm  fair,  Euro¬ 
peans  showed  great  interest  in 
new  press  developments,  but 
were  not  yet  ready  for  the  new 
American  high-speed,  long-op¬ 
eration  presses.  Europe’s  plants 
are  not  manufacturing  books, 
newspapers  or  periodicals  in 
the  quantities  reached  by 
America. 

■ 

Cuban  Dail'y’  Resumes 

Havana — Publication  of  Infor- 
macion,  suspended  for  three 
weeks,  was  resumed  this  week 
after  the  management  granted  a 
30%  wage  increase  ordered  by 
^he  Ministry  of  Labor. 


A  new  campaign  showing  how 
typical  American  families  are 
making  progress  towards  great¬ 
er  family  happiness  and  security 
by  displaying  initiative  and 
using  intelligently  the  opportu¬ 
nities  open  to  them  will  be 
launched  next  week  by  the  life 
insurance  business,  the  Institute 
of  Life  Insurance  has  announced. 

Under  the  title  of  “American 
Family  Close-Up,”  the  campaign 
will  present  pictorial  stories 
based  on  interviews  with  repre¬ 
sentative  families  in  various 
parts  of  the  country.  The  stories 
will  appear  as  a  series  of  ads 


The  Overseas  Writers  Associa¬ 
tion  announces  a  $10,000  reward 
(in  American  dollars)  for  infor¬ 
mation  which  leads  to  the  arrest 
and  conviction  of  the  murderer 
of  George  Polk,  CBS  corre¬ 
spondent  found  dead  in  Salonika 
Bay,  four  months  ago. 

’The  announcement  was  made 
over  facilities  of  the  Columbia 
Broadcasting  System  Sept.  9  by 
General  William  J.  Donovan, 
counsel  for  Overseas  Writers 
Commission,  who  has  made  three 
trips  to  Greece  and  plans  an¬ 
other  to  forward  the  inquiry 
into  the  mystery  of  the  Polk 
slaying. 

At  the  same  broadcast,  CBS- 
man  Winston  Burdette,  who  ac¬ 
companied  Donovan  to  Greece, 
reported  on  the  present  status 
of  the  investigation  and  added 
to  the  story  that  has  accumulat¬ 
ed  on  the  persistently  elusive 
mystery  of  Polk’s  last  days. 

Donovan  also  announced  that 
recent  efforts  to  widen  the  in¬ 
quiry  which  Greek  investigators 
had  previously  kept  to  a  nar¬ 
row  line  ( Communists  only )  has 
resulted  in  the  Greek  govern¬ 
ment  taking  over  the  investiga¬ 
tion  at  the  highest  level. 

May  Ask  U.  S.  Intervention 

If  present  means  fail  to  un¬ 
earth  the  murderer’s  trail,  said 
Davidson  Taylor  for  CBS,  the 
American  government  will  be 
asked  to  send  a  note  to  the 
Greek  government.  General 
Donovan  also  said  that  it  was  a 


S.  F.  Car  Dealer 
Tries  Color  Appeal 

San  Francisco — A  full  page  of 
classified  advertising  in  color, 
placed  by  a  single  firm,  appeared 
Sept.  6  in  the  San  Francisco  Ex¬ 
aminer. 

Copy  for  Bryan  Motors  offered 
a  $100  reduction  to  purchasers 
of  any  car,  provided  a  copy  of 
the  Examiner  ad  was  brought  to 
the  dealer.  Ten  sales  were  re¬ 
ported  the  first  day. 

Examiner  regulations  were  re¬ 
laxed  recently  to  permit  two-col¬ 
umn  space  in  classified,  and  the 
advertisement  contained  six  two- 
column  boxes.  It  conformed  to 
classified  requirements  both  in 
copy  and  in  rates. 


in  daily  newspapers  from  coast 
to  coast  and  in  leading  farm  pub¬ 
lications. 

’The  Institute  will  carry  out 
the  campaign  under  the  signa¬ 
ture,  ‘"rhe  Life  Insurance  Com¬ 
panies  and  Their  Agents.”  Ap¬ 
proximately  160  companies  are 
participating.  The  advertise¬ 
ments  will  appear  regularly  in 
375  daily  newspapers  in  232 
cities.  First  ad  will  appear  the 
week  of  Sept.  13,  with  1,000  line 
ads  scheduled  to  run  in  alter¬ 
nate  weeks  into  the  spring.  J. 
Walter  Thompson  Co.  is  the 
agency. 


Greek  government  responsibil¬ 
ity  and  if  it  failed  the  U.  S. 
should  make  formal  representa¬ 
tions. 

Earlier  this  week  a  plea  went 
out  to  newspapermen  and  radio¬ 
men  for  funds  ($10,000)  to  fi¬ 
nance  an  independent  investi¬ 
gation  by  three  American  news¬ 
men,  specially  qualified  by  their 
experience.  They  are  John 
Donovan,  NBC  Middle  East  cor¬ 
respondent;  Constantine  Pouios. 
Overseas  News  Agency;  and 
William  Polk,  the  murdered 
man’s  brother. 

Rea  Polk,  widow  of  the  vic¬ 
tim,  was  also  a  speaker  on  the 
broadcast,  but  could  add  little 
to  the  details  already  known. 

Burdette  reported  that  Major 
Nicholos  Mouskondis,  head  of 
the  general  security  police,  is 
working  hard  on  the  Polk  as¬ 
signment  with  300  men,  practi¬ 
cally  his  whole  force,  on  the  job 
of  tracking  down  clues. 

Following  a  special  theory 
that  Mouskondis  had,  he  round¬ 
ed  up  five  saboteurs,  each  of 
them  loaded  down  with  explo- 
sive.s  within  a  few  days  after 
the  discovery  of  the  murder. 
Communists  had  sent  them  to 
Salonika,  probably  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  after-effects  of  the 
Polk  case,  reasoned  Mouskondis. 

It  was  a  planned,  well-organ¬ 
ized  deliberate  murder,  said  Ed¬ 
ward  R.  Murrow,  who  partici¬ 
pated  in  the  CBS  report.  He 
based  this  on  the  facts  that  Polk 
knew  very  few  people  at  Salon¬ 
ika,  yet  was  contacted  and  dis¬ 
posed  of  in  a  40-hour  span. 

Polk  is  presumed  to  have  gone 
to  Salonika  to  try  to  arrange 
a  conference  with  General 
Markos  of  rebel  forces.  Within 
two  days  he  disappeared  from 
his  hotel.  Days  later,  on  May  15, 
his  body  was  recovered  from 
Salonika  Bay.  He  had  been  shot, 
bound  and  tossed  into  the  water 
with  more  than  ample  idetifica- 
tion  left  on  his  person. 

■The  report  disclosed  that  there 
have  been  no  lack  of  theories 
as  to  why  the  crime  against 
Polk  was  committed.  Among 
them:  it  was  by  Rightists  of  an 
extreme  cult  trying  to  discredit 
the  Greek  government  in  U.  S. 
eyes;  it  was  by  Communists  for 
the  same  reason;  it  was  by  a 
jealous  Greek  journalist,  with 
whom  Polk  talked. 


$10,000  Reward  Posted 
For  Polk  Death  Clues 
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Press  Corps  Battered 
In  Berlin  City  Hall  Siege 


By  Ogden  J.  Rochelle 

AMERICAN  news  correspon¬ 
dents  are  counting  bruises, 
cuts  and  black  eyes  they  suf¬ 
fered  this  week  in  the  vortex  of 
a  stormy  44-hour  blockade  of 
the  Berlin  city  hall  by  Soviet 
mobs. 

Despite  their  release.  United 
Press'  Kenneth  Ames  telephoned 
from  the  city  hall,  “I  guess  we 
are  now  prisoners.”  The  hall  is 
surrounded  by  several  hundred 
Soviet  managed  police,  backed 
up  by  jeep  loads  of  Russian 
troops. 

Newsmen  Ccdled  'Unruly' 

American  military  com¬ 
manders’  protests  for  the  cuts, 
bruises  and  black  eyes  were  dis¬ 
missed  by  Maj.  Gen.  Alexander 
Kotikov,  Russian  commander  in 
Berlin,  on  the  ground  that  news¬ 
men  provoked  their  bruises  by 
being  unruly,  instead  of  helping 
the  Soviets  round  up  ‘‘BlacR 
Guardists.” 

American  newsmen  first  got 
into  trouble  when  they  rescued 
a  German  photographer  fleeing 
down  the  dangerous  neutral 
hallway  of  the  city  building. 
Henry  Burroughs,  Associate 
Press  photographer,  and  Richard 
O’Malley.  AP  correspondent, 
pulled  the  German  away  from 
Soviet  guards,  safe  in  the  scanty 
sanctity  of  the  American  room. 

‘‘I’ll  remember  this.  But  I’ll 
not  go  in  there  into  the  Amer¬ 
ican  room,”  an  anger-reddened 
plainclothesman  told  them. 

“It  would  be  safer  for  you  to 
stay  inside  and  not  walk  down 
the  hall.  Soon  will  become  big 
action.”  said  a  German  police¬ 
man  out  of  the  corner  of  his 
mouth  as  he  passed  the  Amer¬ 
ican  room. 

Burroughs  tried  to  get  pic* 
tures  of  the  melee  and  had  his 
camera  smashed  for  his  pains. 

Later  Burroughs  saw  the 
camera-smasher  in  the  hall.  He 
asked  his  name.  The  demonstra 
tor  called  in  his  friends,  and 
they  attacked  Burroughs. 

Ann  Stringer  Pushed  Around 

At  this  point,  Ann  Stringer  of 
United  Press  left  the  window 
where  she  had  been  watching 
the  mobs  and  walked  right  into 
the  storm  swirling  around  Bur¬ 
roughs.  She  got  pushed  around, 
but  was  not  hurt. 

Ernest  Leiser  of  Overseas 
News  Agency  rushed  in  to  help 
Miss  Stringer  and  Burroughs. 
He  was  knocked  down,  and  cut 
in  the  face. 

When  ONA  in  New  York 
anxiously  cabled  him  to  ask 
how  he  was.  he  cabled  back: 

“I  received  a  black  eye,  but 
you  should  see  the  other  guy.” 

Joseph  Evans.  Wall  Street 
Journal  correspondent,  decided 
to  assist  Leiser.  Evans  reported 
the  Soviet  mob  “threw  me  down 
a  flight  of  stairs.” 

Also  blockaded  in  the  building 
were  Edward  Morrow  of  the 
New  York  Times  and  Marguerite 
Higgins  of  the  New  York  Herald 
Tribune. 


“It  wasn’t  such  a  bad  block¬ 
ade  though,”  says  U.P.’s  Ames. 
He  told  how  the  French  ran 
food  through  the  Russian  block¬ 
ade  “like  the  Foreign  Legion 
rescuing  an  outpost  in  the 
desert — and  brought  along  a 
dozen  bottles  of  champagne.” 

Thorough  Coverage 

Thanks  largely  to  Major  John 
Davisson,  an  American  officer, 
the  event  was  thoroughly  cov¬ 
ered  by  the  Western  press. 
American  reporters  sat  in  on  the 
Four  Power  conferences  when 
the  Russians  bluntly  told  the 
Americans  they  were  going  to 
smash  into  their  offices  and  ar¬ 
rest  Germans  that  Americans 
were  allegedly  “shielding.” 

“I  never  heard  such  name¬ 
calling  in  my  life,”  said  John  J. 
Meehan,  U.P.-er,  who  a  fortnight 
ago  spent  13  hours  in  a  Russian 
jail,  after  gathering  notes  in  the 
Soviet  sector. 

A  French  liaison  officer 
jumped  up  and  excitedly  called 
a  Russian,  “Nazi.”  He  said  he 
knew  the  Nazis  because  he  saw 
them  in  France. 

The  U.  S.  would  not  have  pro¬ 
tested  the  forceful  entry  into  the 
American  Military  office  and 
seizure  of  20  Germans  if  the 
U.  S.  had  possessed  the  proper 
information.  General  Kotikov 
told  American  Commander  How- 
ley,  in  a  700-word  letter. 

“It  is  regrettable  the  Amer¬ 
icans  were  unruly  instead  of 
helping  to  apprehend  the  provo¬ 
cateurs.  ...  I  insist  that  Amer¬ 
ican  personnel  in  the  future  do 
not  interfere  with  the  rules  of 
loyal  behavior  and  in  matters 
which  do  not  concern  them,” 
said  Kotikov’s  letter. 

An  ABC  correspondent,  Ly- 
ford  Moore,  reported  Sept.  8 
that  he  had  been  trapped  in  the 
Berlin  City  Hall  by  Soviet  Mili¬ 
tary  police  for  43  hours. 

During  his  enforced  stay, 
Moore  said,  “the  Russians  con¬ 
tinually  mishandled  me.” 

“They  never  actually  struck 
me,”  he  added,  “but  every  time 
I  tried  to  make  a  move  from  the 
American  room  in  the  building, 
I  was  pushed  back  at  gunpoint. 
Our  food  was  almost  gone  when 
safe  conduct  finally  was  ar¬ 
ranged.” 

■ 

Carey  of  AP  Wins 
Science  Writing  Award 

Washington — F  rank  Carey, 
science  reporter  in  the  Washing¬ 
tons  bureau  of  the  Associated 
Press,  will  receive  a  George 
WIestinghouse  Science  Writing 
Award  of  $1,000  for  the  best 
science  news  writing  of  1948. 

Carey  is  39  years  old,  a  news¬ 
paper  man  for  17  years.  He  was 
granted  the  award  for  a  four- 
part  series,  “Newest  Wonder 
Drug  Conquers  Dread  Scrub 
Typhus,”  which  was  distributed 
by  AP  last  July.  Carey  was  a 
Nieman  Fellow  in  1946-47. 


Canham  Urges 
IFEP  Affiliation 

Affiliation  of  the  American  So¬ 
ciety  of  Newspaper  Editors  with 
the  International  Federation  of 
Editors  and  Publishers  (E  &  P, 
July  10.  page  9)  is  recommend¬ 
ed  by  Erwin  D.  Canham,  editor 
of  Christian  Science  Monitor, 
ASNE  president. 

Canham  said  in  the  ASNE 
Bulletin  for  September  that  he 
strongly  welcomes  the  formation 
of  this  non-governmental  federa¬ 
tion  and  hopes  the  Society  de¬ 
cides  to  affiliate.  It  will  be  one 
of  the  most  important  decisions 
the  ASNE  Board  will  have  to 
make  at  the  November  meeting, 
Canham  said. 

Alabama  Mayor  Lifts 
Ban  on  Police  Docket 

Phoenix  City,  Ala. — The  ban 
against  reporters  checking  the 
city  police  docket,  in  effect  here 
since  1946,  was  lifted  recently. 
Mayor  Homer  D.  Cobb  said 
there  would  be  no  objection  to 
anybody  looking  at  the  docket 
“as  long  as  he  did  not  try  to 
defame  the  city.” 

The  ban  was  imposed  two 
years  ago  after  the  Columbus 
(  Ga. )  Ledger-Inquirer  said  nu¬ 
merous  names  appeared  on  the 
docket  repeatedly  for  lottery 
violations  and  that  some  were 
“obviously  fictitious.”  The  Ledg¬ 
er  published  an  empty  space  on 
its  front  page  fore  several  days 
with  a  huge  question  mark  and 
its  front  page  for  several  days 
the  following  comment:  “Why 
is  the  ‘bug’  so  respected  in  Phe- 
nix  City?” 

■ 

Tris  Speaker  Writes 
For  Cleveland  Press 

Tris  Speaker,  who  managed 
the  Cleveland  Indians  when 
they  last  won  the  American 
League  pennant  in  1920,  has 
been  signed  by  the  Cleveland 
Press  to  cover  the  team’s  cur¬ 
rent  pennant  race. 

The  “Gray  Eagle,”  who  was 
one  of  the  greatest  centerfielders 
of  all  time,  is  traveling  with 
Cleveland’s  “tribemen,”  cur¬ 
rently  leading  the  league. 

■ 

Series  on  Money 

Chicago — The  Herald  -  Ameri¬ 
can  announced  this  week  it  will 
give  its  readers  answers  to  the 
question:  “Your  Money — What 
'To  Do  With  It!”  in  a  series  of 
articles  by  Robert  P.  Vander- 
poel,  H-A  financial  editor,  be¬ 
ginning  Sept.  13.  The  series,  to 
run  for  approximately  two 
weeks,  will  contain  investment 
counsel,  especially  for  those  per¬ 
sons  of  comparatively  small 
means  who  want  to  be  thrifty 
and  save  during  the  present  in¬ 
flationary  peri(^. 

■ 

Fete  for  Editor,  90 

Columbus,  Nebr.  —  Edgar 
Howard,  48  years  editor  of  the 
Columbus  Telegram,  will  be 
given  a  civic  celebration  Sept. 
16  on  his  90th  birthday.  The  Co¬ 
lumbus  Chamber  of  Commerce 
will  sponsor  the  event  for  the 
editor  who  served  six  terms  in 
Congress. 

EDITOR  <S  PUB 


Chinese  Honor 
Farrell  of  W-T; 
'No  Fisherman' 

Frank  Farrell,  U.  S.  Marine 
Corps  captain  during  the  war, 
has  had  a  busy  year  since  his 
return  to  civil  life  as  a  column¬ 
ist  for  the  New  York  World- 
Telegram. 

Honors  pyramided  for  Farrell 
this  week.  For  uncovering  Nazi 
sabotage  operations  in  the  Far 
East  during  the  War,  the  Order 
of  the  Cloud  and  Banner,  one 
of  China’s  highest  decorations, , 
was  presented  to  him  in  the  of-i, 
fice  of  Lee  Wood,  W-T’s  execu-J 
tive  editor.  Presentation  was  by’ 
Col.  John  Griebel  of  the  Marine 
Corps,  in  the  presence  of  K.  L. 
Yuen,  Chinese  Vice  Consul. 

Trophy  for  Costly  Marlin 

This  week,  too,  he  received 
the  Eastern  Airlines  trophy  and 
Field  and  Stream’s  first  prize  for 
hooking  and  landing  the  record 
deep-sea  catch  of  the  season,  a 
522-pound  blue  marlin  off  Bi¬ 
mini,  in  the  Bahamas. 

He  has  to  his  credit  a  24-hour 
scoop  on  the  charities  gambling 
racket  that  has  some  of  New 
York’s  top  socialites  squirming 
and  three  public  relations  agente 
on  the  run. 

He  was  able  to  boast  in  his 
column  of  Sept.  8  that  he  had 
guessed  correctly  in  four  out  of 
four  tries  at  the  “Stop  the- 
Music”  radio  program,  and  is 
enjoying  a  joust  with  Walter 
Winchell  of  the  New  York  Mir¬ 
ror,  regarding  the  current  selec¬ 
tion.  Supporting  Farrell’s  guess 
is  Sig  Spaeth,  famed  tune  detec¬ 
tive. 

And,  he  has  recently  finished 
sorting  400  pieces  of  mail  that 
a  paragraph  in  his  column 
brought  him,  when  he  an¬ 
nounced  that  Billy  Rose  ( the 
dog  fancier,  not  the  co.umnist) 
wanted  to  give  away  30  puppies 
to  30  deserving  youngsters. 

“I’m  no  fisherman,”  Farrell 
says,  explaining  his  record 
catch. 

He  was  a  guest  over  the  July 
4th  weekend  of  William  B. 
Leeds,  tinplate  heir,  in  the  Ba¬ 
hamas.  Leeds  has  two  fishing 
yachts  and  induced  Farrell  to 
try  his  luck.  Leeds  has  been 
fishing  for  a  marlin  in  Bahamas 
waters  for  11  years  without  a 
nibble. 

Five  minutes  after  Farrell’s 
line  was  paid  out  he  had  a 
weight  on  the  end  of  it.  For  the 
next  55  minutes  it  was  a  battle, 
which  Farrell  eventually  won— 
but  it  cost  him  something.  Tips 
to  the  boat  captain,  stewards, 
drinks  afterwai^s,  and  plane 
fares  ran  the  cost  of  the  marlin 
to  more  than  a  dollar  a  pound, 
and  he  can’t  eat  it. 

The  Leeds’  second  yacht  fol¬ 
lowed  a.ong  with  two  movie 
cameras,  color  camera,  and  i 
still  and  sound  camera.  Leeds 
got  a  film  strip  of  a  complete 
marlin  battle,  something  he  has 
been  after  for  years. 

As  a  result  of  Capt.  Farrells 
counterintelligence  operations, 
the  chiefs  of  Nazi  Intelligence 
and  propaganda  and  19  other 
German  officials  in  China  were 
convicted  and  received  sentences 
of  five  years  to  life. 

LISHER  for  September  11,  1948 
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Reporter  Sails 
With  Lomakin; 
Gets  Interview 

When  Jacob  M.  Lomakin,  for¬ 
mer  Soviet  Consul  General,  scut¬ 
tling  from  New  York,  boarded 
the  liner  Stockholm,  so  did  A. 
M.  Rosenthal,  New  York  Times 
reporter. 

On  shipboard,  Rosenthal  ob¬ 
tained  the  first  Lomakin  inter¬ 
view,  an  exclusive,  since  Oksana 
Kasenltina  leaped  from  a  third- 
story  Russian  consulate  window, 
.tug.  12,  rather  than  return  to 
the  US.S.R. 

Rosenthal's  passage  had  been 
booked  on  the  off-chance  that  he 
might  get  an  interview.  Rus¬ 
sians  had  been  popping  out  of 
windows:  one  couldn't  be  sure 
where  they  would  next  break 
into  the  news,  explains  Turner 
Catledge,  Times  assistant  man¬ 
aging  editor. 

Near  Ex-Consul's  Cabin 

Rosenthal’s  story  was  radioed. 
The  Times  had  planned  on  us¬ 
ing  ship-to-shore  telephone,  but 
Lomakin  did  not  unbend  for  the 
interview  until  several  days  out. 

Rosenthal’s  reservation  on  the 
Stockholm  was  fortunate — just 
across  the  companionway  from 
Lomakin’s  cabin. 

The  Times  reporter  was  to 
iiave  been  sent  to  Paris  to  work 
on  the  Times  UN  staff  on  a 
Tuesday.  The  Stockholm  sailed 
on  the  previous  Saturday.  It 
**med  obvious  that  he  might 
IS  well  go  to  Europe  on  the 
^ship  as  Lomakin,  says  the 
Times  editorial  management. 

It  was  not  the  first  time  that 
•wjothal  got  stories  by  follow¬ 
ing  his  quarry  until  an  opportu- 
luty  Aowed.  He  won  a  place  on 
jn*  Times’  UN  staff  by  following 
Gromyko  around,  with  exclu- 
flveresults.  Rosenthal  was  then 
on^  Times’  city  staff.  He  was 
•  Times  correspondent  when  he 
City  College  of  New 

Rjwthal’s  interview  reveal- 
•0  that  the  Soviet  ex-consul  ex¬ 


pected  to  return  to  the  United 
States  as  an  expert  on  the  Unit¬ 
ed  Nations  subcommission  on 
press  freedom — a  post  that  gives 
him  right  of  entry.  He  is  a  for¬ 
mer  journalist  in  Russia.  (The 
American  State  Department  had 
given  him  his  "walking  papers’’ 
as  a  consul.) 

Cloak-cmd-Dagger  Stuff 

Rosenthal’s  coup  aboard  ship 
climaxed  a  series  of  "cloak-and- 
dagger  scoops”  by  the  Times  in 
"The  Case  of  the  Vanishing  Red 
Schoolteachers.”  How  the  Times 
lost  out  on  one  story  it  believed 
to  be  very  exclusive  has  just 
been  disclosed  in  Times  Talk, 
the  office  newspaper. 

The  story  tells  how  the  Times 
was  plunged  into  “one  of  these 
E.  Phillips  Oppenheim  situa¬ 
tion.”  the  principal  contact  man 
for  Russian  tipsters  being  Maj. 
Gen.  Julius  Ochs  Adler,  vice- 
president  and  general  manager. 
One  occasion  was  a  midnight 
rendezvous. 

"Two  Russians.”  the  Times 
Talk  account  relates,  “were 
ushered  down  the  silent,  dim- 
lit  14th  floor  corridor  by  a 
Times  guard  about  11:30  p.m. 
Both  were  cautious  and  one  of 
them  jumpy.  Kravchenko  did 
all  the  talking.  When  he  sat 
down  by  the  General’s  desk,  a 
pistol  showed,  hooked  to  the 
front  of  his  belt.  His  first  state¬ 
ment  was  that  his  name  was  not 
to  be  mentioned,  even  in  the 
quiet  of  the  General’s  room,  nor 
at  any  other  time.” 

Several  days  later,  however — 
“the  volatile  Mr.  Kravchenko 
bobbed  up  again  in  General  Ad¬ 
ler’s  office,  with  a  lovely  blonde 
interpreter.  Now,  surprisingly, 
he  was  anxious  to  sweep  aside 
his  curtain  of  anonymity.  He 
wanted  to  tell  the  whole  story 
from  start  to  finish — and  over 
his  own  name. 

“The  Times  was  led  to  believe 
by  the  changeable  Mr.  Krav¬ 
chenko  that  it  would  have  the 
story  exclusively  for  the  first 
edition.  Instead,  it  appeared  in 
other  newspapers,  too.” 


Kupcinet  Signs 
5-Year  Contract 

Chicago — Irv  Kupcinet,  Chi¬ 
cago  Sun-Times  columnist,  has 
signed  a  five-year  contract  with 
the  Sun-Times  Syndicate,  begin¬ 
ning  at  $22,500  and  stepping  up 
to  a  $25,000  guarantee  in  the 
fifth  year.  Under  his  new  con¬ 
tract,  Kup  is  one  of  the  highest 
paid  columnists  in  Chicago. 

Kup,  who  began  his  gossip 
column  five  years  ago,  is  now 
taking  on  a  coast-to-coast  cov¬ 
erage  assignment,  with  the  Sun- 
Times  Syndicate  making  plans 
to  expand  his  syndication.  (See 
E&P  July  31.  p.  40). 

As  Kupcinet  returned  from 
vacation  here  this  week,  he  was 
faced  with  a  $100,000  libel  suit 
filed  by  Albert  Dilling,  Chicago 
attorney  and  former  husband  of 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Dilling,  author 
of  “The  Red  Network.”  Kup¬ 
cinet  has  been  named  defendant 
in  the  libel  suit  as  a  result  of  an 
item  in  his  column  concerning 
Dilling. 

Decline  Is  Unlikely 
In  Pulpwood  Prices 

There  is  little  likelihood  that 
a  decline  in  pulpwood  prices 
will  follow  the  current  slump  in 
lumber  prices,  E&P  has  been 
advised. 

In  reply  to  an  inquiry,  R.  M. 
Fowler  of  the  Newsprint  Manu¬ 
facturers  Association  com¬ 
mented:  “Have  no  knowledge  of 
any  current  decline  in  pulpwood 
prices.  You  realize,  of  course, 
that  about  75%  of  the  pulpwood 
is  produced  on  the  manufac¬ 
turers’  own  limits  and  only  the 
balance  is  purchased  on  the  mar¬ 
ket.” 

The  Canadian  Pulp  and  Paper 
Association  noted  that  the  sea¬ 
son’s  wood  harvest  was  a  record 
one — 10%  over  last  year’s — but 
the  cost  of  logging  operations 
was  “substantially  greater.”  The 
average  weekly  wage  earned  by 
loggers  is  48%  more  than  in 
1946  and  14%  above  1947. 


N.  Y.  Star  to  Start 
Bulldog  Edition 

The  Star  will  shine  earlier  in 
New  York  next  week:  beginning 
Sept.  12  it  publishes  an  8  p.m. 
bulldog. 

Thus,  the  first  editions  of  the 
tabloid  published  by  Bartley  C. 
Crum  and  Joseph  Barnes  will 
compete  on  newstands  with  the 
News  and  Mirror. 

Lawrence  Resner,  Crum’s  as¬ 
sistant,  said  the  bulldog  wfill 
play-up  sports  and  pictures. 
Make-up,  aimed  at  street  sales, 
is  to  be  bolder  than  that  of  later 
editions.  The  edition  will  go 
to  bed  at  7:30. 

Starting  with  the  Sept.  18  is¬ 
sue.  the  Star  will  prepare  and 
print  its  weekend  ^itions— 
dated  Sundays— Saturday,  rather 
than  Friday,  nights.  The  Star  still 
will  be  a  six-day  paper:  it  will 
publish  no  Saturday  editions. 

Announced,  too,  by  the  paper 
this  week  were  three  staff  ap¬ 
pointments:  As  drama  critic, 
John  Lardner,  Newsweek  sports 
columnist.  As  Broadway  Col¬ 
umnist,  John  Wilson,  until  now 
a  Star  reporter.  As  a  reporter, 
Guy  Richards,  former  Daily 
News  war  correspondent  and 
Life  staffer. 

In  Israel  for  a  two-week  tour, 
Crum  was  filing  back  stories.  It 
is  his  second  visit  to  Palestine. 
He  was  there  in  1946. 

■ 

Court  Upholds  Firing 
Of  Manila  Editor 

Manila — The  Court  of  Indus¬ 
trial  Relations  has  upheld  the 
contention  of  Ramon  Roces,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Manila  Evening  News, 
that  he  has  the  right  to  name  his 
own  editor.  The  ruling  sup¬ 
ported  the  publisher’s  dismissal 
of  Cipriano  Cid  as  editor,  which 
precipitated  a  five-week  strike 
by  the  editorial  staff. 

Roces  contended  he  had  fired 
Cid  solely  for  cause  and  the 
court  upheld  him.  Cid  is  a  vete¬ 
ran  newspaperman  and  labor 
leader.  A  Filipino  was  named 
in  Cid’s  place. 
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CARTOONISTS  CAST  BALLOTS  OF  COMMENT  ON  WALLACE  CAMPAIGN 


THE  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 

Detroit  News  Shifts 
Sunday  Home  Section 


DETROIT,  Mich.  — The  Detroit 

News,  starting  Sept.  10,  has 
taken  the  unusual  step  of  run* 
ning  its  completely  revamped 
Home  Section  devoted  to  real  es¬ 
tate  and  building  pages  on  Fri¬ 
days  instead  of  Sundays. 

The  new  section  will  be  com¬ 
plete  in  itself,  with  an  artistic 
front  page  of  its  own.  It  will  be 
edited  by  E.  A.  Baumgarth, 
known  to  News  readers  and  ad¬ 
vertisers  as  one  of  America's 
foremost  real  estate  and  build¬ 
ing  editors. 

William  H.  Moore,  director  of 
advertising  for  the  News,  ex¬ 
plaining  the  reasons  for  the 
switch,  said: 

“It’s  just  a  plain  fact  that  the 
Sunday  News  has  reached  its 
mechanical  maximum  of  96 
pages.  Because  of  this  page  re¬ 
striction,  the  Home  Section  has 
been  stymied  at  eight  pages  and 
we  have  had  to  turn  down  ad¬ 
vertising. 

Room  for  Expansion 

“Moving  the  section  to  the 
Friday  paper  opens  the  way  for 
unlimited  advertising  opportuni¬ 
ties.  The  Friday  News,  which 
has  been  running  from  48  to  60 
pages,  leaves  plenty  of  room  for 
expansion.” 

Moore  pointed  out  that  the 
switch  would  also  make  it  pos¬ 
sible  to  devote  a  good  deal  more 
editorial  content  to  the  section, 
with  the  new  pages  offering  bet¬ 
ter  art  treatment  and  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  use  more  space  for  fea¬ 
tures  of  interest  to  homemak¬ 
ers  and  homebuilders. 

The  enlarged  section  comes  at 
a  time  when  Detroit  is  enjoying 
one  of  the  busiest  building  pe¬ 
riods  in  its  history — which  natu¬ 
rally  leads  to  greater  interest  in 
stories  about  homes  and,  of 
course,  in  advertising,  Moore 
said. 

Although  the  Sunday  editions 


S«*  ‘Local  Artistry' 


of  the  News — running  to  554,187 
copies — have  been  big  attrac¬ 
tions  to  home  section  advertis¬ 
ers — the  Friday  editions  will 
maintain  the  same  advertising 
interest,  he  said. 

This  is  because  such  advertis¬ 
ers  are  interested  in  the  home- 
delivery  circulation — going  to 
people  who  are  fully  interested 
in  homes — and  78%  of  the  News’ 
weekday  circulation  of  432,089 
is  home-delivered. 

“And  there  is  another  good 
angle,”  Moore  said.  “The  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  five-day  week 
means  that  a  great  number  of 
people  now  have  Saturdays  off 
as  well  as  Sundays.  With  the 
new  Home  Section  appearing  on 
Fridays  hereafter,  there  will  be 
two  shopping  days  for  custom¬ 
ers  to  follow  up  News  ads — giv¬ 
ing  the  advertisers  two  selling 
days.” 

The  Friday  printing  gives  a 
chance  for  immediate  action  by 
customers,  too,  instead  of  the 
Sunday  lag  until  stores  open. 

Another  advantage  of  the 
switch  is  the  opening  of  the 
eight  Sunday  pages  previously 
devoted  to  the  Home  Section  to 
other  advertising  and  editorial 
uses. 

lustiiiable  Pride 

WHEN  a  newspaper  can  deliver 

customers  numbering  one- 
third  of  its  circulation,  it  ought 
to  be  granted  the  privilege  of 
boasting  about  it. 

On  that  theory,  the  Lake 
Wales  (Fla.)  Highlander,  on 
two  recent  occasions,  took 
large  space  for  house  ads  about 
a  couple  of  highly  successful 
performances  by  advertisers. 

One  of  these  ads  told  of  the 
Bon  Ton  Bakery’s  offer  of  450 
p.astic  gift  boxes  with  every  50- 
cent  purchase,  to  celebrate  its 
reopening  after  renovation. 

“The  advertisement  appeared 
only  in  the  Highlander,”  said 
the  publication.  “Monday, 
crowds  began  thronging  in  ear¬ 
ly  in  the  morning.  At  the  end  of 
the  day,  more  than  400  of  the 
gift  boxes  had  been  given  to 
customers.  .  .  .  Moral:  The  ’lit¬ 
tle  daily’  brings  in  the  biggest 
crowds.” 

Against  the  400-customer  re¬ 
sponse,  note  this:  The  Highlan¬ 
der’s  rate  card,  under  “Circula¬ 
tion,”  says:  "Home  delivered  by 
carrier  to  majority  of  Lake 
Wales  homes — over  1,000.  Total 
—1,246.” 

The  Highlander’s  second  ad 
told  of  the  response  to  an  ad  by 
a  women’s  wear  store. 

Local  Artistry 

PORTLAND,  Ore. — Refuting  the 

frequently  expressed  criticism 
that  the  bulk  of  newspaper  local 
display  ads  ( in  contrast  with 
national)  are  “thrown  together” 
and  show  lack  of  research  in 
preparation,  the  Portland  Ore¬ 
gon  Journal  is  running  a  series 


of  highly  individualized,  super¬ 
professional  ads  for  Western 
Door  &  Plywood  Corp. 

Western  Door  was  running  a 
weekly  2x5  inch  ad  two  years 
ago  when  George  Putz  of  the 
Journal’s  local  ad  staff  began 
writing  copy.  Now  the  ads  run 
up  to  160  inches. 

H.  C.  Morris,  who  with  his 
two  sons  owns  the  firm,  recently 
spent  a  whole  day  with  Putz  at 
the  company’s  millwork  plant, 
taking  along  an  artist  to  make 
sketches  for  future  ads.  Anoth¬ 
er  day  was  spent  at  a  hardwood 
slicing  mill,  making  it  possible 
for  copywriter  and  artist  to  see 
all  the  steps  required  in  manu¬ 
facture  of  the  products. 

Result*  (see  cut)  is  informa¬ 
tive,  attractive,  educational  and 
high-caiiber. 


36  Pages 

FORT  WORTH,  Tex.  — 

opening  of  Lronard’s 
ment  Store  after  expansion 
marked  by  special  36-page 
tions  in  both  the  Fort  W, 
Star-Telegram  and  Fort  wl 
Press. 

A  general  store  on  a 
fled  scale — grossing  $26,00!! 
a  year  currently— Leonard’s 
West  Texas  institution.  Bte|U 
ers  Marvin  and  Obadiah  I 
ard  attribute  much  of  their, 
cess  to  local  newspaper  adi 
tising. 

Stories  about  the  store 
interspersed  with  general 
and  features  in  the  special 
tions.  Congratulatory  adv( 
ing  accompanied  the  store’s 
multiple-page  display  copy. 
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City-Size  Secondary 

POPULATION  of  a  city  is  less 

important  than  its  strategic 
location  in  the  campaign  plans 
of  Fleming-Hall  Tobacco  Corp. 
for  Sano  de-nicotinized  ciga¬ 
rettes. 

Using  daily  newspapers  only 
in  its  consumer  advertising,  the 
firm  started  a  13-week  campaign 
Sept.  7  with  first  insertions  in 
40  major  markets.  As  the  drive 
develops,  it  will  be  carried  into 
500  “small-city”  newspapers,  in¬ 
cluding  many  in  cities  of  less 
than  25,000  population,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Arnold  Deutsch,  president 
of  Deutsch  &  Shea,  Inc.,  agency. 

With  emphasis  on  such  themes 
as:  “Has  your  doctor  said  ‘re¬ 
duce  smoking’?”  and  “There’s  a 
cigarette  that’s  safer  for  you,” 
the  campaign  will  be  heightened 
by  a  concentrated  promotion  to 
the  medical  profession,  through 
direct  mail  and  sampling. 


New  York  and  Chicago  Sept 

A  small  reminder  ad  in  I 
atrical  copy  style  will  run 
amusement  pages  Sept.  15 
16,  announcing  the  “World 
miere.” 

Color  will  be  used  in  S 
magazine  sections  and 
tional  magazines. 

Foote,  Cone  &  Belding  is  'jJ 
agency. 


Shaving  Treet 
TREET  Safety  Razor  Corp., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  has  prepar*| 
a  newspaper  campaign  to  run 
177  papers  in  176  cities.  ’ITieaj 
is:  “Good  Morning!  Was  Yq 
Shave  a  Treet?” 

Copy  will  run  three  time 
week  for  10  weeks,  with  a 
of  1,655  lines  in  each  newspapef 
during  the  period. 

Federal  Advertising  AgeefidTemsei 
is  placing  the  campaign. 
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'Dreamliners' 


AN  ALL  NEW  20th  Century 

Limited,  first  of  New  York 
Central’s  fleet  of  post-war 
“Dreamliners,”  is  being  an¬ 
nounced  in  a  series  of  large  - 
space  newspaper  (see  cut)  and 
magazine  ads  in  September  and 
October. 

First  ads  are  breaking  this 
week  in  New  York  and  Chicago, 
featuring  the  first  run  of  the 
train.  This  1,200-line  ad  will  be 
followed  by  a  1,500-line  ad  invit¬ 
ing  inspection  of  the  train  in 
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Greeting  Cards 

CHICAGO  —  Autumn  and 

winter  holiday  season 
bring  a  boom  in  the  gr.. 
card  business,  manufacturen 
lieve,  and  strong  advertiay 
campaign  plans  are  nearing 
pletion. 

First  to  announce  plans  is 
son  Art  Co..  Cincinnati,  w 
advertising  is  handled  by  Cte^ 
tiansen  Advertising  Agency,  C:| 
cago. 

Gibson  started  national 
vertising  in  newspapers  th."* 
years  ago  using  a  list  of  66  rf 
dia.  Last  year  124  newspapg 
were  used.  Starting  this  mor 
the  list  has  been  expanded 
175  newspapers,  each  to  get* 
insertions  during  the  year. 
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Also  Campaigning 
REMINGTON  RAND  star 
Sept.  8  an  extensive  natia  ^ 
campaign  for  its  new  Eled^ 
De  Luxe  typewriter,  using  Im 
space  copy  in  metropofiH 
newspapers. 

Joseph  E.  Lewis  &  Co.,  tt 
Baltimore,  Md.,  is  runnugl 
campaign  in  the  roto  sectioMl 
metropolitan  newspapers  wT 
Tankless  Heater.  Samuel 
Co.,  Inc.,  New  York,  i* 
agency.  ., 

Pillsbury  Mills.  Minneap*^ 
{Continued  on  page  60) 
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Newspaper  Ads  Get 
Fast  Action— Shaw 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


CHICAGO — It’s  going  to  take 

the  impact  of  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  to  really  move  prod¬ 
ucts  at  the  retail  level  this  fall, 
John  W.  Shaw,  37-year-old  pres¬ 
ident  of  John  W.  Shaw  Adver¬ 
tising,  Inc.,  Chicago  agency,  told 
Editor  &  Publisher  in  discuss¬ 
ing  his  advertising  credo. 

Mr.  Shaw  is  no  novice  in  the 
advertising  business,  despite  the 
fact  he's  under  40  and  only  one 
member  of  his  fast-growing 
agency  is  over  40.  John  Shaw 
knows  the  value  of  each  me¬ 
dium,  but  he’s  not  kidding  him¬ 
self  or  his  clients  when  it  comes 
to  fast  action.  He  knows  that 
when  immediate  sales  are 
wanted,  newspapers  are  the  best 
bet. 

Newspapers  Produce  Sales 

“Sales  are  not  made  in  an 
agency,  a  plant,  or  a  warehouse, 
but  over  the  retail  counter,”  he 
declared,  in  pointing  out  that 
every  smart  agency  executive 
can  well  take  note  how  depart¬ 
ment  stores  use  newspapers  ef¬ 
fectively,  day  in  and  day  out, 
the  year  'round. 

"We  use  newspapers  for  faster 
action  and  greater  merchandis¬ 
ing  support,”  said  Shaw,  adding 
that  magazines,  generally  speak¬ 
ing,  are  long-term  sales  builders. 
“But  when  the  going  gets  tough, 
newspapers  can  be  relied  upon 
to  do  a  sales  job,  if  copy  and 
merchandising  are  right.” 

John  Shaw’s  record  in  the  ad¬ 
vertising  business  is  not  to  be 
sneezed  at,  even  though  his  com- 
paratively-young  agency  is  not 
the  biggest  in  Chicago.  His  ag¬ 
gressive  manner  in  approaching 
any  and  all  problems  has  made 
his  17-year  record  in  the  adver¬ 
tising  business  a  shining  exam¬ 
ple  of  building  solidly  for  the 
future. 

Doubles  Billing 

Skipping  over  his  early  ex¬ 
perience,  for  the  moment,  con¬ 
sider  what  he  and  his  associates 
have  accomplished  since  June 
17,  1947,  when  the  firm  of  Shaw- 
LeVally  was  dissolved  and  John 
W.  Shaw  Advertising,  Inc.,  set 
up  business  on  its  own.  The 
Shaw  agency  started  with  $800,- 
000  annual  billing  and  today  it 
has  more  than  doubled  that  fig¬ 
ure.  Back  of  this  healthy 
growth  is  the  restless  philosophy 
of  John  Shaw,  who  truly  be¬ 
lieves  that  you  can’t  run  an  ad¬ 
vertising  business  by  applying 
the  seat  of  your  pants  to  the  seat 
of  your  chair.”  i 

Cooperative  Ownership 

Today,  Shaw's  agency  has  15 
accounts,  but  he  is  quick  to 
point  out  that  his  company  is 
not  a  one-man  organization. 

“In  the  agency  business,  no 
one  man  can  have  all  the  an¬ 
swers,”  he  explained.  “It  takes 
a  lot  of  people  and  plenty  of  co¬ 
operative  e.'^^ort.  And  when  I 
say  cooperative,  I  mean  Just 
that. 

“We  not  only  have  a  coopera¬ 
tive  profit  sharing  plan  in  our 


agency,  but  six  months  ago  we 
inaugurated  cooperative  owner¬ 
ship,  turning  over  10%  of  the 
stock  to  our  employes — not  only 
to  top  executives,  but  to  em¬ 
ployes  down  the  line,  including 
secretaries  and  copywriters. 
(Today,  there  are  14  stockhold¬ 
ers  in  the  Shaw  agency), 

“We  recognized  how  hard  it 
is  for  a  person  to  build  up  an 
equity  in  a  business,  so  we  in¬ 
troduced  cooperative  ownership, 
which  we  plan  to  extend  to 
others  as  time  goes  on.  An 
agency  can’t  grow  if  it’s  going 
to  be  a  one-man  shop.  We  look 
upon  our  cooperative  profit 
sharing  and  stock  ownership  as 
democracy  in  action  in  an 
agency  operation  such  as  ours.” 

There  is  nothing  pretentious 
about  the  Shaw  agency  quarters 
in  the  Builders  Building.  In  fact, 
the  agency  is  bursting  at  the 
seams  and  is  constantly  seeking 
more  space,  now  occupying  six 
scatter^  units  at  its  present  lo¬ 
cation.  President  Shaw’s  office 
is  anything  but  big.  Though 
nicely  furnished,  its  size  takes 
on  the  appearance  of  an  over¬ 
grown  telephone  booth. 

"We  would  like  fancier  of¬ 
fices,  but  we  can’t  afford  them 
and  we  think  it  is  poor  business 
at  this  stage  of  the  game,”  says 
Mr.  Shaw. 


To  Sell  a  Feature 
NINE  Times  You  Must 
Hove  QUALITY 

And  that  is  just  what  you  get  in 
the  Keister  ads. 

In  Fredericksburg,  Va.,  these 
tremendously  popular  ads  have 
just  been  resold  for  the  ninth 
consecutive  six-month  period. 

And  this  is  a  typical  case  of  what 
newspapers  from  coast  to  coast 
are  doing  with  the  Keister  “Sup¬ 
port  the  Church”  feature. 

Over  400  new^apers  in  the  USA 
and  Canada  are  now  running  this 
series  every  week. 

Appealing  art  and  fine  texts  are 
found  in  over  200  ads  now  ready 
in  mat  form  complete — the  larg¬ 
est  series  of  religious  ads  ever 
prepared  for  the  American  press. 
Conveniently  arranged  for  use  in 
spaces  from  3-column  by  10 
inches  to  whole  pages. 

Write  today  for  proofs  and  full 
information. 


DEPARTMENT  N 
•TRASBURO,  VIRGINIA 


John  W.  Shaw 


Having  yet  to  be  “fired”  from 
an  account — although  he  has  re¬ 
signed  from  a  couple — Shaw 
told  E.  &  P.  “there  is  no  excuse 
for  an  agency  losing  an  account 
if  it  is  on  the  ball.”  He  ex¬ 
plained  that  the  Shaw  agency 
does  a  couple  of  things  which 
tend  to  make  the  organization 
close  to  its  clients.  These  in¬ 
clude: 

1.  Weekly  planning  meetings 
with  each  of  the  agency’s  clients 
on  a  regularly  set  schedule. 

2.  Agency  “improvement 
meetings"  every  six  months 
with  each  client  to  learn  from 
the  client  what  the  agency  can 
do  to  improve  its  services.  At 
these  meetings  the  client  can  get 
off  his  chest  anything  he  doesn’t 
like  about  the  way  in  which  the 
agency  is  handling  the  account. 

Shaw  is  frank  to  admit  that 


his  organization  is  out  after  W 
accounts,  but  he  hastened  to  e 
plain  the  agency  is  not  seekk 
to  grab  the  whole  account  £ 
first  time.  “We  ask  for  a  sum 
piece  of  the  business  to  bttli 
with  and  a  chance  to  prove  oq 
selves,”  he  said.  “Such  an  a 
proach  permits  the  client  to  ^ 
us  and  establishes  us  on  a  non 
sound  basis.  We,  in  turn,  m 
given  a  chance  to  prove’ « 
worth,  for  we  know  that  we® 
only  as  successful  as  our  clian 
are.” 

Shaw  believes  there  has  beg 
too  much  "fluff”  in  the  agenn 
business  and  not  enough  hut 
hitting  sales  and  merchandia» 
research  in  the  field. 

“All  we  are  trying  to  do  ijti 
assist  in  the  sale  of  a  product! 
service,”  he  said.  “Making  tir 
ads  is  incidental  in  this  busion 
these  days.  Merchandising « 
tivity  is  just  as  important « 
creating  the  ads.  As  maibii 
get  tighter,  it  is  necessary 
spend  more  and  more  time  i 
these  markets  to  learn  sale 
problems  first  hand.” 

Invites  Reps  to  Lunch 

As  part  of  the  agency’s  politj 
to  “stay  close  to  the  actual  job, 
Shaw  on  two  occasions  this  yei; 
has  invited  in  the  newspa;*: 
representatives  as  luncheo; 
guests  to  announce  newspa;e 
campaigns  in  which  he  sou^ 
“the  last  drop  of  blood”  in  fe 
way  of  merchandising  coopen 
tion  and  suggested  tie-in  ads. 

The  first  of  these  luncheaa 
was  to  announce  a  June  garde: 

(Continued  on  Page  42) 


MIMO  TO  SRACI  RUYIM; 

The  Lion ’s  Share 
of  Sales  Wi 
Can  Be  Yours  ^ 


Yes,  here  is  a  feast  to  be  had  for  the  asking,  but,  you  mus: 
ask  in  the  right  way. 

Each  year  Beacon  Journal  Buyers  are  not  only  asked  to 
spend  but  do  spend  in  excess  of  425  million  dollars  in  u 
tail  sales.  This  spending  is  the  result  of  wise 
consistent  selling  programs  planned  by  Beacon  Jourai! 
advertisers. 

Since  Akron  Buyers  read  only  one  newspaper,  The  Beawr 
Journal  is  a  must  if  you  wish  to  sell  this  rich  market. 


AKRON  BEACON  J 


JOHN  S  KNIGHT  PUBLISHER 
REPRESENTED  NATlON/kLLY  BY  STORY  BROOKj  0  EINLEY 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  September  11,  ISS 


The  300,000  Sun  families  bought  3,450,000  articles  of  apparel  and 
home  furnishings  at  department  stores  during  a  two-month  panel 
period.  This  is  618,000  or  22%  more  than  the  number  of  such  items 
bought  by  300,000  average  New  York  families. 


NEW  YORK 

Keprestnted  in  Chicago,  Detroit,  Son  Francitco  ond  lot  Angtitt  by 
Crctmtr  &  Woodward  Inc.;  in  Boston,  Tilton  S.  Bell 


FACTS  FROM  THE  NEW  YORK  SUN  CONSUMER  PANEL 

i- . - 


OoStS  to  Bo  AnOlyZOd  243  Pages  Printed 

At  INF  CO  Convention 

w  W**fc*w**  Sacramento  Bee  Progress  Edi¬ 
tion  since  before  the  war  ap- 

KEYED  to  the  theme,  “Cost  Re-  discussion  of  property  insurance,  peared  Sept.  1  with  248  pages, 
duction  and  Control,"  the  first  Sept.  28— evening,  annual  din-  The  10  special  sections,  each 


duction  and  Control,"  the  first 


248  Pages  Printed 

In  rrogress  hdltion  Cleveland,  O.— Last  year,  just 
Sacramento,  Calif.  —  First  before  the  National  Air  Races 
Sacramento  Bee  Progress  Edi-  here,  one  of  the  out-of-town  air- 
tion  since  before  the  war  ap-  men,  during  a  qualifying  at- 
peared  Sept.  1  with  248  pages.  tempt,  kept  cutting  across  the 
The  10  special  sections,  each  airport  in  a  manner  that  dis- 


annual  meeting  of  the  Institute  ner.  Upper  Tower;  speaker,  vvith  a  color  cover,  totaled  208  nipted  all  airline  traffic, 

of  Newspaper  Controllers  and  Mark  Ethridge,  editor,  Louis-  pages  and  the  main  news  was  40  It  was  obvious  to  all  on  the 

Finance  Officers  will  take  place  ville  (  K  y .  )  Courier-Journal;  pages.  The  issue  was  timed  to  ground,  including  Charles  Tracy, 

Sept.  26  to  29  at  the  Stevens  toastmaster,  William  C.  Ellis,  precede  opening  of  the  Cali-  aviation  editor  of  the  Cleveland 


Hotel.  Chicago. 

Slated  for  the  meeting  is  a 


Providence  ( R.  I. )  Journal. 
Sept.  29 — morning,  discussion 


fornia  State  Fair. 


Press,  that  the  man  was  mixed 


The  paper  was  the  largest  ever  up  on  his  race  course,  and  Tracy 


full  discussion  of  the  economics  and  demonstration  of  substitute  published  by  the  Bee  and  re-  went  over  to  see  him  when  he 
of  newspaper  publishing,  with  printing  processes.  South  Ball-  quired  177  tons  of  newsprint,  landed. 

emphasis  on  subjects  of  immedi-  room;  speakers,  Basil  L.  Walters  Each  copy  weighed  2.9  pounds  The  aviator  came  out  clutch- 
ate  value  in  effecting  savings  and  Everett  C.  Groves,  Chicago  and  the  issue  required  950  gal-  iug  a  sheet  torn  from  the  Press, 


and  reducing  costs,  according  to  Daily  News. 


the  program  committee. 


Ions  of  ink.  Distribution  went  which  contained  a  picture  in- 


Sept.  29 — noon,  luncheon  with  to  nearly  110,000  subscribers  tended  to  orient  such  ground- 


Principal  speaker  at  the  an-  round-table  discussion.  Private  and  purchasers,  with  the  price  liugs  as  auto-borne  race  visitors. 


nual  dinner  will  be  Mark  Eth-  Dining  Rooms  1  and  2. 


ridge,  editor  Louisville  (Ky.) 
Courier- Journal.  Subject  has 
not  yet  been  announced. 

Invitations  have  already  been 


sent  out  from  the  Institute's  ing 


ly.)  Sept.  29  —  afternoon,  group  five  cents, 
has  visits  to  plant  of  Chicago  Daily 

een  Registration  fee  for  the  meet-  FAAG 


unchanged  from  the  customary  aviators.  The  fiyer  had 

five  cents.  been  turning  at  the  wrong 

I  smokestack. 

c* n  n _ _ mz _  This  year.  Sept.  4-5-6,  no  such 


FAAG  Convention 


thing  happened,  fortunately. 


The  1948  convention  of  the  Tracy,  an  aviator  himself,  had 


New  York  headquarters  to  news-  charges  for  the  various  lunch-  First  Advertising  Agency  Group  flown  the  race  course,  had  an 
paper  finance  officers  and  other  eons  and  dinners.  Chairman  of  will  take  place  at  Ponte  Vedra  artist  draw  it  as  it  appears  from 


executives. 

Cost  Cuts  Chief  Theme 

Major  business  session  of  the 
meeting  will  be  that  of  Monday 
afternoon.  Sept.  27  —  covering 
costs,  expense  reduction,  prep¬ 
aration  for  the  future. 

Opening  address  at  this  ses¬ 
sion  will  be  delivered  by  Thom¬ 
as  F.  Mowle  of  Dow,  Jones  Co., 
publishers  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal.  Other  Institute  mem¬ 
bers  will  present  papers  on  such 
subjects  as:  “The  Controller’s 
Part  in  Aiding  Management  to 
Reduce  Costs”;  “Interpreting  Ac¬ 
counting  Statements  to  Manage¬ 
ment”;  “Establishment  of  Ratios 
and  Statistics  Needed  in  Cost 
Reduction  Control  Program”; 
“Depreciation  and  Replacement 
of  Plant  and  Equipment”;  etc. 

Although  these  analyses  will 
be  thorough,  all  papers  and  ad¬ 
dresses  will  be  brief.  Editor  & 
Publisher  has  been  informed,  to 
permit  time  for  a  question  and 
discussion  period. 

The  program,  as  presently 
drawn  up,  is  as  follows,  with  all 
events  at  the  Stevens  unless  oth¬ 
erwise  indicated: 

Sept.  26 — afternoon  and  eve¬ 
ning,  reception  and  dinner,  Tow¬ 
er  Room. 

Sept.  27 — morning,  business 
meeting  for  members  only. 
South  Ballroom.  Election  of  of¬ 
ficers  and  directors,  action  on 
proposed  bylaws,  discussion  of 
activities  program,  establishment 
of  regional  conferences. 

Sept.  27  —  noon,  luncheon. 
North  Ballroom. 

Sept.  27  —  afternoon,  business 
session  (outlined  above). 

Sept.  27 — evening,  dinner  and 
entertainment  by  Chicago  news¬ 
paper  publishers,  Edgewater 
Beach  Hotel. 

Sept.  28  —  morning,  business 
session.  West  Ballroom.  Speak¬ 
ers  and  subjects:  A.  V.  Miller, 
New  York  Herald  Tribune,  “Job 
Definitions  and  Evaluation”;  G. 
S.  Phillips,  Washington  Post, 
“Controller’s  Contribution  to  La¬ 
bor  Negotiations.” 

Sept.  28  —  noon,  round-table 
luncheons,  with  “shop  talk”  on 
current  problems  and  proce¬ 
dures,  South  Ballroom. 

Sept.  28  —  afternoon,  general 
session  on  tax  experiences.  West 
Ballroom,  to  be  followed  by  a 


the  program  committee  is  Joseph  Inn,  Ponte  Vedra,  Fla.,  Oct.  19  the  air,  and  gave  each  pilot  a 


G.  Terry  of  Wolf  &  Co. 


to  21  inclusive. 
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—  how  different  in  the  great  and  rich  Los  Angeles 
A.B.C.  City  and  Retail  Trading  Zones  which  have  over  70  per  cent 
of  all  the  people  and  money  in  Southern  California  —  where  the 
Herald-Express  has  thousands  more  readers  than  any  other  daily. 

A  proven  medium! 


HERALD-EXPRESS 

DtriESiNTEO  NAtlONAllT  IT  MOlONEt.  IE6AN  1  ECMMITI.  INC 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  SeptBmber'fl,i948 


The  ignitron  tube  above  converts  a-c  power  for  d-c  drive  motors — is 
the  control  and  power  headquarters  for  the  new  General  Electric  elec¬ 
tronic  press  drive.  This  modern  drive  provides  closer  speed  control  and 
more  flexibility  at  less  cost,  compared  with  conventional  a-c  drives.  The 
SJr^e  is  designed  around  the  co-ordinated  load-center  method  of  power 
disSibution  which  saves  heavy -wiring  costs  and  critical  materials. 
Powe^Suvings  alone  range  from  zero  at  maximum  geared  speed  to  50 
per  cent  a^^lf  speed. 

Space  is  save^H^  maintenance  costs  reduced  because  auxiliary  thread¬ 
ing  motor,  slow  geS^^g  motor,  over -running  clutch,  two-speed  gears 
and  drive  brakes  are  effl^mated. 

Constant  running  speed  isrh^ependent  of  load  changes.  The  G-E  elec¬ 
tronic  press  drive  has  the  aov^^^ages  of  stepless  speed  control  from 
threading  speed  to  maximum  speeo^l^th  stable  shunt-speed  regulation 
at  any  point. 

Smooth  jogging  and  running  operations  are^J^ormed  without  contactor 
or  switching  operations.  Control  maintenance  i5*^duced  to  a  minimum. 
Load  resistor  losses  are  eliminated  and  heat  dissipHion  is  no  longer  a 
major  expense.  x. 

Maintenance  costs  are  reduced  because  no  heavy  rotating  machinery  is 
required.  Electronic  power  and  control  apparatus  is  static. 


EVERYTHING  ELECTRIC  FOR 
THE  PRINTING  INDUSTRY 


Consider  the  advantages  of  purchasing  all 
your  electric  equipment — glue  pots  to 
press  drives — from  General  Electric.  It 
will  simplify  your  designing,  buying,  in¬ 
stallation  and  service  problems.  All  the 
components  of  your  plant  will  dovetail 
together  to  form  an  attractive  and  efficient 
operation  unit.  Call  or  write  your  local 
G-E  sales  office.  Apparatus  Dapartmant, 
General  Elactric  Company,  Schanactady  5,  N.  Y. 


Apparatus  Department,  Sec.  P658-26 
General  Electric  Company 
Schenectady  5,  New  York 


Please  send  me  bulletin  GEA-4670  on  the  new  G-E  electronic  press  drive. 


Name. 


Hove  you  seen  the  G-E  color  sound 
slidefilm  "Modern  Industrial  Power 
Distribution"— o  More  Power  to  America 
project  designed  to  aid  American  in¬ 
dustry  achieve  greater  productivity. 
Ask  your  local  G-E  office  to  arrange  for 
its  showing  in  your  area. 


The  Countess  Finds 
U.S.  Ads  Superior 

By  James  L.  Collings 


THE  BLONDE.  hazel  -  eyed 
countess  wore  an  eggshell  blue 
tailored  linen  jacket,  a  plaid 
skirt,  black  shoes,  black  hand¬ 
bag.  black  gloves  and  an  accent 
of  blended  patterns. 

"Everysing  I  wear,  it  is 
French,  except  ze  shoes.”  she 
said.  "Ze  shoes,  zey  are  Ameri¬ 
can.  How  I  love  zese  American 
siloes,  ah!” 

Cheerios  &  Zeses 
Her  accent,  less  provincial, 
was  fashionably  designed  by 
France,  where  she  was  born  27 
years  ago,  and  by  England, 
where  she  schooled.  It  is  a 
polygenous  mixture  of  cheerios 
and  zeses,  of  warm  beer  and 
rich  wines,  of  Downing  St.  and 
the  Champs  Elysees. 

The  countess  is  Francoise 
Frochot.  public  relations  assist¬ 
ant  in  the  Paris  office  of  Abbott 
Kimball,  a  New  York  City  ad¬ 
vertising  agency.  The  foreign 
branch  opened  last  February, 
and  she  has  been  in  this  country 
for  the  past  six  weeks. 

The  other  member  of  the  de¬ 
partment  is  Harrison  Elliott,  her 
American  boss,  installed  there 
as  the  agency's  contribution  to 
Franco-American  lend-lease. 

”I  come  ovair."  she  said,  “to 
get  ze  general  idea  of  how  AK 
works  in  United  States  and  how 
we  could  manage  to  work  your 
ideas  in  advertising  ovair  there.” 

The  stylish  countess  hopes 
that  the  adaptation  of  American 
advertising  methods  will  con¬ 
vince  the  French  that  advertis¬ 
ing  is  really  an  important  thing 
in  business. 

Paging  Stava  Hannagan 
‘‘French  advertising  is  differ¬ 
ent  from  America’s. "  she  ex¬ 
plained.  “It  is  different  because 
it  is  not  so  striking  and  ze  budg¬ 
ets  are  smaller.  My  people 
aren’t  very  publicity  minded. 

“The  economic  situation 
doesn’t  allow  much  spending 
now  aftair  ze  war,  which  makes 
it  so  difficult.  Also,  there’s  a 
scar-city  of  certain  items.” 

“A  what,  countess?” 

Little  flames  of  laughter  burn¬ 
ed  zigzag  lines  throughout  her 
face,  then,  quickly,  these  flames 
raced  into  her  deepset  eyes, 
v'here  they  burned  even  bright¬ 
er  and  more  merrily,  smoldering 
away  slowly. 

Her  eyes  are  Paris — sophisti¬ 
cated,  alluring,  beautiful. 

“How  you  zay  it?”  she  laugh¬ 
ed.  “You  know,  a  scar  city  of 
items.  I  mean  not  many  of 
zem.” 

Punctured  Moneybags 
There  are  other  essential  dif¬ 
ferences  between  the  two  na¬ 
tions  in  the  matter  of  advertis¬ 
ing  techniques,  she  said.  These 
differences  are  predicated  al¬ 
most  entirely  on  France’s  punc¬ 
tured  moneybags. 

“You  do  teerific  amount  of 
posters.  We  do  zem,  but  not  zo 
much,  and  radio  commercials, 
well,  zey  are  shorter  and  not  zo 


numerous  and  zey  don't  covair 
such  a  large  field. 

"And  your  newspaper  and 
niagazine  advertising,  it  is  more 
colorful.  Ours  has  always  bean 
(as  in  been)  conservative. 

"I  go  back  and  try  to  adapt 
zese  ideas.  It  might  be  diffi¬ 
cult.”  she  conceded. 

On  this  tour,  her  third  to  the 
United  States,  the  countess  has 


Francois*  Frochot 


gone  idea  collecting  from  coast 
to  coast.  In  Los  Angeles  and 
San  Francisco  she  studied  tele¬ 
vision,  broadcasting  and  the 
movies,  and  in  New  York  she 
visited  the  AP,  U.P..  INS  and 
Bell  Syndicate  offices  to  offer 
these  agencies  free  articles  on 
Paris  fashions. 

"I  was  amazed.”  she  ex¬ 
claimed.”  to  zee  Hollywood’s 
wardrobe  departments.  Ze 
dresses,  aha!  Zey  are  more 
beautiful  than  lots  of  Paris 
dresses.  Ze  materials,  ah  gorge¬ 
ous! 

“Such  a  country  you  have — I 
just  admire  it.  I  just  love  it. 
Such  beautiful  stores,  such 
buildings,  such  enthusiasm  ze 
people  have  about  everysing. 

Bathing  Beauties 

“And  your  women” — she  roll¬ 
ed  her  expressive  eyes — “zey 
have  beautiful  hair  and  face 
and  figure.  Zey  always  give  you 
ze  impression  of  just  coming  out 
of  ze  bath!” 

“Is  there  anything  you  don’t 
like  about  this  country,  count- 
es.s?” 

She  thought  a  hard  moment. 
’'Oh.  men’s  ties,”  she  laughed. 
“I  do  not  care  for  your  men's 
ties.  But  zat  is  all.  really.” 

Madame  Frochot.  the  mother  ; 
of  a  small  boy,  says  the  countess  j 
title  doesn’t  mean  too  much  in  j 
France.  ■ 

“Anyway,”  she  adds,  “society 
does  not  interest  me.  I  want  a 
good  career.  I  prefer  ze  com¬ 
pany  of  business  people  and  dip¬ 
lomats  and  arteests. 

“All  I  want  is  to  be  liaison  be¬ 
tween  AK.  New  York,  and  AK, 
Paris,  zo  I  can  come  ovair  here 
often  as  posseeble.” 


Saturday  Issue 
Dropped  As  Saving 

Burba.nk,  Calif.  —  Burbank 
Dally  Review,  after  publishing 
six  days  a  week  for  the  past  24 
years,  dropped  its  Saturday  is¬ 
sue  beginning  Sept.  4.  It  will 
publish  only  Monday  through 
Friday,  it  was  announced  by 
Niver  W.  Beaman,  editor  and 
general  manager. 

Steadily  increasing  costs  made 
it  necessary  to  either  increase 
the  price  on  home  delivery  pa¬ 
pers  or  drop  the  Saturday  paper, 
Beaman  explained. 


Functional  Furniture 
In  New  U.P.  Offices 

Dallas.  Tex.  —  Southwest  di¬ 
vision  headquarters  of  United 
Press  has  been  moved  into  new 
offices  in  the  newly  completed 
Norman  Building. 

At  the  same  time.  Acme  News 
Pictures  and  NEA.  have  moveci 
Southwest  offices  from  Fort 
Worth  to  Dallas,  also  being  lo¬ 
cated  in  the  Norman  Building. 

Functional  furniture  is  a  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  U.P.  office.  Included 
is  a  semicircular  filing  desk, 
with  teletype  machines  around 
the  rim.  A  large  news  desk  has 
five  typewriter  places. 

A  Dallas  architect  and  indus¬ 
trial  designer  worked  out  the 
furniture  under  the  direction  of 
Fred  A.  McCabe,  Southwest  di¬ 
visional  manager  of  U.  P. 

Harold  W.  Gully  is  Acme-NEA 
bureau  manager,  and  Eli  C.  Min¬ 
ton.  Southwestern  sales  repre¬ 
sentative. 

■ 

Bryan  Collier  to  Aid 
Dewey's  Campaign 

Washington — The  opening  of 
a  Southern  Information  Office 
for  the  Dewey-Warren  campaign 
and  the  appointment  of  Bryan 
Collier,  veteran  Georgia  news¬ 
paperman.  as  its  head  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  Republican  Na¬ 
tional  Committee. 

Coilier,  who  was  described  by 
the  committee  as  a  “Georgia 
Democrat,”  left  his  job  as  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Columbus  (Ga.) 
Ledger  to  accept. 


CHRISTMAS 

GREETINGS 

Advertising  Mat  Service 

Complete  with  copy  os  well  os 
art,  matted.  Service  can  be 
shipped  on  receipt  of  your 
order.  Write  or  Wire. 


2  Europeans 
Get  Fellowships 
In  Michigan 

Ann  Arbor,  Mich. — Two  stu¬ 
dents  from  Central  Europe  have 
received  graduate  fellowships 
from  the  University  of  Mich 
igan  and  University  Press  Club 
for  a  unique  two-year  program 
in  journalism.  The  awards  were 
announced  by  University  Presi¬ 
dent  Alexander  G.  Ruthven  and 
by  J.  E.  Campbell  of  Owosso, 
president  of  the  Press  Club. 

Purpose  of  the  fellowships  is 
to  further  understanding  abroad 
of  the  operation  of  the  free 
American  press.  The  two  young 
men  to  whom  the  fellowships 
have  been  granted  will  study  at 
the  university  during  1948  49, 
including  courses  in  journalism. 
During  the  following  year,  they 
will  gain  practical  experience 
by  working  on  Michigan  news¬ 
papers. 

■This  new  fellowship  program 
grew  out  of  proposals  advanced 
at  the  1947  meeting  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  Press  Club  of  Michigan, 
composed  of  newspaper  publish¬ 
ers  and  editors.  The  club  will 
sponsor  the  two  fellows  during 
their  year’s  editorial  experience 
on  newspapers  of  the  state, 
e 

Agency  Named 

The  Wall  Street  Journal  has 
appointed  Royal  &  de  Guzman 
to  handle  its  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  promotion. 


$213,623,000 


Effective  Buying 
Power 


SERVED 
and 
SOLD 
by 

The 

ERIE  DISPATCH 

Daily  --  Sunday 


Nat’I  Advertising 

Representatives 

Eteynolds-Fitzgerald  Co„  Inc. 

New  York,  Chicago,  Seattle, 
Detroit,  San  Franciico, 
Philadelphia,  Lot  Angelet 
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Ticket  to  a  Style  Show  (Washing^ 


Ruuwra  Meek  Al  Food  end  CoelKjp 
Treint  to  2  Milken  Germens  end[ 

Alliee  m  Weilem  Aieu  of  ieflm 


Mother  remembers  she  just  hasn’t 
jl/  a  thing  to  wear.  The  kids  are  fresh 
.T.£^  ■  out  of  wardrobe  again.  Dad  decides 

Ij  his  “best”  suit  won’t  last  another  season. 
/  So  the  whole  family  turns  to  the  adver- 
//  tising  and  feature  columns  of  THE  STAR 
I  for  its  home-delivered  style  show. 

II  The  Star’s  Evening  and  Sunday  clothing 
I  store  display  advertising  in  1947  was 
/  well  ahead  of  all  other  local  papers — with 
a  total  of  3,670,434  lines.  National  advertisers 
who  follow  the  lead  of  Washington  retailers 
capitalize  on  a  good  Washington  habit. 

The  Washington  Star 

Evening  and  Sunday  Morning  Editions 
Represented  nationally  by 
Dan  a.  Carroll,  110  E.  42nd  St.,  NYC.  17 
The  John  E.  Lctz  Co..  Tribune  Tower,  Chicago  11 


RAIBGH  HABERO/lSHEn 


Two  Veteran 
Editors  Retire 
In  Louisville 

Louisville,  Ky. — Two  veteran 
associate  editors  of  the  Courier- 
Journal  and  the  Louisville  Times 
— Barry  Bullock  and  Vance  Ar- 
mentrout — retired  Sept.  15. 

Armentrout  was  an  associate 
editor  of  the  Courier-Journal 
for  19  years  before  becoming  an 
associate  editor  of  the  Times 
three  years  ago.  Bullock  has 
been  an  associate  editor  of  the 
Courier-Journal  for  25  years. 

Each  has  been  employed  by  the 
newspapers  for  about  30  years. 

Armentrout  started  as  a  re¬ 
porter  on  the  Courier- Journal  in 
1905.  After  a  year  he  left,  but 
returned  to  the  paper  in  1912 
as  chief  of  its  Frankfort  bureau. 
He  remained  with  the  paper,  be¬ 
coming  associate  editor  in  1926, 
then  transferring  to  that  posi¬ 
tion  on  the  Times  in  1945. 

Bullock  joined  the  Courier- 
Journal  in  1918.  He  became 
successively  telegraph  editor, 
news  editor,  and  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  and  was  appointed  associate 
editor  in  1923.  For  the  past 
three  years  he  has  edited  The 
Point  of  View  column,  which 
contains  letters  to  the  editor. 

Armentrout  edited  The  Point 
of  View  in  1934.  He  made  a  de¬ 
cision  then  regarding  his  duty 
as  editor  of  the  column  that 
largely  was  responsible  for  the 
enactment  of  a  Kentucky  statute 
two  years  later. 

A  letter  attacking  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  Governor  Ruby  Laf- 
foon  was  published  in  the  col¬ 
umn.  It  bore  the  heading.  “The 
Psalm  of  Politics,”  and  was 
signed  with  a  pseudonym.  A 
committee  of  the  state  House  of 
Representatives  demanded  to 
know  who  wrote  the  letter. 

Armentrout  said  no.  He 
wouldn’t  tell  who  wrote  it. 

The  committee  cited  him  for 
contempt.  He  spent  an  hour  in 
jail  before  being  released  on  a 
writ  or  habeas  corpus.  Later  the 
committee  fined  him  $25. 

In  1936  the  legislature  enacted 
a  law  establishing  the  right  of 
newspapermen  to  refuse  to  di¬ 
vulge  the  sources  of  their  infor¬ 
mation,  thus  ending  the  pro¬ 
longed  and  intense  controversy 
that  had  followed  the  commit¬ 
tee’s  action. 


A  well-balanced  daily  variety 
of  pictures  on  all  subjects, 
from  oil  over  the  U.  S.  and 
around  the  world.  Fine- 
quality  prints,  serviced  by 
mail,  to  draw  high  readership 
to  every  page  of  your  news¬ 
paper.  May  we  send  you  a 
somple  selection? 


ACME  NEWSPICTURES 

(Ot*tston  of  N{A  Service,  fnc  I 
West  Third  and  Lakestdc  Cleveland  Ohio 


Armentrout  is  a  native  of 
Ohio.  He  attended  Ohio  State 
University  before  joining  the 
Army  in  the  Spanish-American 
war.  From  1906  to  1911  he  was 
managing  editor  of  the  Paducah 
Sun.  Before  that  he  had  worked 
for  papers  in  Chattanooga  and 
Cincinnati,  and  for  the  Louis¬ 
ville  Herald.  In  1911  he  re¬ 
turned  to  the  Herald.  He  was 
with  the  Associated  Press  Bu¬ 
reau  here  in  1912  before  joining 
the  Courier-Journal. 

Bullock,  born  in  Lexington, 
Ky.,  was  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Kentucky.  For  a 
time  he  taught  school  in  Lex¬ 
ington.  Later  he  was  principal 
of  a  grade  school  and  of  a  high 
school.  He  was  part  owner  of 
a  small  town  newspaper  in  Ok¬ 
lahoma  from  1910  to  1913.  He 
returned  to  Louisville  in  1913 
to  be  telegraph  editor  of  the 
Louisville  Herald  after  working 
briefly  on  newspapers  in  Sioux 
City,  Iowa,  and  Chicago. 

Bullock  kept  the  telegraph 
job  with  the  Herald  until  he 
joined  the  Courier- Journal  as 
its  telegraph  editor  in  1918. 


Newsmen  Are 
Quizmasters  At 
Church  Club 

St.  Louis — Christianity  as  it 
is  applied  or  not  applied  to 
daily  newspapers  gets  a  good 
going  over  almost  every  Sun¬ 
day  morning,  in  the  Couples 
Class  of  large  St.  John’s  Meth¬ 
odist  Church,  St.  Louis.  Ma¬ 
jor  reason  is  that  the  class  has 
several  St.  Louis  newspapermen 
as  active  members. 

Bill  Cook,  teacher  this  sum¬ 
mer  in  the  absence  of  a  Wash¬ 
ington  University  professor.  Is 
a  Globe  -  Democrat  reporter. 
Ralph  Baird,  class  vicepresident, 
is  on  the  Globe-Democrat  re¬ 
write  staff.  Song  leader  is 
Damon  Kerby  of  the  Post-Dis¬ 
patch,  and  membership  chair¬ 
man  is  Charles  Menees,  also  of 
the  Post-Dispatch. 

Paul  Morris,  formerly  of 
Memphis  newspapers  and  now 
in  public  relations  with  the 


Frisco  railroad,  is  treasure!. 
Another  regular  member,  but 
not  holding  office,  is  Bob  Smith 
of  the  Globe-Democrat  newj 
staff. 

Other  members,  mostly  young 
business  and  professional  men 
and  their  wives,  constantly  ask 
“how  come”  regarding  stories  in 
the  current  news. 

■ 

Canadian  Press 
History  Prepared 

Toronto — M.  E.  Nichols’  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Canadian  Press  will 
be  published  in  November,  th( 
Ryerson  Press  has  announced. 

The  book,  written  in  two  yean 
by  the  75-year-old  Vancouve 
newspaperman,  is  a  record  ol 
cooperative  news  gathering  k 
Canada,  with  its  parallelini 
story  of  the  development  of 
newspapers  across  the  dominioa 

Nichols  had  the  massive  and 
unwieldy  job  of  going  through  |. 
4,000,000  words  of  documesnts  to 
confirm  his  memory  of  events  as 
long  as  40  years  ago.  He  traveled 
across  Canada  several  times. 


we 

SPUD  OP 
ppymHT  Of 


DiATH  BiOertTS 


Alleviating  the  sudden  financial 
worries  that  death  brings  to 
family  is  one  of  the  fundamental 
purposes  of  life  insurance.  With  this 
in  mind.  The  Mutual  Life  has 
adopted  a  new  accelerated  plan  for 
the  payment  of  death  benefits. 

This  new  plan  cuts  by  as  much  as 
four  days  the  time  which  formerly 
elapsed  between  notification  of 
death  and  presentation  of  the  Mu¬ 
tual  Life  check  to  the  beneficiary. 

Previously,  no  benefit  was  paid 
until  legal  proof  of  death  had  been 
received  at  our  Home  Office.  Under 
the  new  plan,  the  Home  Office  pre¬ 
pares  checks  immediately  upon  re¬ 


ceipt  of  notification  of  death,  how¬ 
ever  unofficial.  These  checks  are 
then  sent  to  the  proper  agency 
office.  They  are  delivered  to  bene¬ 
ficiaries  at  once  upon  presenta¬ 
tion  of  legally  acceptable  proof  of 
death  to  that  agency  office. 

The  Mutual  Life  estimates  that 
at  least  5,000  claims  a  year  will  be 
paid  more  quickly  by  this  new  pro¬ 
cedure.  This  represents  another  for¬ 
ward  step  in  our  relations  with 
policyholders  and  their  beneficiaries. 


THE  MUTUAL  LIFE 

INSURANCE  COMPANY  of  NEW  YORK 
34  Nassau  Street,  New  York  5,  N.Y  ^  ^jjf  *  Alexander  E.  Patterson,  President 
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There's  a  lot  more  to  it  than  this... 


In  every  business  friendly  personal  relationships  are  a  big  help. 

But  that’s  only  the  beginning  of  the  story  . . .  there’s  a  lot  more  to  it. 

You’ve  probably  noticed  that  the  people  who  are  most  welcome 
in  your  own  office  are  those  who  never  waste  your  time . . . 
who  talk  your  business  and  know  what  they’re  talking  about. 

Weed  and  Company  representatives  are  like  that. 

They  sell  a  very  good  product— Spot  Radio— one  of  the 
most  precise  and  most  profitable  forms  of  modern  advertising.’  ' 
They  sell  it  right— for  what  it  can  do  for  you. 

Behind  their  ability  are  a  number  of  qualities:  experience, 
associations,  persistence.  Even  more  fundamental,  perhaps, 
are  plain  hard  work  and  the  expert  knowledge  it  gives. 

For  these  are  the  two  factors  that  produce  most  of  the  results 

most  of  the  time  . . .  the  two  factors  that  make 

Weed  &  Company  service  so  valuable  to  any  advertiser. 


Weed 


eea  radio  station  representatives 

new  york  *  boston  *  Chicago  *  decroit 
C  O  Ill  p  d.  n  san  francisco  *  aclanta  *  Hollywood 
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Today's  Homes 
Are  Featured 
In  Daily's  Show 

Washington — Thirteen  build¬ 
ers  and  13  furniture  stores  have 
joined  with  the  Washington  Post 
to  put  on  the  biggest  presenta¬ 
tion  of  exhibit  homes  ever  seen 
in  Washington,  D.  C.  The  presen¬ 
tation  opens  Sunday,  Sept.  12. 
and  closes  four  weeks  later,  on 
Sunday,  Oct.  10.  Homes  will  be 
open  to  the  public,  without 
charge,  from  2  to  9  P.M.  week¬ 
days  and  from  10  A.M.  to  9  P.M. 
Sundays.  The  event  is  named 
“Homes  of  ’48  for  Better  Liv¬ 
ing”  and  it  is  the  intent  of  the 
Washington  Post  to  make  this 
an  annual  presentation  of  each 
year’s  new  homes. 

Instead  of  following  the  pat¬ 
tern  of  printing  glowing  descrip¬ 
tions  of  what  the  home  of  the 
future  will  be  like,  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Post  persuaded  the  13  build¬ 
ers  to  join  together  to  show 
what  today’s  new  homes  actual¬ 
ly  are  like;  what  is  actually 
available,  here  and  now:* what 
houses  look  like,  are  pric^  like, 
and  offer  in  new  conveniences 
when  they  have  been  built  un¬ 
der  today’s  conditions.  The 
same  is  true  of  the  furniture,  all 
of  which  is  taken  from  stock 
and  represents  what  is  available 
to  any  purchaser  now. 

The  13  homes  range  widely  in 
style  and  type.  Some  are  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  some  in 
the  Maryland  suburbs,  some 
across  the  Potomac  in  the  Vir¬ 
ginia  suburbs.  Prices  run  from 
$13,250,  approved  for  GI  loans,  to 
a  top  of  $45,000.  Furnishings 
run  a  similar  wide  price  range, 
in  key  with  the  home  being 
furnished  and  the  store  provid¬ 
ing  the  furniture. 

Promotion  of  the  event  is 
largely  in  the  hands  of  the 
Washington  Post,  with  each  of 
the  builders  and  furniture  stores 
supporting  the  promotion  with 
whatever  advertising  seems  ap¬ 
propriate.  ’The  Post  is  running 
publicity  in  its  Sunday  real  es¬ 
tate  sections  each  week,  and  is 
also  promoting  the  event  in  bus 
and  street  car  cards  and  on  its 
radio  station.  Leaflets  describ¬ 
ing  each  individual  home  were 
prepared  for  the  builders  and 
66,000  envelopes  were  printed, 
carrying  the  story  of  the  event 
on  one  side  and  a  map  and  di¬ 
rections  for  getting  to  the  homes 
on  the  other.  ’These  9  x  12  en¬ 
velopes  provide  a  way  for  the 
public  to  carry  the  descriptive 
leaflets,  of  the  homes  and  the 
furnishings,  distributed  at  each 
house,  and  at  the  same  time  help 
guide  the  visitors  from  one  home 
to  the  next. 

■ 

News-Sentinel  Issues 
Fort  Wayne  Map 

A  new  market  map  of  the 
Fort  Wayne  (Ind.)  trading  area 
has  just  been  published  by  the 
Fort  Wayne  News-Sentinel. 

In  full  color,  the  17"  by  22* 
display  shows  retail  and  whole¬ 
sale  outlets,  house  rental  values, 
shopping  centers,  transportation 
facilities,  sales  figures,  etc.  Cop¬ 
ies  are  available  on  request. 


ort 

UNDOUBTEDLY  a  news  story, 
if  so,  is  the  event  headline 
by  the  Edinburg  (Tex.)  Daily 
Review: 

“Oswalt  Announces 
Egg-Laying  Contest 
For  Poultrymen” 

■ 

UNDERSTATEMENT  of  her 
situation  by  Mrs.  Lewis  Miller, 
Tazewell,  Va.,  whom  an  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  dispatch  reports  as 
saying: 

“I  shot  him  because  he  had 
me  down  and  was  beating  me. 
I  hope  he  won’t  die,  but  if  he 
does  I  will  never  live  with  him 
again.” 

■ 

NO  COMMENT  on  this  classi¬ 
fied,  appearing  in  the  Ander¬ 
son  (Ind.)  Daily  Bulletin: 

“LOST  —  Lady’s  red  jersey 
skirt  with  white  dots  between 
22nd  and  Fairview  and  23rd  and 
Brown  last  Wednesday.” 

«■ 

FASHION  notes  in  the  Miami 
(Fla.)  Daily  News  included 
this: 

“Nobody  paid  much  attention 
to  the  dress  until  the  facetious 
model  daintily  lifted  her  skirt 
to  reveal  a  new  topic  of  table 
talk  under  the  hemline.” 

■ 

Daily's  Safety  Drive 
Gets  Record  Support 

Tyler,  Tex. — The  Tyler  Cou¬ 
rier-Times’  recent  “Safe  Driving 
Week”  campaign,  during  which 
drivers  were  asked  to  sign 
pledges  to  carefully  follow  traffic 
regulations,  brou^t  an  imme¬ 
diate  response  with  over  2,000 
motorists  turning  in  signed 
pledges  within  the  first  few  days 
of  the  drive. 

The  campaign  was  launched 
to  extend  the  current  201-day 
period  without  a  death  from 
traffic  accidents,  and  to  main¬ 
tain  ’Tyler’s  impressive  safety 
record.  Prior  to  the  present 
period,  Tyler  went  436  days 
without  a  traffic  fatality. 

’The  Courier-Times  drive  re¬ 
ceived  strong  support  from 
many  industrial  and  business 
firms  in  the  area. 


EDITORIAL 

OPPORTUNITY 

for  young  man  with  aiparianca 
and  good  aducatlonal  back¬ 
ground,  praferably  ganaral  sci- 
anca  or  anginaaring,  to  taka 
complata  aditorial  raspontlbil- 
ity  for  tachnical  and  naws  pub¬ 
lication  of  Canadian  national 
I  profassional  sociaty.  Attrac- 
!  tiva  salary  and  advancamant. 
j  Rasidanca  in  Ottawa,  Montraal 
I  or  Toronto.  Raply  stating  qual- 
I  ifications,  asparianca  and  ax- 
I  pactad  salary  to  Box  1684, 
Editor  &  Publishar. 


Boston  Brides 
Get  Globe's  Tips 
On  Biscuits 

Boston,  Mass. — The  digestion 
of  thousands  of  New  England 
bridegrooms  is  being  improved 
these  days, 
thanks  to  the 
Boston  Globe’s 
slick  new  pro¬ 
motion. 

For  the  new 
promotion  is  de¬ 
signed  not  only 
to  sell  the  pro¬ 
spective  bride 
on  the  Globe’s 
famed  household 
pages,  but  also 
to  teach  her 
how  to  cook  be-  Ahern 
fore  her  adoring 
and  helpless  husband  develops 
ulcers  and  stomach  disorders 
from  burned  toast,  rock-like  bis¬ 
cuits,  overcooked  vegetables  and 
crisp  steak.  It  is  a  campaign 
that  has  the  hearty  approval  of 
any  young  man  recently  mar¬ 
ried  in  Boston  or  suburbs. 

For  every  Boston  bride  is  re¬ 
ceiving  a  cook  book,  especially 
prepared  for  brides  and  novices 
at  cooking,  as  a  wedding  gift 
from  the  Globe.  But  she  gets  it 
in  most  cases  far  enough  in  ad¬ 
vance  of  the  actual  ceremony  to 
give  her  an  opportunity  to  try 
her  hand  at  cooking  before  she 
becomes  a  brand-new  wife. 

The  cookbook  goes  free  to 
any  girl  or  woman  who  files  her 
wedding  intentions  at  Boston 


City  Hall,  or  whose  impendiiu 
marriage  is  reported  in  ^ 
Globe’s  society  pages  or  othe 
papers  in  a  15-mile  radius. 

The  book  contains  recipes  thit 
have  been  contributed  by  read 
ers  and  printed  in  the  household 
pages.  Known  as  the  “Boston 
Globe  Cook  Book  for  Brides, 
was  edited  by  Nell  Giles  Ah«a 
wife  of  Robert  Ahern,  researq 
director  of  the  Globe.  Mn 
Ahern  selected  the  recipes  fri® 
the  Globe’s  library  of  thousand: 
and  tested  them  herself. 

She  did  this  as  she  herstU 
learned  to  cook.  The  Ahen# 
have  been  married  a  year  now, 
and  Mrs.  Ahern  knows  from  fioi 
hand  experience  about  the  triik 
of  the  bride  at  the  kitchen  sto% 

The  book  has  an  introductioc 
by  Mrs.  Ahern,  and  contain 
amusing  sketches  by  Virginij 
Carten.  The  cover  is  of  heavj 
coated  cardboard  that  can  be 
wiped  clean. 

With  the  book  when  it  goes  to 
the  bride-to-be  is  a  letter  from 
Miss  Agnes  Mahan,  househoU 
editor,  wishing  happiness  in  lx 
half  of  the  Globe. 

Women  who  are  not  bride 
may  purchase  the  book  at  the 
regular  $1  price,  and  they  are 
selling  at  about  1,000  a  week, 
despite  the  fact  that  the  onl; 
promotion  has  been  a  small  ad 
in  the  Globe  daily. 

Mrs.  Ahearn,  who  worked 
with  the  Globe  for  several  yean 
doing  promotion  work  amoni 
young  women,  and  conducting  i 
column  on  style,  left  to  become 
an  editor  on  the  staff  of  the 
Ladies  Home  Journal  before  re 
turning  to  Boston  to  marry. 


FOUNDED  IN  1194 


This  newspaper,  through  its  past  perform¬ 
ance  records  and  official  result  charts, 
chronicles  a  statistical  history  of  every  horse 
running  on  the  North  American  condnent. 

Dai/y  Rscmg  Form  statistics  nffieiaUy  used  and  recognised  hyt 

NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  STATE  RACING  COMMISSIONERS 
INCORPORATED  CANADIAN  RACING  ASSOCIATIONS 
THE  MEXICAN  JOCKEY  CLUB 
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1,  1948 


m  Boston  Basie  Bti4 

Boston  l^si  te.*! 


You  don't  neat  a  crystal  ball  to  see  that  Ym^m 
BASIC  BI'Y  is  The  Boston  Post.  Here  are  tj^^ 
farts:  Among  all  standard-size  Boston  morning 
netespapers.  The  Boston  Post  gives  the  far  greatest 
circulation  in 


•  CORPORATE  BOSTON 

•  lOc  FARE  ZONE 


•  15-MILE  AREA 

•  30-MILE  AREA 


Note,  loo,  the  EXTKA  PULLING  POWER  of  Post  rireulotion 
leadershi|>  in  25  of  the  27  counties  where  9X''/r  of  all  standard- 
size  Boston  newspapers  are  sold! 

A.  i.  C.  12  ■!.  3-11-47 


.  for  furttior  inforiation  and  complete  proof,  consult  the  KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY,  national  representatives. 
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Editorial  Chiefs  Named 
For  New  L.  A.  Mirror 


LOS  ANGELES  —  Virgil  Pink- 
ley,  editor  and  publisher,  has 
named  the  three  top  editorial 
executives  who  will  he,p  him 
bring  out  Los  Angeles’  new  aft¬ 
ernoon  newspaper  —  the  Mirror. 

Already  hammering  together 
a  staff  for  the  first  new,  post¬ 
war  metropolitan  daily  in  the 
U.  S.,  Pinkley’s  trio  of  editorial 
brass  includes: 


Managing  Editor  —  J.  Edward 
Murray,  33,  former  United  Press 
manager  for  Italy. 

Assistant  Managing  Editor  and 
Editorial  Page  Boss — Phillip 
Ault,  34,  formerly  Overnight 
Cable  editor  and  London  bu¬ 
reau  manager  for  United  Press. 

City  Editor  —  Ralph  (Casey) 
Shawhan,  45,  star  beat  man  In 
Los  Angeles  for  18  years  before 
he  went  to  movie  public  rela¬ 
tions  in  Hollywood  five  years 
ago.  Pinkley  hired  him  away 
from  Twentieth  Century  Fox. 

Accent  on  Youth 

“With  Murray  and  Ault  the 
accent  is  on  youth,’’  said  Pink- 
ley,  who  is  only  40  himself. 
“They  will  give  the  Mirror  an 
aggressive,  hard-hitting  editorial 
policy.  Shawhan  needs  no  in¬ 
troduction  in  Los  Angeles  news- 
papering  circles.  He  is  not  only 
one  of  the  city’s  best-known 
newsmen,  but  one  of  those  most 
feared  competitively.” 

Murray  and  Ault,  after  work¬ 
ing  for  mid-western  newspapers, 
started  with  United  Press  to¬ 
gether  in  the  Chicago  bureau  in 
early  summer,  1938.  Murray 
specialized  in  labor  reporting, 
and  became  night  bureau  man¬ 
ager  in  1941.  Ault  concentrated 
on  Illinois  and  then  national 
politics  before  moving  on  to  the 
New  York  bureau. 

Both  Murray  and  Ault  became 
war  correspondents.  They  cli¬ 
maxed  their  10  years  with  U.  P. 
as  top  men  in  Europe  under 
Pinkley,  who  was  United  Press 
vicepresident  and  general  Euro¬ 
pean  manager  before  he  re¬ 
signed  to  run  the  Mirror. 

Murray's  Carssr 

Murray  is  a  native  of  Lead, 
6.  D.,  and  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
graduate  of  the  University  of 
Nebraska.  Editorship  of  the 
campus  daily  and  presidency  of 
the  journalistic  fraternity.  Sigma 
Delta  Chi,  earned  him  his  tryout 
with  U.  P.  as  a  night  police  re¬ 
porter  in  Chicago. 

He  was  Just  moving  into  the 
Night  Bureau  Manager’s  Job 
three  years  later  when  Marshall 


Field  started  the  Chicago  Sun 
on  the  same  floor  with  the  U.P. 
Chicago  bureau. 

Murray  went  from  Chicago  to 
New  York  for  seasoning  on  the 
U.P.  cable  desk,  and  then  to 
London  as  a  war  correspondent. 
He  covered  the  Battle  of  the  Ar¬ 
dennes  Bulge  with  Genera*  Pat¬ 
ton’s  Third  Army,  SHAEF  head¬ 
quarters  in  Paris  as  chief  U.  P. 
correspondent,  the  end  of  both 
the  war  and  Mussolini  in  Italy. 

Murray  was  later  transferred 
to  Rome  as  Manager  for  Italy 
just  before  war’s  end  to  handle 
both  news  and  business  opera¬ 
tions.  He  established  U.  P.’s 
five-bureau  teletype  network  in 
Italy,  directed  news  coverage  for 
both  Ita.y  and  Jugoslavia  with 
explosive  Trieste  in  the  middle, 
and  served  as  president  of  the 
American  Correspondents  Asso¬ 
ciation  in  Rome. 

He  is  married  and  has  two 
children. 

Cycled  All  Over  Europe 

Ault  was  born  in  Maywood, 
111.,  and  grew  up  in  nearby  La 
Grange.  Upon  graduation  from 
DePauw  University  in  1935,  he 
broke  into  newspapering  on  the 
La  Grange  Citizen  and  its  affili 
ated  group  of  Chicago  and  west 
suburban  newspapers.  He  put 
in  two  years  of  everything  from 
sports  and  feature  writing 
through  make-up  to  pinch-hit¬ 
ting  on  the  society  page.  In  the 
spring  of  1937,  he  quit  the  Citi 
zen. 

He  wanted  to  see  Hitler’s 
Europe,  and  did  it  on  an  English 
racing  bicyc.e.  He  cycled  2,500 
miles  on  the  continent  and  the 
British  Isles,  ending  in  London 
for  the  coronation. 

Back  in  the  U.  S.,  he  tried  the 
Downers  Grove  (Ill.)  Reporter 
briefly,  then  political  publicity 
for  Sen.  Scott  Lucas  of  Illinois. 
In  May,  1938,  he  Joined  United 
Press  in  Chicago.  He  moved  to 
New  York  U.  P.  headquarters  in 
1940. 

He  had  done  both  news  and 
cable  desk  stints  when  he  was 
assigned  in  August,  1941,  to  Ice¬ 
land,  where  U.  S.  marines  were 
stationed.  Ault  was  transferred 
to  London  Just  in  time  to  be  as- 
igned  to  a  convoy  for  the  North 
African  invasion.  It  was  in  Al- 1 
giers  that  he  and  Pinkley  first 
met. 

Ault  is  married  and  the  father 
of  two  children. 

Shawhan  Noted  Reporter 

Shawhan  was  born  in  Dawson.  { 
Nebr.  He  went  to  high  school 
at  Watertown,  S.  D.,  and  then  to 
Iowa  State  college  for  three 
years  before  transferring  to  the 
University  of  Southern  Califor-i 
nia.  In  addition  to  his  journal¬ 
ism  major,  he  participated  in 
college  boxing,  basketball,  foot¬ 
ball  and  track.  He  capped  his 
university  sports  with  one  year 
of  professional  football  in  Los 
Angeles  while  he  was  learning 
the  ropes  on  the  staff  of  the 
Herald  and  Express.  . 

Between  1928  and  1938,  Losj 
Angeles,  like  other  big  cities 


under  prohibition  was  ridden 
with  public  scandals  and  grand 
jury  inquiries.  Shawhan  got  the 
assignments  and  made  good.  He 
moved  up  and  took  on  the  Dis¬ 
trict  Attorney’s  office  as  his  beat. 
This  schooling  in  po.itics  lasted 
five  years.  In  that  time,  Los 
Angeles’  population  zoomed.  The 
police  press  room  at  First  and 
Hill  Streets  expanded  into  four 
district  press  rooms.  Coverage 
of  the  city  changed. 

Shawhan,  after  eight  years  on 
the  Herald,  moved  over  to  do 
roving  assignments  for  the  Ex¬ 
aminer.  He  teamed  with  John 
C.  Lee  of  the  San  Francisco  Ex¬ 
aminer  on  a  statewide  investiga¬ 
tion  of  liquor  license  grafting. 
The  inquiry  took  six  months, 
cost  $50,000.  Publication  of  the 
story  motivated  State  Assembiy 
investigation  of  the  same  politi¬ 
cal  mess  and  subsequent  crimi¬ 
nal  indictments. 

Shawhan’s  roving  assignments 
for  the  Examiner  took  him  to 
Boston,  New  York  and  Seattle 
before  he  was  hired  away  from 
the  Hearst  paper  by  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Times.  The  Times  gave 
him  top  assignments  on  labor, 
crime,  trials,  grand  Jury  and 
FBI  cases.  He  also  did  yeoman 
service  in  the  investigation 
which  uncovered  the  pre-war 
used  car  racket. 

40  Stories  in  Magazines 

He  began  to  flirt  with  the 
magazine  field  as  a  side-line.  He 
p.aced  over  40  stories  with  true 
detective  magazines,  and  teamed 
with  others  on  several  sports 
and  expose  articles  for  Saturday 
Evening  Post.  His  investigatory 
work  for  the  Post  led  to  his  ap¬ 
pointment  to  conduct  a  series  of 
40  odd  wartime  polls  in  the  Los  ' 
Angeles  area  for  the  U.  S.  gov 
ernment. 

With  a  promise  from  the  Times 
that  he  could  come  back  any 
place,  any  time,  Shawhan  turned 
to  Ho.lywood  publicity  in  1943. 
He  started  for  David  O.  Selz- 
nick,  and  was  hired  away  three 
months  later  by  Harry  Brand, 
publicity  chief  of  20th  Century- 
Fox.  His  work  for  the  studios 
on  News,  features,  color  art  and 
art  for  drama  sections  kept  him 
in  close  touch  with  the  down¬ 
town  newspapers  as  well  as  the 
wire  and  picture  services. 

Shawhan  lives  in  suburban 
Burbank  with  his  wife  and  two 
children. 

Murray,  Ault  and  Shawhan 
are  a. ready  screening  many  hun- 


' Casey'  Shawhan 

dreds  of  staff  applications  ao; 
organizing  coverage  for  tit 
sprawling  metropolitan  am 
They  are  working  in  the  Los  At 
geles  Times  building  where  Mij. 
ror  activity  is  spilling  into  th 
corridors. 

The  fast-growing  Mirror  » 
ganization  is  expected  soon  tg 
move  next  door  to  its  moden 
11-story  building,  erected  by  th 
Times-Mirror  Co.,  which  pub 
lishes  the  Los  Angeles  Times. 


Register  Draftees 

Both  the  Chicago  Herald-Aa- 
erican  and  Chicago  Tribune  han 
established  offices  to  registe 
men  for  the  draft,  thus  helpiq 
to  ease  congestion  in  selectin 
service  registration  offices  it 
Chicago.  Members  of  staffs  a 
both  papers  have  been  depu 
tized  to  handle  draft  registrant: 


REMEMBER! 


I  Mass  salts  exist  only  in  o 
j  mass  market.  To  reach  the 
masses  with  your  advertis¬ 
ing  message  is  your  prob¬ 
lem:  doing  it  is  our  spe- 
cioftyi  The  Press-Telegroa 
reaches  the  masses  in  ths 
a  J  kL  I  L  Long  Beach  market  .  .  .  o 

Around  the  globe,  retail  market  that  rang  up 

Associated  Press  reporters  over  $4oo  million  in  19471 

or.  goid.d  by  one  precept: 

Report  FAGS- 

nUTHFUllY . . .  IMPARTIAllY  the  long  beach 

Press-Telegram 

Represented  Rationally  by 

CRESMER  and  WOODWARD,  I* 
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r  (AP)  1 

Means 

RELIABILITY 


THE  ASSOCIATED  PRESS 
^Byline  of  Dependability^ 


ALL  BUSINESS  IS  LOCAL 


ror  «• 
soon  kj 
modeni 
by  the] 
b  puh 
mes. 


Love — to  coin  an  understatement— is  a  national  habit.  But 
when  it  comes  to  the  serious  business  of  boy  meets  girl . . . 
then  you  have  a  transaction  that  is  strictly  local! 


I  Id-All' 
le  haie 
registe 
helpioi 
jlectm 
ces  b 
affs  « 
depie 
strants 


In  other  words:  Your  business  may  be  national.  But  your 
sales  are  local. 


. AND  SO  IS  THE 

CALL-BULLETIN'S  CIRCULATION 


With  a  larger  daily  circulation  in  San  Francisco  than  any 
other  newspaper,  The  Call-Bulletin’s  merchandising  power 
is  concentrated  in  the  city  of  San  Francisco — where  local 
sales  for  your  national  product  are  concentrated. 


ULLETIN 


SAN  FRANCISCO'S  FRIENDLY  NEWSPAPER 


Moloney,  Regan  &  Schmitt,  Inc.  are  The  Call-Bulletin’s 
national  Reps  who  can  tell  you  about  local  business. 
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Bob  Hope  Film  Ready 
As  Tribute  to  Boys 


SAN  FRANCISCO— Paramount 

Pictures,  Inc.,  and  Bob  Hope 
have  prepared  and  contributed  a 
sp^ial  motion  picture  trailer  in 
tribute  to  the  nation’s  newspa- 
perboys,  it  is  announced  by 
the  California  Newspaperboy 
Foundation. 

The  film  will  be  made  avail¬ 
able  without  charge,  except  for 
prints  of  the  original — $12  each 
— for  use  during  the  week  be¬ 
ginning  Sept.  26.  There  are  200 
feet  of  film  in  which  Hope  ap¬ 
pears  in  his  old-time  beginning 
role  as  a  newspaperboy. 

The  picture  was  completed  in 
overtime  work  Sept.  3  and  4 
with  Hope  returning  from  a  va¬ 
cation  to  enact  the  role,  accord¬ 
ing  to  C.  Robert  Payne,  manag¬ 
ing  director,  CNF.  Distribution 
is  being  made  nationally 
through  the  CNF  and  ICMA. 

Orders  for  prints  must  be  re¬ 
ceived  before  Sept.  17.  Payne 
said.  They  should  be  addressed 
to  Foundation  offices  in  Room 
218,  Board  of  Trade  Building, 
444  Market  Street,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  11. 

Production  of  the  prints  is  be 
ing  placed  in  the  hands  of  a 
Hollywood  firm  which  has  a  po¬ 
tential  capacity  of  500  prints  a 
day.  Orders  from  any  newspa¬ 
per  in  the  country  will  be  ac¬ 
cepted  with  billing,  on  a  $12 
cost  plus  shipping  charge,  to  fol 
low. 

Script  Revised 

Production  costs,  borne  by 
Paramount,  are  believed  to  be 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $30,000 
to  $40,000.  The  original  script 
was  prepared  by  Ed  Reap,  pro¬ 
motion  manager,  Los  Angeles 
Times.  It  was  revised  by  Hope 
at  a  conference  with  five  writ¬ 
ers,  and  the  fiaal  script  rushed 
through  for  shooting  after  a 
conference  between  the  studios 
and  Dave  Brandman,  promotion 
manager,  Los  Angeles  Examiner, 
and  chairman  of  the  Southern 
California  committee  in  charge 
of  Newspaperboy  Day  Obser 
vance  Oct.  2. 

The  trailer  will  be  a  comedy 
with  a  serious  message  from 
Hope  at  the  conclusion.  CNF  of 
fices  advised.  Howard  Stod- 
ghill’s  ICMA  committee  on 
Newspaperboy  Day  is  aiding  in 
line  with  the  nationwide  coop¬ 
erative  planning  and  organizing 
of  the  newspaperboy  program. 

ICMA  and  CNF  officials  rec¬ 
ommend  that  the  city-wide  co¬ 
operation  plans  initiated  by  Los 
Angeles  and  San  Francisco  be 
followed  nationally  in  handling 
the  Paramount-Hope  production. 
Only  one  print  is  being  ordered 
in  each  of  these  cities,  and  all 
newspapers  of  each  community 
are  joining  in  support  of  the 
Hope  film. 

Joint  action  in  the  two  Cali¬ 
fornia  cities  extends  to  use  of 
the  film  as  the  one  motion  pic-  I 
ture  promotion  of  all  the  news¬ 
papers  of  each  community.  In 
San  Francisco,  the  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  Chronicle  is  substituting 
the  film  for  its  customary  pri 


vate  promotional  picture  shown 
weekly  in  movies  there.  In  Los 
Angeles,  the  individual  newspa¬ 
per  promotions  of  the  Examiner. 
Herald  &  Express  and  Times  are 
being  dropped  so  that  the  indus¬ 
try-wide  picture  may  appear  in 
all  theaters  where  these  papers 
have  contracts. 

The  film  will  have  further 
promotional  benefits  from  use  at 
newspaper  promotions,  circula¬ 
tion  department  gatherings  and 
other  events  in  the  future. 
Payne  observed. 

Accurate  Reporting 
On  Boys  Is  Urged 
AN  APPEAL  for  accurate  re¬ 
porting  in  stories  involving 
newspaperboys  was  voiced  in  a 
bulletin  prepared  by  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  Newspaperboy  Founda¬ 
tion. 

The  plea  follows  a  recent  re¬ 
port  on  a  traffic  fatality  in 
Orange  County.  The  report  la¬ 
belling  a  boy.  9,  killed  in  a  2:25 
a.m.  accident  as  a  newspaper¬ 
boy  was  erroneous,  the  bulletin 
stated.  Investigation  showed  the 
boy  had  never  been  a  newspa¬ 
perboy  and  at  the  time  of  the 
accident  was  returning  from  a 
late  motion  picture  “spook 
show.” 

Only  connection  with  news¬ 
papers  was  the  fact  that  a 
boy  companion,  aged  14.  had 
been  a  newspaperboy  for  a  pe¬ 
riod  which  ended  three  months 
before  the  accident,  it  was 
stated. 

“Damaging  effects  of  such  re¬ 
porting  and  prominence  given  it 
by  members  of  the  industry  is 
emphasized.”  the  Bulletin  stated. 
“It  is  pointed  out  that  the  official 
organ  of  the  National  Child  La¬ 
bor  Committee  boasted  in  its  col¬ 
umns  that  clippings  from  news¬ 
papers  were  the  greatest  weap¬ 
ons  it  had  in  pointing  out  the 
occupation  and  business  should 
be  proclaimed  hazardous  and 
limited  to  boys  of  18  or  more 
years.” 

The  Foundation  bulletin  asked 
that  all  publishers  instruct  edi 
torial  departments  to  check  the 
newspaperboy  status  with  cir¬ 
culation  departments  for  accu¬ 
racy. 
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In  a  previous  issue,  the  Foun¬ 
dation  bulletin  reported  that  a 
boy  of  17  accused  in  a  series  of 
burglaries  was  described  in  a 
newspaper  story  as  having  used 
information  obtained  while  col¬ 
lecting  for  papers  in  mapping 
his  crimes. 

Investigation  in  this  case 
showed  the  boy  had  not  carried 
papers  for  more  than  two  years, 
had  become  the  victim  of  the 
gambling  habit  when  he  turned 
to  caddying,  and  had  robbed 
homes  near  the  golf  links.  This 
boy  had  a  fine  record  while  car¬ 
rying  newspapers  and  was  sub¬ 
sequently  the  victim  of  a  split 
family,  the  Foundation  report 
added. 

The  bulletin  also  reported  re¬ 
peated  use  of  the  words:  “News¬ 
paperboy  Killed”  in  traffic  ac¬ 
cidents  without  disclosure  that 
the  deaths  were  not  connected 
with  newspaper  duties. 

■ 

Aubrey  Ballard,  Noted 
Church  Editor,  Dies 

Aubrey  Ballard,  44,  church 
and  school  editor  for  the  Mem¬ 
phis  (Tenn. )  Commercial  Ap¬ 
peal,  who  one  time  thought  of 
becoming  a  minister,  died  of 
cancer.  Sept.  4. 

In  the  Commercial  Appeal  of¬ 
fice  he  was  called  the  “Bishop.” 
He  began  as  a  reporter  for  the 
McComb  ( Miss. )  Journal  and 
the  McComb  Enterprise,  later 
becoming  their  city  editor.  He 
went  to  the  Hattiesbrug  (Miss.) 
American  in  1936.  He  also  work¬ 
ed  for  the  Jackson  ( Miss. ) 
Clarion-Ledger  and  was  a  cor¬ 
respondent  of  the  New  Orleans 
(La.)  Times-Picayune. 


Awards  Posted 
For  Oregon 
Newspapers 

Eugene,  Ore.  —  The  Oregon 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  has  announced  three  con¬ 
tests  for  1948  for  ONPA  memba 
newspapers,  awards  to  be  pre¬ 
sented  at  the  1949  Oregon  Press 
Conference  early  next  year,  to 
the  individual  on  the  member 
newspaper  producing  the  work. 
Awards  are  for: 

(1)  Reporting  of  public  af¬ 
fairs.  Only  news  stories  eli¬ 
gible,  with  clarity,  good  writing 
and  reader  appeal  to  constitute 
the  major  points  in  judging. 
Name  of  the  reporter  should  ac¬ 
company  each  entry. 

(2)  Editorials.  Three  editor¬ 
ials  must  be  submitted.  'They 
must  be  original  and  written 
about  local  subjects,  toge^er 
with  the  name  of  the  writers. 

( 3 )  Individual  advertiser  cam¬ 
paigns.  Entries  shall  consist  of 
four  or  more  advertisements  for 
one  advertiser  with  the  name 
of  the  salesman. 

The  ONPA  contest  committee 
consists  of  Dean  E.  Holmes, 
Sheridan  Sun;  Malcolm  Epiey, 
Klamath  Falls  Herald  &  News; 
Harrison  P.  Hornish,  Coos  Boy 
Times;  C.  L.  McKinley,  Junction 
City  Times,  and  Ralph  Stuller, 
Coquille  Valley  Sentinel, 
m 

New  Manila  Office 

Albert  Capotosto,  Philippines 
publishers’  representative,  will 
open  a  branch  of  his  New  York 
offices  in  Manila  Oct.  1. 


Railway  Express  is  part  of  the  modern 
miracle  of  transportation  which  makes 
the  people  of  your  community  neighbors 
with  those  of  other  cities  and  towns  from 
coast  to  coast.  Neighbors . . .  who  depend 
on  each  other,  near  and  far,  for  the 
essentials  pnd  luxuries  which  contribute 
to  our  way  of  life. 

The  men  and  women  of  Railway 
Express  are  your  neighbors,  too,  wher¬ 
ever  you  may  live.  They  work  with  you 
and  for  you  to  provide  a  complete  ship¬ 
ping  service  for  every  one  of  your  busi¬ 
ness  and  personal  needs.  You'll  find  them 
dependable  neighbors,  always  ready  ta 
serve  you  with  speed,  efficiency  and 
courtesy.  It's  good  business  to  say,  ''Ship 
it  RAILWAY  EXPRESS!'' 


NATION-WIDE 


RAIL-AIR  SERVICE 
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^  ]Ve  Got  It! 

NEWSPAPER  SERIALIZATION  OF  THE  FORTHCOMING  BOOK 

"EISENHOWER 
WAS  MY 
BOSS" 

By  His  Girl  Friday,  WAC  Captain 

KAY  SUMMERSBY 


A  Woman  Tells  the  Intimate,  Inside  Story  of  Gen.  Eisenhower  at  War 


In  the  following  preface  to  her 
story,  Kay  Summershy  explains 
why  she  felt  compelled  to  tell  all 
she  knows  about  her  boss.  It 
will  give  you  a  good  idea  of  what 
awaits  you  in  the  newspaper 
serialization. 


Even  starting  on  this  book,  I  have  to 
face  certain  ugly  facts. 

I  know  many  readers  will  see  it  as  bad 
taste,  bragging  that  I  was  “Girl  Friday” 
to  Gen.  Dwight  Eisenhower.  Others  will 
claim  that  I’m  cashing  In,  capitalizing 
upon  an  experience  which  really  was 
no  more  than  my  war  Job,  let  alone  a 
mllllon-to-one  ticket  I  drew  In  the  vast 
lottery  of  war.  And  some  will  conclude 
that  only  one  of  General  Eisenhower’s 
Intimates  hasn’t  written  a  book:  Telek, 
his  Scottle  dog.  now  asleep  at  my  feet. 

Regardless,  I  simply  had  to  do  this 
book. 

"Secretary  to  the  War” 

I  was  aide  and  secretary  to  the  Supreme 
Allied  Commander  In  the  most  total 
European  war  of  all  time.  In  effect.  I 
was  secretary  to  that  war.  All  of  which 
implies  a  certain  duty  in  reporting  the 
war  as  I  saw  It — as  no  general,  no  mall 
aide,  no  soldier,  no  correspondent  could 
ever  see  It. 


Secondly,  I  will  paint  a  verbal  portrait, 
however  clumsy,  of  Dwight  D.  Elsenhower. 

There’s  a  third  reason  this  book  seems 
necessary.  War  always  has  been  an  ex¬ 
clusively  male  horror.  But  I  saw  the 
conduct  of  an  unprecedented  war  from  a 
point  never  before  available  In  history; 
that  of  a  woman.  I  saw  It  as  both  spec¬ 
tator  and  participant  In  the  innermost 
royal  circles,  for  four  years,  beside  the 
Supreme  Commander.  Yet  I  saw  it  all 
more  with  ears  and  heart  than  with  eyes 
— female  ears  and  heart. 


One  Woman  to  .\nother 


So  this  volume  is  no  attempt  at  pre¬ 
serving  history  or  analyzing  strategy. 
It  Is,  in  a  way,  a  report  to  women,  other 
women.  Historians,  veterans  and  leisure 
readers  will  be  Interested  only  If  they  are 
fascinated  by  the  human  side  of  com¬ 
mand,  command  life  and  command  per¬ 
sonalities — always,  as  viewed  by  a  woman. 

Fourthly,  I  feel  a  sort  of  debt  for  a 
fantastic  six  years  of  my  life. 

I  was  to  see  a  great  war  directed  from 
a  Norman  apple  orchard.  In  palatial 
hotel  suites  from  London  to  Algiers,  In 
Nlssen  huts,  in  freezing  tents.  In  No.  10 
Downing  Street,  In  the  Pentagon.  In  a 
German  general’s  headquarters.  In  a  Ber¬ 
lin  schoolhouse.  In  a  secret  English  cot¬ 
tage,  In  Louis  XV  stables.  In  a  private 
railway  carriage.  In  Jeeps,  planes  and  the 
rear  seats  of  a  dozen  staff  cars. 

I  was  to  progress  from  a  little  Irish 
moppet  to  “Capt.  Kay  Summersby,  Armv 
of  the  United  States.”  the  first  skirted 


five-star  aide  In  American  military  his¬ 
tory.  I  was  to  work  and  eat  and  ride  and 
laugh  and  drink  and  play  and  suffer  with 
the  famous  commander  of  a  multi- 
natloned  army.  I  was  to  know  love,  in¬ 
timately.  And  I  was  to  know.  Just  as 
Intimately,  the  unspeakable  pain  of  los¬ 
ing  my  lover  in  battle. 

Yes,  I  was  to  meet  and  know  such 
historic  generals  as  Patton,  Montgomery. 
Bradley  and  Sptiatz:  Sokolovsky,  Zhukov. 
Clay  and  Clark.  I  was  to  meet  a  re¬ 
porter’s  dream  assortment  of  front-page 
characters:  President  Roosevelt,  Air 
Chief  Marshal  Tedder,  Count  Berna- 
dotte.  Bing  Crosby,  Eleanor  Roosevelt. 
Winston  Churchill,  Bob  Hope,  Charles 
de  Gaulle,  Molotov,  Ernie  Pyle,  etc.,  etc. 
I  was  to  be  rescued  from  a  torpedoed 
ship  In  the  Mediterranean,  bundled  off 
to  Moscow  without  a  passport,  ordered 
to  a  rest  cure  on  the  Riviera.  I  was  to 
be — quite  literally — courted  and  sland¬ 
ered. 


Moment.s  of  Fun 

I  naturally  had  my  moments  of  down¬ 
right  fun  during  the  war.  In  addition. 
I  was  an  obvious  side-door  to  the  Su- 
reme  Commander’s  mental  apartment, 
o  I  undoubtedly  had  more  than  my 
share  of  male  attention,  which.  In  turn, 
begets  female  attention.  Inevitably, 
there  were  some  ridiculous  (although 
hurtful)  smears  on  my  reputation. 

Anyhow,  all  these  are  the  reasons  why 
I’m  peeling  off  my  traditional  British 
reserve  and  stripping  down  to  naked 
truth.  This  Is  the  war  as  I  saw  it. 


FoT  starting  Oct.  31 

M  %Ji  JL  lyi  40.000  Words  —  Illustrations 

PHONE  OR  WIRE  TO  RESERVE  YOUR  TERRITORY 


The  Register  and  Tribune  Syndicate 

DES  MOINES,  IOWA  25  WEST  45TH  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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Daily  Tries  New  Ideas 
In  Idaho  Town  of  5,300 


By  Carl  E.  Hayden 


BLACKFOOT,  Ida.— How  should 

small  dailies  meet  reader  com¬ 
petition  from  invading  metro¬ 
politan  newspapers? 

C.  P.  Kimball,  publisher  of 
the  Blackfoot  Daily  Bulletin, 
doesn’t  know  all  the  answers  to 
that  questicm  —  yet.  But  his 
energetic  pT  o  - 
gram  of  experi¬ 
mentation  is 
pretty  apt  to 
find  most  of 
them. 

The  Bulletin 
is  ideal  for  such 
experiments  be¬ 
cause  the  close 
cooperation  of 
the  backshop, 
business,  circu¬ 
lation  and  edi¬ 
torial  depart-  Kimball 
ments  is  possi- 
ble.  A  Monday  through  Friday 
newspaper,  Kimball  surmises  it’s 
the  “biggest  little  daily’’  in  the 
country.  Blackfoot  has  a  popu¬ 
lation  of  only  5,300. 


Now  Five-a-Week 

More  remarkable  is  the  fact 
that  the  Bulletin  became  a  daily 
in  1927  when  Blackfoot,  seat  of 
agricultural  Bingham  County, 
had  only  2,500  to  3,000  popula¬ 
tion.  And  it  was  a  six-day  deal! 

“I  don’t  see  how  the  paper 
kept  alive,’’  concedes  Kimball, 
who  purchased  the  property  in 
April,  1948. 

By  1938  Blackfoot  had  4,000 
population.  With  farm  incomes 
high,  sledding  would  have  been 
smooth  during  World  War  II  ex¬ 
cept  for  newsprint  and  labor 
shortages.  They  forced  it  down 
to  five  days.  The  new  publisher 
foresees  resumption  of  the  six- 
day  schedule. 

Oddly  enough,  the  Firth  Rec¬ 
ord,  “biggest  little  weekly  in  the 
world,’’  is  published  by  R.  E. 
Fenner,  a  former  minister,  at 
Firth.  In  Bingham  County  nine 
miles  north  of  Blackfoot,  Firth 
has  a  population  of  325. 

“The  Bulletin  is  big  enough  to 
finance  our  experiments,  yet 
small  enough  for  the  necessary 
flexibility,’’  says  Kimball,  who 
began  in  the  backshop  of  the 
American  News  at  Aberdeen, 
S.  D.,  in  1926.  Soon  he  shifted 
to  the  editorial  department.  In 
1928  he  became  a  reporter  on 
the  Los  Angeles  Examiner.  Some 
years  later  he  struck  out  alone. 

While  publishing  the  North 
Hollywood  Press  in  San  Fer¬ 
nando  Valley,  Calif.,  he  became 
acqainted  with  C.  D.  McKinnon, 
who  looked  upon  the  valley  as  a 
unified  advertising  market 
rather  than  as  a  series  of  com¬ 
munities.  He  founded  the  Val¬ 
iev  Times. 

The  two  non-daily  publica¬ 
tions  merged  in  1937.  Following 
a  sojourn  in  Los  Angeles,  Kim¬ 
ball  became  managing  editor  of 
the  San  Diego  Journal.  McKin¬ 
non,  currently  a  California  con¬ 
gressional  candidate,  sold  the 
Journal  last  spring  while  hold¬ 


ing  an  option  to  buy  New  York’s 
PM.  He  did  not  take  up  the 
option.  Kimball  purchased  the 
Bulletin  two  months  after  sale 
of  the  Journal. 

Forbes  Is  Editor 

This  diversified  experience 
has  qualified  Kimball  for  his 
present  experiments.  His  edi¬ 
tor,  Mike  Forbes,  a  Los  Angeles 
Times  man  for  25  years,  is 
aburst  with  ideas  scheduled  for 
early  trial. 

Blackfoot  is  not  a  town  within 
or  adjacent  to  a  city.  It  has  no 
‘“hidden”  population  or  busi¬ 
ness  section.  Blackfoot  Is  a  divi¬ 
sion  point  for  dailies  going  west 
into  Central  Idaho,  north  into 
the  Upper  Snake  River  Valley, 
east  into  Western  Wyoming, 
Grand  Teton  and  Yellowstone 
National  Parks. 

Into  Blackfoot  from  25  miles 
north  comes  the  evening  Idaho 
Falls  Post-Register.  From  the 
same  distance  south  come  the 
evening  Pocatello  Tribune  and 
morning  Pocatello  Post. 

From  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah, 
come  the  Salt  Lake  Telegram 
and  the  Deseret  News,  both  eve¬ 
ning  papers.  From  the  same 
city  emanates  the  morning  Salt 
Lake  Tribune.  Pounding  Black¬ 
foot,  too,  but  with  less  force,  are 
the  Denver  Post  and  the  San 
Francisco  Chronicle. 

Kimball  does  not  resent  this 
competition. 

“In  this  age  of  time-slicing  de¬ 
liveries  there  is  hardly  a  town 
or  rural  home  that  can’t  be  sup¬ 
plied  a  metropolitan  newspaper 
by  the  time  the  ink  is  dry,”  he 
declared.  “So  we  are  design¬ 
ing  the  Bulletin  to  meet  the 
week  day  requirements  of  the 
18,000  residents  in  our  trade  ter¬ 
ritory.  By  buying  a  big  Sunday 
newspaper  our  subscribers  wi'.l 
have  a  weekly  package  to  fully 
satisfy  their  reading  habits.  To 
do  this  the  Bulletin  must  inform 
quickly  and  entertain.” 


Drastic  Changes 

That  accounts  for  drastic 
changes  in  make-up  and  con¬ 
tent.  First,  Kimball  squeezed 
the  name  plate  from  “The  Black¬ 
foot  Daily  Bulletin”  down  to 
“The  Daily  Bulletin”  or  four 
columns.  Sketch  of  an  Indian’s 
head  with  feathers  in  hair  was 
inserted  between  “Dailv”  and 
“Bulletin.”  Previous  publishers 
had  shunned  such  glaring  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  unprc^uctive  Fort 
Hall  reservation  bordering  the 
county  on  the  south. 

Beneath  “The”  in  modest  type 
Is  the  date,  and  the  specification 
“afternoon.”  This  designation  is 
frequently  Important  to  new  or 
transient  readers.  Under  the 
“tin”  of  “Bulletin”  appear  vol¬ 
ume  and  number.  The  right  ear 
holds  the  weather  forecast.  ’The 
left  one,  which  Is  over  column 
three.  Is  a  standing  head,  “Daily 
Darts.”  Darts  are  freaks  of  50  to 
60  words. 

“Something  with  a  barb  that 
appeals  to  one  of  the  emotions — 
laughter,  sorrow,  resentment,” 


Kimball  informs.  They  may  be 
local  or  from  the  United  Press. 
A  recent  one  read,  “New  York — 
An  advertisement  in  a  local 
newspaper  offered  a  1906  Stan¬ 
ley  steamer  automobile  ‘in  per¬ 
fect  running  condition’  for  sale 
today.  The  price  was  $2800.” 

Kimball’s  pride  and  joy  is 
“Elsewhere  Today,”  which  occu¬ 
pies  columns  one  and  two  of  the 
front  page  every  issue.  Set  two 
columns  12-point  full-face  on  a 
14-point  slug,  the  compilation  of 
wire  news  commandeers  the 
page.  In  caps  beneath  the  head¬ 
ing  is  the  line  “Three  O’clock 
Bulletins.”  That  impresses  read¬ 
ers  with  the  newness  of  the 
copy. 

'Gets  the  Jump* 

One  main  purpose  of  the  col¬ 
umn  in  which  news  Is  digested 
and  interpreted  is  to  “‘get  the 
jump”  on  outside  afternoon 
dailies.  Their  deadlines  are 
earlier.  The  column  affords  a 
small  daily  an  opportunity  to 
cover  all  the  late,  big  news. 
Without  it  such  coverage  would 
be  mechanically  impossible. 

Usually  only  one  of  the  Bul¬ 
letin’s  three  typesetting  ma¬ 
chines  is  available  at  deadline. 
In  big  plants  half  a  dozen  oper¬ 
ators  can  be  assi^ed  to  one 
story.  The  column  is  indented  a 
half  pica  on  the  right.  The  left 
is  against  white  space  for  which 
Kimball  declares  he  is  a  “fiend.” 

“From  enthusiastic  and  quick 
response,  we  know  we  have  the 
right  formula,”  the  publisher 
confides.  “Perfection,  however, 
is  yet  to  be  achieved.  It  is  extra 
trouble  at  a  rush  time  of  day, 
but  readers  consider  the  column 
a  service.” 

Sometimes  a  national  or  inter¬ 
national  story  bobs  up  at  dead¬ 
line  time  that  can’t  be  treated  in 
the  co’umn.  To  condense  would 
only  cause  readers  “a  quick  lift 
and  harsh  letdown.”  Some  stor¬ 
ies  are  naturals,  the  Blackfoot 
man  thinks.  “They  are  meant 
to  be  read  by  the  yard.” 

Such  a  story  was  the  initial 
interview  with  the  Russian 
schoolteacher  who  leaped  from 
a  consulate  window.  It  drew  a 
skyoiece — a  six-column  30-point 
Italic  banner  line  above  the 
nameplate — in  the  Bul’etin.  And 
the  story  was  set  10-point  18  ems 
indented. 

Mostly,  though,  the  Bulletin’s 
front  page  is  devoted  exclu¬ 
sively  to  local  news  with  excep¬ 
tion  of  the  condensation  and 
Darts.  Now  and  then  a  particu¬ 
larly  significant  or  timely  wire 
story  is  used. 


Big  Type  Common 
Most  front-page  heads  are  set 
34,  24  or  14-point  single  col¬ 
umn  bold.  Decks  are  not  em¬ 
ployed.  They  make  a  dressier 
page,  but  are  time  consuming 


EDITORIAL  WORKER. 
ADVERTISING  MAN 


Or  whatever  kind  of  help  you  need 
is  easy  to  iret  with  an  EDITOR  & 
PUBLISHER  Classified  Ad.  Phone 
or  write 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

1700  Timei  Tower 
New  York  18,  N.  Y. 
TeL:  IRyeet  9-30S2 


and  costly  for  smaller  dailies. 

Formerly  eight-point  solid, 
straight  matter  is  now  eight  on 
a  nine-point  slug  for  easier 
reading.  Leads,  sometimes  bold, 
sometimes  indented,  and  some¬ 
times  both,  go  up  to  10-point  on 
exceptional  stories. 

Bulk  is  an  essential  part  of  a 
small  daily,  Kimball  believes. 
The  Bulletin’s  bedrock  minimum 
is  six  pages,  and  often  goes  up 
to  16.  To  provide  the  “fat,”  dis¬ 
play  advertisements  are  sold  at 
reduced  rate  on  a  monthly  basis. 

To  lighten  the  atmosphere,  a 
single  column  Consolidated 
News  Features,  Inc.,  cartoon 
runs  at  the  bottom  of  page  1. 
“Room  and  Board,”  a  double¬ 
column  cartoon  by  King  Fea¬ 
tures  Syndicate,  is  utilized  in¬ 
side  or  back.  “We  have  all  the 
top  comics  except  Blondie,” 
Kimball  adds. 

Other  regular  inside  or  back¬ 
page  features  include  Dorothy 
Dix  and  a  local  happy  birthday 
short  with  single  column  cut.  A 
by-line  goes  to  the  contributing 
photographer.  A  sprinkling  of 
Acme  telephotos  completes 
make-up. 

The  Bulletin  sells  for  $6.50  by 
mail  and  $7.50  by  carrier  a  year. 
Either  way  the  Salt  Lake  Trib¬ 
une  Sunday  only  is  $7.80  per 
year.  At  $14.30  or  $15.30  that 
is  the  newspaper  package  which 
Kimball  recommends. 

Strange  but  true,  the  Bulletin 
has  no  editorial  page.  “We  are 
not  qualified  to  write  on  na¬ 
tional  topics,  and  we  haven’t 
been  residents  long  enough  to 
write  far-sighted  local  editori¬ 
als,”  the  former  Californian 
argues. 


V  V 

V  Los  Angeles 


Flying  us  the  copy,  lay¬ 
outs,  mats  or  plates 
saves  time  and  money 
when  you  have  any¬ 
thing  to  print  on  news¬ 
print...  black,  color  or 
process  colors. ..fast, 
modern  rotary  presses. 

Samples  and  prices 
on  request. 


Rodgers  & 


McDonald 

PUBLISHERS,  INC. 
f Of  eiy  Friutiag  SpecMitfs 


2431  Watt  S4fli  Straat 
Let  Angalat  43,  CelH. 
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St.  Louis  Hog  Market 
First  In  America 

FIRST  IN  1948  U.  S.  HOG  SALES 

SECOND  IN  TOTAL  LIVESTOCK  SALES  W^m  #  ( 


Figures  for  first  seven  months,  1948 
from  St.  Louis  Livestock  Exchange. 


pays  to  use  adequate  newspaper  schedules. 
That  means  The  St.  Louis  Star-Times,  because 
The  Star-Times  reaches  over  176.0Q0  reader 
families,  more  than  four-fifths  concentrated  in 
the  compact  St.  Louis  retail  trading  zone. 
Economical  Star-Times  coverage  really  sells 
merchandise  in  America's  8  th  largest  metro¬ 
politan  area. 


nOGS  along  with  shoes,  chemicals,  electrical 
equipment,  machinery  and  scores  of  other 
varied  industries  make  the  big  St.  Louis  market 
a  leader  in  1948.  Last  year  St.  Louis  total  live¬ 
stock  sales  were  fourth  in  America,  today  they 
are  second.  Advertisers  who  wish  their  share 
of  this  prosperous  market  have  found  that  it 


Represented  Nationally  By  The  Geo.  A.  McDevitt  Co. 

IN  1947  THE  STAR-TIMES  CARRIED  34.8%  OF  TOTAL  DAILY  DISPLAY  ADVERTISING  IN  ST.  LOUIS 
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Ad  Practices 
Reported  for 
Super  Markets 

Advertising  habits  of  the  na¬ 
tion’s  super  markets  were  de¬ 
scribed  this  week  in  a  report  by 
the  Super  Market  Institute,  a 
non-prc^t  organization  of  lead¬ 
ing  super  market  operators. 

^e  report  is  bas^  on  a  study 
of  requests  for  advertising  ma¬ 
terial  made  to  the  Institute  by 
its  members  who  operate  more 
than  4,000  stores  in  connection 
with  the  Institute's  monthly  re¬ 
tail  advertising  and  promotion 
service.  The  service  is  financed 
by  McCall’s  Magazine,  as  an  aid 
to  the  industry  in  lowering  dis¬ 
tribution  costs. 

One  of  the  great  opportunities 
for  improved  efficiency,  the  re¬ 
port  points  out,  lies  in  increas¬ 
ing  the  effectiveness  of  adver¬ 
tising  and  promotional  efforts. 

Large  Newspaper  Space 

Super  markets  are  large  and 
frequent  users  of  newspaper 
space,  requests  to  the  Institute 
indicate.  Seven  out  of  every 
10  super  market  operators  stud¬ 
ied  are  advertising  once  a  week; 
18%  are  advertising  two  or  three 
times  a  week,  and  17.7%  are  ad¬ 
vertising  daily. 

More  than  one-third  of  the 
operators  reporting,  use  from 
five  to  seven  columns  of  adver¬ 
tising;  19%  are  using  half  pages, 
and  an  equal  number  are  using 
full  pages.  One-quarter  of  the 
operators  are  using  a  quarter 
page  or  less,  and  2%  are  using 
double  trucks. 

Of  special  interest  to  nation¬ 
al  manufacturers  was  the  sur¬ 
vey’s  reve-ation  that  while  more 
than  half  of  the  super  market 
operators  take  four  to  seven 
days  to  plan  their  advertising, 
one  in  every  five  of  the  opera¬ 
tors  needs  at  least  eight  days. 

Super  market  operators  who 
have  markets  in  more  than  one 
city,  or  who  use  more  than  one 
newspaper,  generally  (62%  ) 
run  the  same  advertisement  in 
all  places.  The  survey  points 
out  in  passing  that  64%  of  the 
Institute’s  membership  operate 
from  one  to  five  markets;  27% 
from  six  to  twenty-five  markets; 
and  9%,  twenty -five  or  more 
markets. 

Appetite  Appeol 

Greatest  single  need  of  super 
market  operators  in  creating  ef¬ 
fective  advertising,  the  report 
said,  was  good  merchandise  art 
of  appetizing  cooked  foods.  All 
but  2%  of  requests  for  art 

Wallace  Missiles 
Hit  Reporter 

Charlotte,  N.  C. — When  three 
eggs  and  a  tomato  were  thrown 
at  Henry  Wallace  here,  two  of 
the  eggs  hit  Charlotte  Newsmen 
Tom  Schlesinger  and  Ralph  Gib¬ 
son  who  were  covering  Wal¬ 
lace’s  speech.  The  tomato  hit 
News  cameraman  Don  Martin. 
A  Charlotte  Observer  reporter, 
Sigsbee  Miller,  was  roughed  up 
by  a  member  of  the  crowd  who 
thought  he  was  with  the  Wal¬ 
lace  party. 
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called  for  various  cuts  of  meat  i 
and  seasonal  produce  art. 

Increasingly,  the  report  con¬ 
tinues,  super  market  operators 
are  building  their  advertising 
around  themes,  or  special  pro¬ 
motions  keyed  to  compelling 
headlines. 

These  are  the  themes  which 
super  market  operators  believe 
interest  their  customers  in  the 
order  of  their  importance: 

Budget  Angles  . 27.1% 

Seasonal  Subjects  . .  26.9% 
Features  of  Super 
Markets  ( self-serv¬ 
ice,  one  stop,  etc.).  13.2% 
Variety  of  Subjects. .  7.7% 
National  Brands  ....  6.4% 
Attention  Getters  ...  4.5% 

Quality  Angles .  4.5% 

An  interesting  picture  of  the 
relative  importance  of  depart¬ 
ments  within  the  super  market 
is  revealed  in  requests  to  the 
Institute  for  department  heads, 
which  were  described  as  devices 
to  organize  the  readers’  atten¬ 
tion  for  more  successful  selling. 

A  major  problem  facing  super 
market  operators  today,  it  was 
revealed,  is  the  tendency  for  ad¬ 
vertising  to  become  disorderly 
in  appearance,  and  distracting 
in  effect,  due  to  the  wide  variety 
of  items  to  be  featured.  Clean, 
orderly  layouts  are  considered 
an  important  need  of  operators. 
National  Brands  Problem 
The  Institute  found  that  na¬ 
tional  brands,  while  highly  fa¬ 
vored  by  operators,  provided  a 
major  problem  in  advertising, 
and  members  highly  approved  a 
new  method  of  displaying  na¬ 
tional  brands  in  its  advertising 
service. 

The  growing  importance  of 
selling  meals,  and  not  items,  was 
also  uncovered  in  the  popularity 
of  recipes  and  food  columns. 

m 

Ad  Coundl  Issues 
Air  Force  Day  Ads 

Observance  of  Air  Force  Day, 
Sept.  18,  the  first  anniversary  of  I 
the  autonomy  of  the  U.  S.  Air  I 
Force,  is  being  aided  by  mate¬ 
rials  prepared  by  the  Advertis¬ 
ing  Council  in  connection  with 
the  Army-Air  Force  Prestige 
Campaign. 

A  newspaper  proof  sheet  con¬ 
taining  16  ads  has  been  produced 
by  N.  W.  Ayer,  Philadelphia, 
volunteer  agency  on  the  prestige 
campaign.  These  ads  have  been 
distributed  to  daily  and  weekly 
newspapers  and  to  local  Army 
recruiting  stations.  Free  mats 
are  available. 

■ 

Federal  Telephone 
Names  Stone,  Harrison 

Election  of  Rear  Adm.  Ellery 
W.  Stone  (USNR)  as  president 
and  Gen.  William  H.  Harrison 
as  chairman  of  the  board  of 
Federal  Telephone  and  Radio 
Corp.,  and  Its  world-wide  man¬ 
ufacturing  and  sales  subsidiary, 
the  International  Standard  Elec¬ 
tric  Corp.,  is  announced  by  Col. 
Sosthenes  Behn,  chairman  of  In¬ 
ternational  Telephone  and  Tele¬ 
graph  Corp.,  parent  concern. 

Fred  T.  Caldwell,  formerly 
president  of  Federal  Telephone 
and  Radio  and  International 
Standard  Electric  was  elected 
vice  chairman  of  the  boards  of 
both  corporations. 


about  Long  Distano 


Today,  Long  Distance  calls  go  through  i 
about  two  minutes  on  the  average.  Ntn 
and  then  there  are  delays,  but  we’ti 
handling  nine  out  of  ten  calls  while  yv 
hold  the  line. 

We’ve  added  many  new  circuits  id 
switchboards  and  more  are  coming  aloof 
Our  operators  know  their  job. 

Our  aim  is  to  put  your  out-of-town  <al 
through  faster  than  ever  before.  And  we*# 
working  hard  to  do  it. 
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carried  more  advertising  in 
the  first  seven  months  of  1948  fiian 
any  New  York  City  evening  paper 

and  on  Long  Island  ...  Newsday  carried 
83.7%  more  advertising  than  the  second 
paper — the  Nassau  Review-Star 

Source:  Medio  Reccnrdt 


Advertisors  hove  fovnd  fhot  the  only  way  fo  sell  the  roof  long 
island  is  to  advertise  in  the  poper 
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CIRCULATION 


Survey  Shows  Mail 
Rates  Are  Higher 


By  George  A.  Brandenburg 


AN  UPSWING  in  mail  subscrip¬ 
tion  rates  Is  evident,  judging 
from  recent  returns  of  a  survey 
made  among  Central  States  cir¬ 
culation  managers  by  M.  E. 
Moyer,  La  Porte  (Ind. )  Herald- 
Argus. 

Moyer  received  50  replies  to 
his  questionnaire  from  papers 
with  circulations  ranging  from 
4,000  to  53,000  daily.  He  sought 
to  learn  their  mail  rates  for 
county  of  publication,  postal 
zones  one  and  two  and  in  zones 
beyond  the  second. 

Higher  Rotes  Forecost 

The  survey  revealed  that  a 
scant  majority  were  getting  $6 
a  year  for  mail  subscriptions  in 
the  county  of  publication  (15). 
while  14  were  charging  $7;  11 
were  getting  $8;  one  was  getting 
a  high  of  $11  and  another  paper 
as  low  as  $4. 

In  Postal  Zones  1  and  2,  a  ma¬ 
jority  (11)  were  getting  $9, 
with  nine  charging  $12,  six 
charging  as  low  as  $6  and  one 
getting  a  high  of  $12.50.  For  all 
other  zones,  the  survey  showed 
that  a  majority  (20)  were  charg¬ 
ing  $12;  eight  were  getting 
$10;  the  low  was  $6  and  the  high 
$18,  with  several  papers  getting 
$12.50,  $13,  $13.50,  $14,  $14.50, 
$15,  $15.50  and  $17. 

“it  was  noted  that  of  the 
15  at  present  charging  $6  in 
county  of  publication,  six  or 
nearly  half,  are  going  to  in¬ 
crease  that  rate  in  the  near  fu¬ 
ture,"  stated  Moyer.  “Of  the  14 
in  the  $7  bracket,  six  will  be 
raised  to  a  higher  rate.  One 
in  the  $8  group  is  going  to  in¬ 
crease  to  $9,  while  one  with  the 
$9  rate  is  also  going  to  increase. 
One  circulator  increased  from 
$9  to  $11  in  July.” 

It  would  appear  from  Moyer’s 
survey  that  newspapers  have 
plenty  of  room  to  raise  mail 
rates  and  still  not  be  out  of  line 
With  home  delivery  rates  at  rel¬ 
atively  high  levels,  it  would 
seem  logical  for  circulators  to 
turn  to  mail  rates  for  increased 
revenue  to  meet  higher  produc¬ 
tion  costs. 

ICMA  Committees  Named 
PRESIDENT  Walter  G.  An¬ 
drews.  Oklahoma  City 
(Okla.)  Ok lahomam  and  Times, 
has  named  ICMA  committees  for 
1948-49.  In  announcing  the  com¬ 
mittee  personnel,  Andrews  stat¬ 
ed: 

“We  named  a  large  number  of 
representatives  from  small  and 
medium  size  newspapers.  Real¬ 
izing  that  the  majority  of  our 
membership  is  constituted  from 
newspapers  under  25,000  circu¬ 
lation,  we  want  to  encourage  ac¬ 
tive  participation  in  conducting 
the  business  affairs  of  the  asso¬ 
ciation  by  the  smaller  newspa¬ 
per  members.” 

Following  are  the  chairmen  of 
the  various  committees: 


ABC  Committee — Roy  Hatton, 
Detroit  ( Mich. )  Free  Press. 

Auditing  —  Willard  Horsman, 
Bloomington  ( Ill. )  Pantograph. 

Awards  —  C.  D.  O’Rourke, 
Cleveland  ( O. )  Press. 

Bulletin— Cyrus  Favor,  Utica 
( N.  Y. )  Press. 

Convention  Invitations  — 
Lambert  Liddell,  Sandusky 
(O.)  Register-Star-News. 

Dues  Structure  —  Walter  R 
Rauck,  Pittsburgh  ( Pa. )  Press. 

Entertainment  —  Louis  H. 
Rose.  Chicago  Tribune. 

Educational — H.  Phelps  Gates, 
Christian  Science  Monitor. 

Labor  Relations  —  Dutton  F. 
O’Brien,  Los  Angeles  (Calif.) 
Daily  News. 

Membership — E.  P.  Schwartz. 
Des  Moines,  (la.)  Register  and 
Tribune. 

Motion  Picture — Ray  F.  Marx, 
Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Times. 

Necrology  —  Phil  Johnson, 
Lincoln  (Neb.)  Star. 

Newspaperboy  —  Howard  W. 
Stodghill,  Philadelphia  (Pa.) 
Bulletin. 

Post  Office  and  Express — Ray¬ 
mond  E.  Houk,  Indianapolis 
(Ind.)  Star. 

Program  —  Joseph  B.  Lee, 
Jacksonville  (Fla.)  Times  - 
Union. 

Question  Box  —  Phil  Knox. 
Pittsburgh  (Pa.)  Sun  Telegraph. 

Safe  Driving — John  M.  Black, 
Los  Angeles  (Calif.)  Examiner. 

State  and  National  Regu¬ 
lations  —  J.  B.  Casaday,  San 
Francisco  (Calif.)  Examiner. 

Advertising  —  C.  K.  Jefferson, 
Des  Moines  Register  and  Tri¬ 
bune. 

Ways  and  Means  —  Shiel 
Dunsker,  Cincinnati  (O. )  Post 

Two  Raise  to  35c 

TWO  Michigan  dailies — evening 

papers  with  Sunday  editions 
— have  increased  their  carrier 
delivery  subscription  price  from 
30  to  35  cents  a  week.  They  are 
the  Jackson  Citizen  Patriot  and 
the  Port  Huron  Times  Herald. 

The  Times  Herald  raised  its 
rate  August  15  and  the  Citizen 
Patriot  increased  the  price  Au¬ 
gust  29.  “Our  losses  so  far  have 
been  surprisingly  low,”  reports 
Fred  O.  Rouse,  business  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  Times  Herald.  “In 
fact,  we  have  not  received  a 
single  letter  or  telephone  call 
from  any  of  our  subscribers 
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complaining  about  the  price  in¬ 
crease.” 

The  Times  Herald,  effective 
September  1,  also  raised  its  mail 
subscription  rates  from  $7  to  $8 
for  R.  F.  D.  mail;  suburban 
truck  delivery  rates  from  $12 
to  $15  a  year;  Michigan  city  sub¬ 
scription  rates  from  $12  to  $15; 
and  outside  Michigan  rates  from 
$14.50  to  $16. 

Ic  for  Your  Thoughts 

FEATURING  the  catch  line. 

“Penny  for  Your  Thoughts,” 
Arthur  G.  Elliott,  Owosso 
( Mich. )  Argus  Press,  is  using 
a  novel  direct  mail  piece  in 
which  there  is  a  folder  asking 
five  questions  that  start  with 
“Are  you  thinking  about  .  .  .?” 
The  questions  deal  with  farm, 
local  and  world  news,  saving 
money  and  good  reading. 

Prospective  mail  subscribers 
are  urged  to  “Take  the  penny 
for  your  thoughts  and  put  99c 
with  it  and  receive  the  next  48 
issues  of  Central  Michigan’s 
Farm  Newspaper.”  Action  is 
compelled  by  the  statement:  “If 
you  act  within  the  next  10  days, 
you  will  receive  14  extra  copies 
free,  making  a  total  of  62  issues.” 

Carrier  Vacation  Trips 

THE  summer  just  ending  has 

been  a  banner  season  for  car¬ 
rier  boys,  coast  to  coast,  judging 
from  tearpages  and  carrier  pa¬ 
pers  received  during  the  vaca¬ 
tion  season.  Carriers  have  had 
the  opportunity  to  do  just  about 
everything  a  boy  likes  to  do  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer  season. 

■rhere  have  been  train  trips  to 
nearby  big  cities,  vacation  boat 
trips,  summer  camps,  picnics, 
circuses,  dude  ranch  vacations, 
fishing  trips  and  a  host  of  side 
trips  to  ball  games,  rodeos,  and 
what-not.  All  of  which  means 
that  “bus.v  boys”  have  had  their 
fun  as  part  of  their  experience 
as  carriers. 

Space  does  not  permit  report¬ 
ing  all  of  the  summer  carrier  ac¬ 
tivities.  but  it  is  important  to 
again  point  out  that  newspapers 
have  not  only  provided  valu¬ 
able  daily  training  of  carriers, 
but  have  a’so  made  it  possible 
for  thousands  of  boys  to  enjoy 
educational  advantages  gained 
from  traveling  to  leading  cities 
and  points  of  interest  in  U.  S. 
and  Canada. 

In  addition,  many  papers  spon¬ 
sored  carrier  softball  leagues, 
weekly  swim  parties,  etc. 
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N.B.A.  offers  better 
||  quality,  prices  and  sarv- 
ice  on  carrier  bags, 
S3  aprons,  tags,  collection 
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Peoria  Carriers 
Aid  Ex-Buddy 

Peoria,  Ill.  —  A  12-year-oii 
Peoria  boy,  former  carrier-sales 
man  for  the  Peoria  Newspapea 
will  have  a  new  plastic  arm  a 
a  result  of  a  benefit  softbii: 
game  between  the  Peoria 
riers  and  the  Fort  Wayne  (Ind 
Journal-Gazette  carrier  ten 
here  last  week. 

The  game  netted  the  Johnnj 
Dickerson  benefit  fund  $4,% 
with  the  Peoria  carriers  selliq 
tickets  in  advance.  Bobby  Abba; 
received  a  wristwatch  for  scllii( 
the  largest  number  of  ticketi- 
685.  W.  S.  Lester,  circulation  t 
rector,  was  in  charge. 

Carrier  ‘Stowaways' 

TWO  Longview  (Tex.)  New 

Journal  carriers  recentl; 
boarded  the  Missouri  Pacific  Is 
gle  train  on  its  inaugural  tti; 
and  got  an  unexpected  free  ridi 
to  Texarkana.  The  boys  boanki 
the  train  to  distribute  free  cof 
ies  of  the  News- Journal  to  fit 
passengers,  but  the  Eagle  sprac 
its  wings  and  before  the  boji 
could  get  off  they  were  boim 
for  Texarkana.  The  boys  dedf 
ed  to  sell  the  papers  instead  d 
giving  them  away.  They  had  i 
papers  between  them  which  M 

ted  them  $10. 

*  *  • 

The  Ogden  (Utah)  Standai 
Examiner  gave  100  carriers  r 
outing  and  picnic  recently  at  Is 
goon,  the  state’s  “Coney  Is 
land.”  Leonard  A.  Garner,  c: 
culation  manager,  was  in  cham 

{Continued  on  page  33) 
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Spokane  Film 

fHE  sound  color  motion  picture, 

“Carrier  Salesman  of  the  Spo¬ 
kane  Newspapers,”  completed 
earlier  in  the  year,  will  be  ex¬ 
hibited  throughout  Spokane  and 
Inland  Empire  during  the  fall 
and  winter.  One  man  will  de¬ 
vote  his  full  time  to  the  pro- 
pam.  according  to  E.  E.  Clark, 
circulation  director  of  the  Spo¬ 
kane  newspapers,  producers  of 
the  film. 

The  purpose  of  the  movie  Is 
to  present  the  reasons  why  car¬ 
rying  a  newspaper  route  is  gen¬ 
erally  regarded  the  best  possible 
job  for  an  Inland  Empire  school¬ 
boy  and  to  show  the  value  of 
the  training  provided  the  carrier 
end  the  privileges  he  enjoys. 

Endorsements  of  civic  leaders 
ire  followed  in  the  film  by 
jeenes  showing  the  carriers  at 
work  and  play. 

Honolulu  Boimd 

“ONCE  in  a  Lifetime”  contest 

of  the  San  Francisco  Call- 
Bulletin  has  proved  even  more 
luccessful  than  last  year,  Ross 
Winchester,  circulation  manager, 
reports. 

Two  top  winners  In  the  car¬ 
rier-wide  subscription  competi¬ 
tion  conducted  over  10  weeks 
left  San  Francisco  Sept.  7  on  an 
ill-expense  air  tour  to  Honolulu 
with  three-day  stopovers  in  the 
Islands.  Runnerup  awards  were 
two  trips  to  the  World  Series, 
with  travel  by  air. 


AUTOMOBILES 

AND  ACCESSO  RIES 


Automotive  sales  exceeding  one  billion  dol¬ 
lars  annually  are  made  in  the  Hometown 
Daily  Newspaper  market  of  the  1 1  Western 
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Editor  Named 

BRUCE  HOOKER  has  been 
named  editor  of  the  Los  An¬ 
gles  Examiner's  Junior  Exam¬ 
iner,  product  of  the  circulation 
department.  He  succeeds  Dick 
Lambert,  now  assigned  to  subur¬ 
ban  circulation.  Hooker  former¬ 
ly  was  circulation  manager  of 
the  North  Hollytoood  Valley 
Times,  and  previously  was  with 
Whitlock  and  Co. 

Campaiqn  Picture 
FREDERICK  G.  PAYNE,  Repub¬ 
lican  candidate  for  Governor 
of  Maine,  took  time  off  from  a 
campaign  tour  to  re  enact  a 
xene  in  which  he  was  active 
years  ago.  Payne  delivered  a 
copy  of  the  Lewiston  (Me.)  Eve- 
ainp  Journal  to  his  old  school 
icher,  T.  Edward  Conley. 

Dicing  on  was  Roger  Cayo, 
iilar  carrier  on  the  route. 

1915  and  1916,  Freddie 
He  carried  300  Journals  in 
riston. 

blarships 

SHT  college  scholarships  with 
[an  aggregate  value  of  $3085, 
re  presented  recently  to  car- 
of  the  Oklahoma  City 
koman  and  Times. 
he  awards  were  made  at  a 
Quet  climaxing  a  full  day  of 
Itseeing  and  entertainment 
Mthe  eight  boys, 
rculation  Director  Walter  G. 
rews  announced  that  the 
has  been  enlarged  to  in- 
,-de  12  annual  endowments  of 
^flOO  each  for  highschool  under- 
■  ^uates. 
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States  outside  the  6  largest  cities.  Maximum 
coverage  and  readership  —  determined  by 
scientific  studies  —  make  Hometown  Daily 
Newspapers  a  natural  first  choice  for  top 
returns  in  this  high  powered  market. 

90  per  cent  of  the  total  circulation  of  all  daily 
newspapers  in  the  Western  States  is  confined  to 
the  trading  zones  in  which  they  are  published. 
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ITU  A  VICTIM? 

IN  AN  address  at  Madison,  Wis.,  Woodruff 

Randolph,  president  of  the  International 
Typographical  Union,  complained  that  the 
outstanding  victim  of  the  Taft-Hart.ey  Law 
has  been  the  ITU.  That  needs  a  little  clari¬ 
fication. 

When  T-H  was  passed  more  than  a  year 
ago,  Randolph  talked  his  union  convention 
into  giving  him  virtual  one-man  control  to 
enforce  a  no-contract  policy  to  avoid  the 
effects  of  the  law.  He  and  his  union  got 
belligerent  and  went  around  the  country 
posting  “conditions  of  employment,”  a  uni¬ 
lateral  declaration  of  conditions  under 
which  ITU  members  would  work.  Any 
publisher  that  accepted  them  put  himself 
under  the  thumb  of  the  union  not  only  as 
to  working  conditions  but  as  to  wages  as 
well.  The  union  assumed  the  right  to 
dicate  terms,  and  without  a  contract  no 
publisher  could  be  sure  that  his  payroll  or 
the  working  conditions  in  his  plant  would 
be  the  same  60  or  90  days  hence. 

Many  publishers  called  the  union's  bluff, 
said  they  wanted  signed  contracts  within 
the  law.  So  Randolph  called  his  men  out 
on  strike — and  there  many  of  them  stay 
months  and  years  later.  Randolph  says  he 
and  his  union  are  being  persecuted  by  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  which  he  alleges  is  out  to  break  the 
union. 

In  contrast,  since  passage  of  the  T-H  Law 
hundreds  of  unions  have  signed  contracts 
and  continued  harmonious  relations  with 
employers. 

We  don’t  mean  to  say  they  are  not  op¬ 
posed  to  the  law,  but  they  recognize  it 
as  the  law  of  the  land  until  the  Supreme 
Court,  perhaps  through  union  efforts, 
might  declare  otherwise. 

Randolph  reveals  that  his  policy  has  cost 
the  union  $7,000,000  so  far.  It  appears  cer¬ 
tain  that  ITU  is  the  victim  of  its  own  lead¬ 
ership  and  misguided  policies  rather  than 
of  any  law.  or  any  group  or  association  of 
publishers. 

PRESIDENTIAL  SUPPORT 

THE  PRELIMINARY  report  on  press  sup¬ 
port  for  Presidential  candidates  appear¬ 
ing  in  this  issue  may  not  tell  the  political 
analysts  anything  they  don’t  already  know 
about  the  volume  of  backing  for  Thomas 
E.  Dewey,  but  it  should  provide  some 
interesting  points  for  interpretation  on 
how  the  Democratic  Party  split  has  bit 
into  the  support  that  Harry  Truman  might 
have  gotten. 

Wallace  hasn’t  proven  to  be  much  of  a 
contender  in  the  E.  &  P.  poll  accounting 
for  only  two  newspapers  that  might  other¬ 
wise  have  announced  for  Truman.  But 
Thurmond  has  lured  almost  4%  of  the 
newspapers  to  his  side,  all  in  the  South, 
which  certainly  would  have  backed  Tru¬ 
man  ordinarily.  In  addition,  Dewey’s 
strength  has  been  increased  by  newspaper 
support  in  the  South  from  editors  who 
can’t  stomach  either  Truman  or  Thur¬ 
mond. 

Some  of  these  Southern  newspapers  ac¬ 
curately  reflect  local  sentiment  and  might 
be  a  tip  off  to  political  writers  on  how 
Truman  will  fare  in  that  area  come 
November. 
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But  without  thy  mind  would  I  do  nothing; 
that  thy  benefit  should  not  be  as  it  were  of 
necessity,  but  willingly. — Philemon,  I;  14. 

N.  Y.  TRUCK  STRIKE 

LOCAL  807  of  the  teamsters’  union  has 

been  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  most  New 
Yorkers  at  times  in  the  past  so  the  incon¬ 
veniences  caused  by  the  present  truck 
strike  is  nothing  new  to  them.  It’s  almost 
getting  to  be  a  regular  bi-annual  occur¬ 
rence,  although  the  hardships  are  no  easier 
to  take  even  though  we  have  been  through 
it  before. 

However,  whereas  newsprint  was  given 
priority  in  past  strikes  and  was  permitted 
to  be  transported  to  keep  new.spaper  presses 
rolling,  this  time  there  is  no  inclination  on 
the  union’s  part  to  allow  it.  Consequently, 
all  New  York  newspapers  are  threatened 
with  suspension  if  the  strike  is  a  long  one 
and  several  have  already  dropped  all  ad¬ 
vertising  publishing  only  ske  eton  editions 
to  make  the  paper  last.  There  is  a  lot  of 
newsprint  lying  in  warehouses  and  news¬ 
paper  plants  in  New  York  City  but  be¬ 
cause  of  the  strike  there  is  no  way  to  get 
it  out  of  storage  and  those  who  have  it 
cannot  loan  it  to  those  who  do  not  have 
it. 

The  union’s  attitude  is  difficult  to  under¬ 
stand.  Perhaps  its  leaders  feel  that  by  fol¬ 
lowing  a  “tough”  policy  with  everyone  they 
will  be  more  successful  in  forcing  their 
demands. 

It  is  highly  possible  that  some  of  them 
are  deliberately  trying  to  force  suspension 
of  New  York  newspapers  to  keep  New 
Yorkers  in  the  dark  as  to  what  is  going  on. 
There  is  no  better  way  to  stop  a  free  press 
than  by  cutting  off  its  supply  of  raw  ma¬ 
terial. 

Surely,  the  strikers  and  their  leaders 
must  realize  that  if  there  is  any  justifica¬ 
tion  for  their  demands  on  the  emp.oyers 
their  main  hope  for  getting  acceptance  lies 
in  developing  a  favorable  public  attitude 
toward  their  case.  A  public  deprived  of  the 
necessities  and  the  luxuries  of  life  by  a 
striking  union  is  not  going  to  be  sympa¬ 
thetic  to  that  union  if  they  are  unaware  of 
the  facts. 

It  is  indicated,  therefore,  that  the  union 
is  not  interested  in  justifying  its  demands 
but  only  in  obtaining  them  through  force 
of  a  strike. 

It  was  this  attitude  without  regard  to  its 
effects  on  the  pubiic  that  brought  about 
amendment  of  the  Wagner  Act.  The  public 
got  sick  and  tired  of  bearing  the  brunt  of 
the  industrial  warfare.  If  unions  continue 
to  foLow  such  a  policy  they  will  have  only 
themselves  to  blame  for  more  restrictive 
legislation  in  the  future. 


NEWSPAPER  AD  STORY 

YOU  CAN  say  all  you  want  to  about  the 

theoretical  effectiveness  of  newspaper 
advertising,  its  cost  in  relation  to  other 
media,  etc.,  but  it  takes  a  good  advertising 
success  story  to  prove  the  point.  ’The  story 
concerning  the  record  newspaper  budget 
of  Sears,  appearing  on  page  7  of  this  issue, 
i‘  a  case  in  point. 

Here  is  an  organization  that  invested 
$19,134,400  in  newspaper  advertising  in 
1947,  This  topped  the  previous  record 
budget  of  1946  by  27%.  Radio  got  less 
than  a  million  or  3.4%  of  the  total  pro¬ 
motion  budget. 

Why? 

Sears  has  been  a  consistent  user  of  news¬ 
paper  space  for  years  and  traces  its  early 
growth  to  the  use  of  this  potent  medium. 
But  that  organization  is  not  in  a  rut.  It 
is  not  using  newspapers  more  and  more 
every  year  just  because  it  has  always 
done  so.  T.  V.  Houser,  merchandising 
vicepresident  of  Sears,  gives  this  reason 
for  using  newspapers  so  extensively: 

“Our  present  evaluation  of  their  effect¬ 
iveness  is  based  entirely  on  day-to-day 
sales  results  in  Sears  stores  in  every  section 
of  the  country.  By  this  yardstick  we  find 
that  their  pulling  power  is  as  great  as 
ever,  if  not  greater  than  ever.” 

There  is  a  19  million  dollar  testimonial 
to  the  power  of  newspaper  advertising 
which  every  ad  salesman  ought  to  mem¬ 
orize. 

LOMAKIN  AND  FREEDOM 

AMERICAN  editors  should  get  a  great  deal 

of  amusement  out  of  Jacob  Lomakin’s 
statement  that  he  expects  to  return  to  New 
York  as  an  expert  attached  to  the  United 
Nations  subcommission  on  press  freedom, 
but  that  mirth  should  be  tempered  with  a 
little  serious  thought. 

The  ousted  Soviet  consul  general  in  New 
York  made  the  remark  to  a  New  York 
Times  correspondent  aboard  ship  en  route 
to  Europe. 

Lomakin’s  attacks  on  the  U.  S.  press  for 
telling  the  truth  during  the  Kosenkina  up¬ 
roar  must  have  endeared  him  to  the  Soviet 
bigwigs  in  Moscow.  In  their  book  he  is 
probably  an  expert  on  repeating  the  Soviet 
ritual  about  the  “capitalist  press.”  That, 
they  believe,  qualifies  him  to  be  an  ex¬ 
pert  assigned  to  a  United  Nations  subcom¬ 
mission. 

If  Lomakin  does  return  to  the  United 
States  in  that  capacity  it  will  be  a  sad 
commentary  on  all  so-called  UN  “experts." 
It  will  be  an  outright  admission  by  the 
Soviets  that  their  “experts”  are  nothing 
of  the  sort  but  only  well-instructed  pup¬ 
pets  lacking  in  the  fundamental  knowledge 
they  are  supposed  to  possess.  Americans 
have  suspected  that  for  a  long  time. 

It  will  be  an  indication  that  further  at¬ 
tempts  in  the  UN  subcommission  on  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press  to  promote  that  freedom 
throughout  the  world  will  be  met  by  the 
same  delaying  maneuvers  that  have  char¬ 
acterized  the  Soviet  actions  there  pre¬ 
viously. 

Lomakin’s  appearance  on  a  UN  “free 
press’’  commission,  after  his  activities  in 
New  York  will  be  proof  that  the  Russians 
don’t  want  to  see  a  free  press  anywhere. 
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In  the  Editorial  Rooms 


editor  of  the  Milwaukee 
( Wis. )  Journal,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the 
Milwaukee 

,  Ml  professional 

The  Milwaukee 
chapter  will  be 
Ferguson  ■  host  with 

Marquette  Uni¬ 
versity  at  the  national  conven¬ 
tion  in  Milwaukee  in  November. 

Thor  Smith,  assistant  to  the 
publisher  of  the  San  Francisco 
(Calif.)  Call-Bulletin,  has  re¬ 
turned  from  an  8,900-mile  round- 
trip  over  the  Alcan  Highway. 

Military  needs  in  Alaska  will  be 
stressed  in  a  series  of  articles 
on  his  observations.  He  was  a  WIRL,  Peoria,  Ill.  Formerly  a 
colonel  in  the  SHAEF.  Mrs.  foreman  of  the  composing  room 
Mary  Smith,  his  wife,  with  AP  of  the  Burbank  (Ca.if. )  News, 
and  the  Reno  Nevada  State  Jour-  which  he  left  to  become  editor 
nal  during  the  war,  accompanied  of  the  old  Burbank  Valley  Jour- 
her  husband,  and  plans  a  mag-  nal,  Hasbrook  also  has  worked 
azine  article.  for  the  Los  Angeles  Times. 

Ray  H.  Nichols,  publisher  of  C.  A.  Paquin,  chief  of  educa- 
the  Vernon  (Tex.)  Record,  was  tional  division  of  Michigan  con- 
reelected  president  of  the  gen-  servation  department,  has  re- 
eral  board  of  lay  activities  of  the  signed  to  operate  a  dude  ranch. 
Methodist  Church  at  Chicago  re-  He  formerly  was  an  editorial 
cently.  staffer  with  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie 

Clifford  Raymond,  72,  retired  .  (Mich.)  Evening  News,  and  was 
chief  editorial  writer  of  the  Chi-  organizer  of  Michigan  Out- 
cago  Tribune,  received  telegrams  door  Writers, 
last  week  congratulating  him  on  Dr.  Douglass  W.  Miller,  head 
the  50th  anniversary  of  his  join-  of  the  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  Univer- 
ing  the  Tribune.  A  former  re-  sity  Bureau  of  Public  Informa- 
porter  and  legislative  corre-  tion,  leaves  that  post  Sept.  18  to 
spondent,  Raymond  began  writ-  become  executive  secretary  at 
ing  editorials  in  1909,  continued  Case  Institute  of  Technology, 
to  do  so  until  1942.  Cleveland,  O.  Dr.  Miller  has 

Frank  G.  Huntress,  publisher-  been  assistant  to  Dean  M.  Lyle 
president  of  the  San  Antonio  Spencer  of  the  School  of  Jour- 
(Tex. )  Express  and  Evening  nalism. 


ooAeve\ 


RETIRING  SOON 

Aubrey  L.  White  is  retiring  Dec. 
1  as  head  of  the  civic  develop¬ 
ment  department  of  the  Spokane 
(Wash.)  Spokesman-Review.  He 
is  the  paper's  expert  on  garden¬ 
ing.  (E  &  P.  Aug.  21.  page  24.) 


and 


Mrs.  Eleanor  Roosevelt 
will  attend  the  Paris  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  United  Nations 
General  Assembly,  begin¬ 
ning  Sept.  21. 


This  is  the  third  time  she 
has  been  appointed  a 
U.  S.  delegate  to  these 
international  meetings. 


Many  of  her  thoughts  re¬ 
sulting  from  her  partici¬ 
pation  in  them  will  be 
reflected  in  her  column, 
MY  D.AY. 


Know -and  attract  -  young  readers! 


through  "Citizens  of  Tomorrow  Speak,”  once-weekly 
mil  baseil  on  the  Purdue  Public  Opinion  Poll  for 
ng  People.  Dr.  H.  H.  Reininers  reports  opinions  of 
00  liigli-school  students  from  coast  to  coast  on  every- 
g  from  family  to  foreign  affairs.  Knowing  their  attitudes 
your  long-range  planning  for  building  youthful  circu- 
publishing  their  opinions  attracts  older  readers 
as  well  as  'teen-agers.  Why  not  schedule 
^  j  ^  this  timely,  entertaining  feature  as  your 
readers  return  to  school? 


Mrs.  Roosevelt  has  en¬ 
joyed  an  ever-increasing 
number  of  reader-friendf 
since  the  inauguration  ol 
her  column  in  1936. 


ELI  DAY  of  Altamonte  Springs,  .  . 

Florida,  has  been  named  Flori-  lation  .  . 
da  representative  for  the  .'ournal 
of  Commerce,  New  York,  and  — 

the  Chicago  Journal  of  Com-  I  jr 

merce.  „ - 7t 

Robert  Harmon,  connected  ^ 

with  the  Texarkana  Gazette-  y 

News  for  three  and  a  half  years,  \  ^  - 

became  advertising  manager  of 
Laredo  (Tex.)  Times,  Sept.  6.  •»' 1 5 

L.  B.  Murdock  has  been  ap- 
pointed  advertising  manager  of 
Commerce  magazine.  fK 

Daniel  K.  Stern,  Sunday  edi-  -O  ~ 

tor  of  the  San  Jose  (Calif.)  Mcr- 
cury  Herald  and  News,  has  been  Y  If 

named  promotion  manager. 

Freeman  Hasbrook  has  been  / flv  [I 
named  promotion  manager  for  '  ^  ” 
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Phone,  wire  or  write 
for  rates 


WIRE  TODAY  FOR  PROOFS 


//  CHICAGO  SUN-TIMES 


211  W.  WACKCR  0« 


THE  FOURTH  ESTATE  ...  By  Trent 

^ //© 


"There's  been  a  murder.  Lieutenant,  at  37  Hubbard. 
So  iaz  it's  a  police  exclusive." 
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continued  from  page  37 


Ernest  Conine,  a  graduate  of 
Southern  Methodist  University 
in  journalism,  has  joined  the 
United  Press  at  Dallas,  Tex. 

Harold  Scarlett  has  left  the 
Dallas  U.  P.  bureau  to  enter  Co¬ 
lumbia  University  for  graduate 
study  in  journalism. 

Lloyd  L.  Turner,  former  Okla¬ 
homa  newspaperman  and  since 
1946  with  Consolidated  Vultee 
Aircraft  public  relations  staff  at 
San  Diego,  Calif.,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  public  relations  director 
for  the  firm  at  Fort  Worth,  Tex. 

Gerry  McAllister  joined  the 
Montgomery  (Ala.)  Advertiser 
as  state  editor.  He  came  from 
Pensacola,  Fla. 

Henry  Belk,  for  a  number  of 
years  associate  editor  and  m.  e., 
has  been  named  editor  of  the 
Goldsboro  (N.  C.)  News  Argus. 

Wilma  Wood  has  resigned  as 
woman’s  editor  of  the  Indepen¬ 
dence  (  K  a  n  s  .  )  Reporter  to 
marry.  She  continues  as  second 
vice-president  of  Kansas  Press 
Women. 
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Eugene  Price  and  Charles 
Pritchard,  co-directors  of  news 
for  the  Elizabeth  (N.  C. )  Inde¬ 
pendent,  have  left  for  college. 
Price  will  attend  East  Carolina 
Teachers  and  Pritchard  will  ma¬ 
jor  in  journalism  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  North  Carolina. 

William  Stewart,  chief  of 
Canadian  Press  Bureau  at 
Quebec,  received  warrant  and 
insignia  of  the  Order  of  the 
British  Empire,  Aug.  31,  for 
work  as  war  correspondent.  The 
award,  made  two  years  ago,  was 
not  presented  until  Stewart’s 
return  from  a  post-war  Austral¬ 
ian  assignment. 

Frank  D.  Lillich,  formerly  of 
the  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  Democrat 
&  Chronicle,  has  been  named 
sports  writer  for  the  Buffalo 
(N.  Y.)  Courier-Express. 

A  V.  Miller,  Jr.,  son  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  comp¬ 
troller,  is  Massena  bureauman 
for  the  Watertown  ( N.  Y. )  Daily 
Times.  Alan  Epstein,  who  had 
been  at  the  bureau,  returns  to 
the  state  desk  at  Watertown. 

Mary  Jo  Ault  is  new  Carth¬ 
age  correspondent  of  the  Water- 
town  (N.  Y.)  Daily  Times,  suc- 
ceeding  Warren  Weaver,  Jr., 
who  has  returned  to  the  city 
staff. 

David  Marshall,  author  and 
member  of  the  editorial  staff  of 
the  New  York  Sun,  has  been 
named  first  holder  of  the  Joseph 
Medill  Patterson  chair  of  jour¬ 
nalism  at  Fordham  University. 

E.  Z.  Dimitman  has  been 
named  editorial  consultant  of 
the  Neuxirk  (N.  J.  >  Star-Ledger, 
announces  Philip  Hochstein, 
editor.  Dimitman  has  been  exec¬ 
utive  editor  of  the  Chicago  Sun, 
and  prior  to  1943  was  executive 
editor  of  the  Philadelphia  In¬ 
quirer. 

Marj  Heyduck  has  been 
named  women’s  editor  of  the 
Dayton  ( O. )  Herald.  Mrs.  Hey¬ 
duck  joined  the 
Herald  in  1943, 
and  in  1946  was 
the  only  woman 
among  20  writ¬ 
ers  to  win  the 
National  Head- 
liners’  club 
award.  Mrs. 

Heyduck  will 
continue  her 
local  column,  '>sd 
“Third  and  .  .ai 

Main,’’  daily. 

She  succeeds  Heyduck 
Mrs.  Elizabeth 

M.  Doody,  with  the  Herald  12 
years,  who  resigned.  Mrs.  Doody 
will  continue  her  ‘‘Dog  Data.’’ 

Robert  M.  Dockeray,  member 
of  the  Dayton  (O. )  Herald  staff 
since  1946,  has  been  named 
make-up  edi¬ 
tor.  Dockeray 
joined  the  Her¬ 
ald  copy  desk 
after  five  years 
in  the  Signal 
Corps  and  Air 
Corps.  Prior  to 
entering  the 
Army,  he  was  a 
member  of  the 
editorial  staffs 
of  the  Erie 
( Pa. )  Dispatch- 
Herald,  the  Dockeray 
Akron  (O.)  Bea¬ 
con-Journal  and  the  Cincinnati 
(O.)  Enquirer. 


Winston  Cram,  financial  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Nashville  (Tenn.) 
Tennessean,  has  resigned  to  ac¬ 
cept  a  position  as  an  editorial 
writer  of  the  Toledo  (O. )  Blade. 

Gene  Graham  of  Murray,  Ky., 
has  joined  the  Nashville  Tennes¬ 
sean  as  reporter. 

Millard  Langfeld,  Jr.,  acting 
public  information  officer  for 
the  U.  S.  Army  Reserve  at  Har¬ 
risburg,  Pa.,  has  been  named 
civilian  information  specialist 
with  the  Second  Army,  Fort 
Meade,  Md.  He  served  eight 
years  as  assistant  state  editor, 
Baltimore  Sun,  prior  to  U.  S. 
Army  service. 

Sam  Ragan,  assistant  editor  of 
the  Raleigh  (N.  C.)  News  and 
Observer,  has  been  appointed 
chairman  of  the  North  Carolina 
Associated  Press  Continuing 
Study  Committee  to  succeed 
Hunt  Clement,  Jr. 

Bert  Charles  has  been  named 
program  and  sports  director  of 
WVKO,  FM  independent  to  be 
on  the  air  in  October  in  Co¬ 
lumbus,  Ohio.  He  formerly  was 
on  the  staff  of  the  New  York 
Post,  and  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle, 
before  entering  the  Army  Air 
Force. 

Rita  Hackett  has  joined  the 
Cincinnati  ( O. )  Post  to  do  a 
weekly  column  on  feminine 
fashions.  She  is  director  of  films 
for  WLW-T,  Crosley  television 
station. 

Robert  H.  Bull,  former  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Hammond 
(Ind.)  Times,  has  been  named 
managing  editor  of  the  Wichita 
(Kan.)  Morning  Eagle.  He  suc¬ 
ceeds  Sam  B.  Kiefner,  who  has 
been  appointed  to  the  newly 
created  post  of  news  editor.  Bull 
was  on  the  the  staff  of  the 
South  Bend  (Ind.)  Tribune. 

Ray  K.  Schleeter  has  resigned 
from  the  city  staff  of  the  San 
Angelo  ( Tex. )  Evening  Standard 
to  enter  active  duty  with  the 
Air  Force.  Schleeter  formerly 


worked  on  the  York  (Pa.)  Ga¬ 
zette  and  Daily,  the  Baltimore 
(Md.)  News-Post,  and  the  Har¬ 
risburg  (Pa.)  Evening  News. 

Allen  Baker  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  editor  of  the  Sweet¬ 
water  (Tex.)  Reporter.  He  has 
been  a  staffer  on  the  Temple 
(Tex.)  Telegram,  served  as  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Orange  (Tex.)  Leader 
for  a  short  time,  and  has  been 
connected  with  the  Dallas 
(Tex.)  Morning  News,  the  Hous¬ 
ton  (Tex.)  Chronicle,  and  the 
Mexia  (Tex.)  Telegram. 

Aubrey  L.  Shouse,  recent 
graduate  of  Texas  Technologi¬ 
cal  College,  has  joined  the 
city  staff  of  the  San  Angelo 
(Tex.)  Evening  Standard  as 
reporter. 

Dwight  Hunter,  Jr.,  graduate 
of  the  University  of  Texas  and 
a  former  student  at  Columbia 
University,  recently  joined  the 
staff  of  the  San  Angelo  (Tex.) 
Evening  Standard  as  reporter. 

Gene  Gregston,  sports  editor 
of  the  Odessa  (Tex.)  Americon 
since  June,  1947,  resigned  to 
join  the  sports  staff  of  the  Abi¬ 
lene  (Tex.)  Reporter-News. 
Gregston  will  fill  the  spot  on  the 
Reporter-News  sports  staff  va¬ 
cated  by  Bill  Chick,  who  re¬ 
signed  to  enter  private  business 
in  Tulsa,  Okla. 

David  Phillips,  formerly  of 
the  staff  of  Rep.  Karl  Stefan 
(R.,  Nebr.)  has  joined  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff  of  the  Omaha 
( Nebr. )  World-Herald. 

George  Sayles,  NBC  writer, 
has  been  named  civilian  infor¬ 
mation  specialist  with  the  Sec¬ 
ond  Army  at  Fort  Meade,  Md. 
In  1930  he  was  a  cub  reporter  in 
Seattle,  joined  Transradio  Press 
in  193’7,  and  KNPC  at  Beverly 
Hills,  Calif.,  in  1941.  He  served 
the  OWI,  and  transferred  to  the 
State  Department  in  1946  as 
chief  of  the  Chinese  Language 
Broadcasting  unit. 

(Continued  on  page  42) 
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Made  for  a  Man 

with  a  liking  for  luxury 


WHEN  BETTER  AUTOMOBILES  ARE  BUILT 
BUICK  WILL  BUILD  THEM 


BUtOC MADHUSTER 


BUICK  DIVISION  OF  GENERAL  MOTORS 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  for  September  1 1,  1948 


The  luxury  of  a  steady,  two-ton  traveler,  richly 
fitted  with  appointments  that  are  fine,  yet 
practical  and  substantial  in  the  way  a  man  likes 
them. 

The  luxury  of  a  smooth  and  level  ride,  with  coil 
springs  all  around  to  iron  out  the  bumps,  and 
even  engine  sensation  wiped  away  by  ingenious 
new  engine  mountings. 

The  luxury  of  abundant  power,  quiet  and  obedi¬ 
ent  when  the  pace  is  leisurely,  stirring  and  full 
of  command  when  there’s  a  pace  to  be  set. 

Finally  the  luxury  of  a  blissfully  smooth  new 
transmission  system  that  applies  the  full  power 


of  liquid  to  simplify  driving  and  make  travel 
come  from  a  smooth,  unbroken  flow  of  satiny 
power. 

For  only  in  this  car  —  only  in  the  Buick 
Roadmaster  —  is  Dynaflow  Drive*  available. 
And  only  Dynaflow  Drive  of  all  American  trans¬ 
mission  systems  breaks  so  completely  with  the 
past  as  to  combine  the  function  of  the  clutch  and 
the  forward  speeds  in  a  single,  fluid-operated  unit. 

If  your  liking  is  for  luxury,  you  can  scan 
the  fine-car  field  with  greatest  care  —  and  find 
nowhere  the  abundance  of  smartness,  perform¬ 
ance,  comfort  and  ease  your  Buick  dealer  shows 
you  in  the  Roadmaster. 

*Optional  at  extra  cost  on  Roadmaster  models  only. 


•  DYNAFLOW  DRIVE  (Optienat.  Roadmpptfr  S.'rirgt  •  TAPER-THRU  STYLING  ISmpgr  and  Rondmaatarf  •  QUADRUFLEX  COIL  SPRINGING 

•  ROAD-RITE  BALANCE  •  DUOMATIC  SPARK  ADVANCE  •  HI-POISED  FIREBALL  POWER  •  SOUND-SORBER  TOP  LINING  (Snprr  and 

•  FLEX-FIT  OIL  RINGS  •  RIGID  TORQUE-TUBE  •  SAFETY-RIDE  RIMS  •  VIBRA-SHIELDED  RIDE  •  TEN  SMART  MODELS  •  BODY  BY  FISHER 

Tmit  in  HENRY  J.  TAYLOR,  Mutual  Nttudri,  Mtndays  and  Fridays 


Back  then  in  Britain,  few  D-  He's  s< 

Day  plans  were  unknown  to  her.  ceited. 

When  AP-man  Wes  Gallagher  honest, 
took  her  to  dinner  and  a  p.ay, 
she  clammed  up  so  coldly,  he 
never  asked  her  out  again. 

On  D-Day-plus-43  she  landed 
in  Normandy  to  work  at  Ike’s 
headquarters  there,  and  that  Oc¬ 
tober  she  shed  her  civilian  status 
— and  her  chauffeuring — to  be¬ 
come  a  WAC  lieutenant. 

Dogfight 

With  Eisenhower  and  Ike’s 
(now  Kay’s)  Scottie,  Telek.  she 
had  dinner  at  Patton’s  head¬ 
quarters: 

"Gen.  Patton  sat  at  the  head 
of  the  table,  Gen.  Eisenhower  on 
his  right.  Shavetail  Summersby 
on  his  left,  an  array  of  generals 
and  colonels  down  the  table — 
and  Telek  under  the  table.  Wil- 
.ie.  Patton’s  white  bull  terrier, 
was  outside. 

"Suddenly  war  broke  out  un¬ 
der  the  table.  Willie  had  wan¬ 
dered  inside.  ...  He  attacked 
with  typical  Patton  fury.  Telek 
fought  back  with  all  the  canny 
courage  of  his  Scot  ancestors.’’ 

As  the  assembled,  assorted 
Brass  broke  up  the  dogfight  by 
hurling  water  on  the  com¬ 
batants,  Patton  unleashed  his 
famed  stream  of  invectives.  In¬ 
sisting  Telek  outranked  Willie, 
he  exiled  to  another  room  his 
own  pet,  but  then  he  roared 
delightedly: 

“But  my  Willie  was  chewing 
bejesus  out  of  your  gawdamned 
little  Scottie — rank  or  no  rank!’’ 

Into  Berlin 

When  the  Germans  quit,  Kay 
was  the  first  British  woman  in¬ 
to  their  fallen  capital:  she  was 
one  of  three  Western  women 
who  went  there  to  watch  the  of¬ 
ficial  surrender  ceremony,  Ber 
lin  (or  Russian)  version. 

Gen.  Clay,  after  Eisenhower 
became  chief-of-staff,  made  her 
a  captain.  Her  job:  handling 
the  visiting  VIPs.  She  was 
transferred  to  the  U.  S.  in  No¬ 
vember,  1946,  as  a  PRO. 

In  New  York  now  she  is  seek-  _  _ 

ing  American  citizenship,  a  job  Russian-speaking  editor  of  Plain 
— and  an  apartment.  Talk,  is  helping  her.  KFS  will 

Her  sum-up  of  her  ex-boss:  release  copy  Sept.  26. 


Gen.  Ike’s  WAC  Aide 
Tells  Her  War  Story 


Mrs.  Kasenkina  and  Greene 


COMICS 

EDITORIALLY  SUPERVISED 
for  family  newspaper  readership 


Washington  bristles  with  news  of  all 
kinds  but  Individuals  and  departmenu 
are  often  slng\Uarly  “cagey"  when  It 
comes  to  releasing  such  “exclusives." 
Even  veteran  correspondents  from  great 
newspapers  and  services  are  baffled. 

That's  where  a  very  Intimate  and 
wide-spread  acquaintanceship  comes  in 
good  stead.  Esther  Van  Wagoner  Tufty 
has  been  building  up  contacts  for  thir¬ 
teen  friendly  years.  As  a  consequence, 
ber  newspaper  feature 


The  Gumpi 
Little  Orphan  Annie 
Moon  Mwlllni 
Dick  Tracy 
Winnie  Winkle 
Goioline  Alley 
Harold  Teen 
Smitty 

Terry  &  The  Pirates 
Smilin'  Jock 
Brenda  Starr 
Apgie  Mock 


Timmy 
The  Doilys 
Ching  Chow 
The  Neighbors 
Nuts  &  Jolts 
Dear  Diary 
Mostly  Malarky 
Gigs  &  Gogs 
Laughing  Matter 
Kith  &  Kin 
Today's  Laugh 


Poor  Little  Rich  Man 
Little  Joe 
Sweeney  &  Son 
Tiny  Tim 
Smokey  Stover 
Teenie  Weenies 
Texas  Slim 
Wild  Rose 
Streamer  Kelly 
John  West 
Surgeon  Stone 
Ned  Handy 


\  Is  a  peculiarly  Intimate  newspaper  service.  If 

there’s  a  hint  of  exclusive  news  that  will  be  of 
special  Interest  to  YOUR  State,  county  <»  clt^  she 
pounces  on  It  .  .  .  tops  her  column  with  It  to  YOUR 
newspaper.  She  Is,  virtually,  your  Capital  Correspondent. 

JtelMsed  by 

DEAR  PUBLICATION  &  RADIO.  INC. 

30  Joaraal  Sqaare  Jonty  City,  N.  J. 


Send  for  proofs  and  prices 

OHIM60  Tribune-  New  York  News 
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5''’“°°^Corunaum.  <>“ jai/ioation. 

and  ar^^l  Coal, 

outstand^r,  Satu«\„=X  surround- 
ttvdro-o^'"iabor,  s“P®iimate  a"®  ® 
intense  of  life.  ^ou 

western  lAontanans^l[^,e 

are  State— «ours, 

Treasure  Cordial^V  V 


*  One  o^  a  series  of  od» 
v^rfisements  based  on 
industrial  opportunities 
in  the  states  served  by 
Union  Pacific  Railroad. 


Governor 


Unite  with  Union  Pacific  in  selecting  sites  and  seeking  new  markets  in  California,  Colorado,  Idaho; 
Kansas,  AAontana,  Nebraska,  Nevada,  Oregon,  Utah,  Washington,  Wyoming. 

^Address  Industrial  Department,  Union  Pacific  Railroad 
Omaha  2,  Nebraska 

UNION  PACIFIC  RAILROAD 
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Fourth  Estate 
In  China  Gets 
Own  Magazine 

The  Chinese  Journalists’  Mag¬ 
azine,  China’s  counterpart  of 
Editor  &  Publisher,  made  its  de¬ 
but  in  Nanking  on  Sept.  1,  Jour¬ 
nalists’  Day  in  China. 

The  magazine,  a  fortnightly, 
represents  the  first  attempt  of 
Chinese  journalists  to  publish  a 
periodical  for  newspaper  work¬ 
ers  themselves.  Publication  of 
such  a  magazine  for  members  of 
the  Chinese  Fourth  Estate  was 
conceived  by  Ma  Hsing-yeh,  Mis¬ 
souri-trained  publisher  of  the 
Central  Daily  News  of  Nanking. 

Ma,  who  now  serves  also  as 
publisher  of  the  new  magazine, 
sought  the  cooperation  of  news¬ 
papers  and  fellow  professionals 
throughout  China  to  bring  to 
reality  the  ^oject  of  “putting 
out  a  magazine  devoted  to  the 
prompt,  accurate  and  impartial 
relaying  of  news  to  the  people.” 

Preceding  the  formal  debut,  a 
42-page  “trial  issue”  of  the 
Chinese  Journalists’  Magazine 
was  published,  the  Chinese  News 
Service,  New  York,  reported. 
The  size  of  the  magazine  is  7V4 
inches  x  10  inches. 

It  was  announced  in  the  “trial 
issue’’  that  among  the  special 
and  regular  “shop  talk”  features 
will  be  a  translated  serial  of  the 
memoirs  (written  originally  in 
English)  of  Dr.  Hollington  K. 
Tong  as  China’s  wartime  Vice- 
Minister  of  Information.  Dr. 
Tong.  Missouri-  and  Columbia- 
trained  veteran  Chinese  news¬ 
paperman.  is  now  Minister  With¬ 
out  Portfolio  and  director  of 
China’s  Government  Information 
Office.  ( Dr.  Tong's  book  has 
just  been  published  in  English 
in  China  under  the  title  of 
“China  and  the  World  Press.”) 
Short  biographical  sketches  of 
American  journalists  will  be 
published  as  a  regular  feature  of 
the  journal. 

Contributing  editors  of  the 
magazine  include;  Chen  Po- 
sheng.  editor-in-chief  of  Central 
News  Agency;  Cheng  Tsang-po, 
publisher  of  the  Shanghai  Sin 
Wan  Poo;  Woo  Kyatang.  execu¬ 
tive  director  of  the  Shanghai 
Evening  Post  &  Mercury; 
’Thomas  Chao,  editor-in-chief  of 
the  Shanghai  Sin  Wan  Pao;  and 
foreign  correspondents  of  Cen¬ 
tral  News  Agency  T.  C.  T’ang 
(New  York),  David  C.  H.  Lu 
(Washington,  D.  C.),  C.  Y.  Hsu 
(Australia),  and  George  Wang 
(Middle  East). 

■ 

Service  Emblems  Go 
To  Ohio  Ne'wsmen 

Three  employes  of  the  Hamil¬ 
ton  (O.)  Journal-News  received 
25-year  service  emblems  and 
two  received  50-year  service  em¬ 
blems  at  the  recent  annual  out¬ 
ing. 

Quarter-century  emblem  hold¬ 
ers  are  one  out  of  every  five 
workers  on  the  paper.  The  total 
is  now  17. 

Publisher  Homer  Gard,  un¬ 
able  to  be  present,  sent  con¬ 
gratulations  to  the  employes. 
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Shaw  Agency 

continued  from  page  14 


promotion  plan  for  Hudson 
sprayers  and  dusters.  A  feature 
of  this  campaign  was  a  special 
newspaper  ad  directed  to  deal¬ 
ers,  who  were  urged  to  tie-in 
with  the  Hudson  campaign. 

Metropolitan  papers  were 
used  in  major  markets  for  a  se 
ries  of  four  ads,  with  the  dealer 
ad  of  400  lines,  aimed  directly 
at  hardware,  seed  and  garden 
supply  dealers  and  department 
stores,  asking  for  tie-in  efforts 
in  the  “garden  promotion  plan.” 

Again  last  month,  Shaw  agen¬ 
cy  invited  in  the  representatives 
for  lunch  to  explain  the  newspa¬ 
per  campaign  on  Dormeyer  elec¬ 
tric  mixers.  In  seeking  newspa¬ 
per  merchandising  cooperation, 
Shaw  told  the  representatives: 

“Now,  in  measuring  our  news¬ 
paper  schedule  against  the  size 
of  some  of  the  cigarette  com¬ 
panies,  it  is  not  a  big  one,  but 
measuring  it  against  the  size  of 
most  of  the  appliance  schedules, 
it  is  a  good-sized  schedule.  In 
fact,  it  is  an  important  schedule. 
We  are  concentrating  a  lot  of 
money  in  September,  October, 
November  and  December  in  the 
newspapers  because  we  have 
faith  in  the  newspapers.’’ 

Work  in  the  Field 

Mr.  Shaw  and  his  associates 
are  of  the  opinion  that  an  agen¬ 
cy  can  learn  a  lot  by  working 
closely  with  retail  grocery 
chains. 

“We  work  with  them  to  learn 
how  they  merchandise  and  we 
can  use  that  information  with 
our  own  food  accounts,”  he 
stated.  “We  hope  some  day  to 
have  a  similar  tie  up  with  a  de¬ 
partment  store.” 

Incidentally,  the  Shaw  agency 
keeps  close  to  newspapers  in  an¬ 
other  way.  The  agency  pre¬ 
pares  and  places  the  promotion 
advertising  for  the  Chicago  Sun- 
Times.  In  the  current  Sun- 
Times’  “moves  the  goods”  series, 
the  agency  has  developed  a  case 
history  brochure  showing  how 
ads  in  the  Chicago  tabloid  have 
produced  sales  results. 

Similarly,  the  agency  is  equal¬ 
ly  as  interested  in  public  rela¬ 
tions,  both  for  itself  and  its 
clients.  Its  public  relations  pro¬ 
gram  is  not  a  space  grabbing 
proposition,  but  rather  an  over¬ 
all  program  in  which  paid  space 
is  often  recommended.  Public 
relations  is  part  of  the  agency’s 
service  to  clients  and  is  consid¬ 
ered  just  as  important  as  turn¬ 
ing  out  ad  copy,  Shaw  told  E&P. 

Began  Business  at  19 

John  Shaw,  stem-winder  of  his 
young  agency  of  40  people,  is  a 
former  Michigan  farm  boy  who 
attended  the  University  of  Min¬ 
nesota  and  later  went  into  busi¬ 
ness  for  himself  at  the  age  of  19 
as  Shaw  Advertising  Co.,  Min¬ 
neapolis,  specializing  in  retail 
accounts.  After  two  years  on 
his  own,  young  Shaw  joined 
McCord  Company,  Minneapolis 
agency,  as  copy  chief  and  direc¬ 
tor  of  radio. 

Three  years  later,  Shaw  left 
the  agency  field  to  become  vice- 
president  in  charge  of  sales  and 
advertising  for  Domestic  Prod¬ 
ucts  Corp.,  Minneapolis.  A  year 


later  he  went  with  Campbell- 
Mithun,  Inc.,  Minneapolis  agen¬ 
cy,  as  account  executive  and  di¬ 
rector  of  merchandising. 

Then  followed  two  years  as 
director  of  advertising  and  mer¬ 
chandising  and  general  sales 
manager  of  Purity  Bakeries 
Corp.,  Chicago.  In  1941,  he 
joined  Henri,  Hurst  and  Mc¬ 
Donald,  Chicago,  as  account  ex¬ 
ecutive  in  charge  of  plans,  fol¬ 
lowed  by  a  two-year  stint  with 
Leo  Burnett  Company,  Inc.,  as 
an  account  executive,  with  time 
off  during  the  war  to  serve  as  a 
MBS  radio  war  correspondent  in 
the  Southwest  Pacific  for  a  short 
period. 

In  1945,  Shaw  and  Norman 
LeVally  formed  their  own 
agency  ,  Shaw-LeVally,  which 
continued  until  June  of  last 
year,  when  the  partners  dis¬ 
solve  their  business  and  went 
their  separate  ways  as  agency 
principals. 

Associated  with  John  Shaw 
today  are  a  group  of  young  ad¬ 
vertising  men,  including  L.  W, 
Scott,  vicepresident,  formerly 
with  Montgomery  Ward  &  Co.; 
E.  J.  Conlon,  account  executive, 
formerly  with  Burton  Browne 
Advertising;  Edmund  B.  Abbott, 
vicepresident  and  radio  director, 
formerly  with  Dancer-Fitz- 
gerald-Sample  and  Leo  Burnett; 
Robert  Jacoby,  treasurer,  for¬ 
merly  with  Charles  Daniel  Frey; 
Betsy  Tyroler,  assistant  to  the 
president,  formerly  with  Mc- 
Cann-Erickson;  Carl  E.  Riblet, 
Jr.,  public  relations  director,  for¬ 
mer  newspaperman  and  public¬ 
ity  writer  for  J.  Walter  Thomp¬ 
son;  Paul  Olafsson,  media  direc¬ 
tor,  previously  with  Dancer- 
FitzgeraldSample. 

Clarence  W.  Sorenson,  art  di¬ 
rector,  is  another  D-F-S  man 
with  Shaw  agency;  Dugald  Gor¬ 
don,  copywriter,  formerly  with 
Charles  Daniel  Frey;  William  J. 
Wilmont,  vicepresident  in  charge 
of  service  and  production,  for¬ 
merly  with  Lord  &  Thomas,  J. 
Walter  Thompson  and  Leo  Bur¬ 
nett;  Don  H.  Rutledge,  produc¬ 
tion  manager,  previously  with 
Roy  Durstine  and  Buchanan 
Agency;  Frank  Walsh,  copy  di¬ 
rector,  formerly  with  Burton 
Browne;  and  Dr.  Charles  Allen, 
research  consultant,  director  of 
research,  Medill  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism,  Northwestern  Univer¬ 
sity. 

■ 

Forbes  Reveals  Plans 
On  $25  Magazine 

Forbes  Publishing  Co.  released 
this  week  the  full  story  about  its 
forthcoming  publication.  Na¬ 
tion’s  Heritage,  the  subject  of 
much  conversation  and  rumor. 

The  announcement,  running 
as  a  full-page  ad  in  the  New 
York  Times,  Sept.  7,  revealed 
that  the  magazine  will  be  al¬ 
most  entirely  graphic,  with 
every  issue  “designed  to  convey 
a  vibrant,  inspiring  and  vividly 
real  picture  of  the  heritage  that 
belongs  to  each  and  every  Amer¬ 
ican.” 

The  world’s  most  expensive 
magazine.  Heritage’s  subscrip¬ 
tion  price  is  $150  a  year,  and 
the  publication  will  appear 
every  other  month,  starting  in 
January,  1949.  It  will  carry  no 
advertising. 


Personal 

continued  from  page  38 


Vernon  White,  for  the  last 
year  a  newsman  for  Wall  Street 
Journal,  Pacific  Northwest  bu¬ 
reau,  has  joined  the  Portland, 
Ore.,  Unit^  Press  bureau.  He 
replaces  Eugene  Bird,  resigned 
to  join  the  news  staff  of  the 
Hood  River  (Ore.)  Sun. 

Donald  Sagar,  graduate  of 
Medill  School  of  Journalism  and 
editor  of  the  Northwestern,  has 
joined  the  Portland,  Ore.,  Unit¬ 
ed  Press  bureau. 

Joseph  C.  Martin,  former  Erie 
newspaperman,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  mayor  of  Erie,  Pa.,  to 
succeed  the  late  Sherman  Hick¬ 
ey,  Jr. 

Mrs.  Dorothy  G.  Wayman, 
staffer  of  the  Boston  (Mass.) 
Globe  and  former  Cape  Cod 
correspondent,  is  author  of  “Bite 
the  Bullet,”  a  book  telling  of  her 
fight  to  become  a  newspaper¬ 
woman  after  being  left  a  widow 
with  three  young  sons. 

Lloyd  H.  Wilkins,  formerly 
editor  of  the  Indianapolis  (Ind.) 
Star  rotogravure  magazines,  has 
joined  the  copy  desk  of  the  San 
Diego  (Calif.)  Union. 

John  Moynihan,  formerly  re¬ 
lief  wire  editor,  has  been  named 
Sunday  editor  of  the  San  Jose 
(Calif.)  Mercury  Herald  and 
News. 

Robert  L.  Jamieson,  news  edi 
tor  of  the  Charleston  (W.  Va.) 
Gazette,  has  been  named  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Charleston  Press 
Club,  succeeding  William  Hand- 
LAN,  who  resigned  to  direct  pub¬ 
licity  for  the  Monongahela  Pow¬ 
er  Co.,  at  Fairmont,  W.  Va. 

Eric  Allen,  Jr.,  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Medford  (Ore.) 
Mail-Tribune.  Since  1945,  Allen 
has  been  secretary  to  the  gover¬ 
nor  of  Oregon  and  prior  to  that 
he  was  with  the  United  Press. 


Wedding  Bells 


GRACE  HALSELL,  feature  writ¬ 
er  for  the  Fort  Worth  (Tex.) 
Star  -  Telegram,  to  Detective 
Capt.  Andre  Fournier,  in  Fort 
Worth,  Aug.  28. 

Louis  Messolonghites,  associ¬ 
ate  editor  at  King  Features  Syn¬ 
dicate,  New  York,  to  Bernice 
Brown,  Sept.  3,  Jersey  City, 
N.  J. 

Guy  William  Wages,  circula¬ 
tion  department  of  the  Atlanta 
( Ga. )  Constitution,  to  Marjorie 
Nell  Leach,  Rome,  Ga. 


Vandeibilt  Weds 
After  Interview 

Greenwich,  Conn.  —  Cornelius 
Vanderbilt,  Jr.,  who  writes  the 
syndicated  “Vagabonding  with 
Vanderbilt”  column  for  Affilia¬ 
ted  Features,  Inc.,  and  Mrs.  Pa¬ 
tricia  Murphy  Wallace  of  Los 
Angeles  were  married  here 
shortly  after  midnight  Sept.  7. 

Vanderbilt  delay ^  the  mar 
riage  ceremony  —  his  fifth  —  to 
conduct  a  press  conference  in 
which  he  declared  there  was  no 
likelihood  of  war  with  Russia 
in  the  near  future. 
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Her  dinner _ 

from  a  distillery  ? 


Many  people  believe  the  distilling  industry  consumes  grain  that  should  be  used  as  food.  So  it’s 


astonishing  to  a  lot  of  folks  to  learn  that  corn,  rye  and  barley  malt  put  through  the  distilling  process 


mostly  comes  out  minus  starch  but  plus  yeast  and  vitamins  for  feeding  milk  cows,  chickens  and 


meat-producing  livestock.  Farmers  value  this  distillers’  product  as  enriched  supplemental  feed. 


ssoci- 

Syn- 

trnice 

City, 


The  encouragement  of  moderation,  by  word  and  by  example. 


Licensed  Beverage  Industries,  Inc.,  composed  of 
distillers,  importers,  vintners,  wholesalers  and 
the  leading  associations  of  retailers,  stands  for 
the  attainment  of  these  aims  in  your  community; 


The  maintenance  of  pleasant,  orderly  places  of  business. 


The  encouragement  of  law  observance  and  law  enforcement. 


To  reach  these  goals  a  legally  licensed  liquor  industry  must  be  maintained. 
Legal  regulation  goes  hand-in-hand  with  self-regulation. 


10  East  40th  Street,  New  York  16,  N.  Y, 


5fT  IN  GA»AMOND  ICIC 


'Copy  that  calls  for  quadding  can  be 
set  faster  than  straight  matter  in  our 
shop  because  we  don’t  have  to  key¬ 
board  white  space.  Our  Intertypes  are 
equipped  with  quadders.” 

Quadding  and  centering  eliminates  lost 
motion  — when  Intertype  Quadders  do  the 
work.  There’s  no  fumbling  with  mats... no 
need  to  transfer  quads  and  spacebands. 
VC'hcther  the  line  is  long  or  short,  text  or 
display,  with  or  without  spacebands... the 
operator  merely  sets  a  little  knob.  Lines  are 
automatically  quadded  left,  centered,  or 
quadded  right  by  a  simple,  dependable 
mechanism... without  disturbing  the  nor¬ 
mal  functioning  of  the  machine. 

How  "white  space  composition"  can  be  produced 
economically  in  ytmr  composing  room  is  fully 
described  in  the  booklet  "Intertypte  Automatic 
Quadding  and  Centering."  Write  for  your  free 
copy  of  this  booklet  today. 


INTERTYPE 


BROOKL\’N  2,  NEW  YORK 
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Sample  dummy  showing  "Contact"  type  in  head  dress. 


The  entire  editorial  content 
of  the  rotogravure  section  of 
the  New  York  News  for  Sept.  12 
will  be  in  full  color.  Pictures 
of  the  national  political  conven¬ 
tions  are  featured. 

The  News  sent  a  large  dele¬ 
gation  of  photographers  and  re¬ 
porters  to  cover  the  events  in 
Philadelphia.  In  addition,  a 
staff  of  three  color  cameramen 
— ^Harry  Warnecke,  Bob  Crans¬ 
ton  and  Gus  Schoenbaechler — 
went  along.  During  a  four-day 
period,  the  color  crew  of  three 
went  without  sleep  to  bring  the 
color  and  the  clamor  of  political 
conventions  to  press. 

Warnecke  did  the  general 
views  with  short  time  exposures 
from  the  large  overhead  plat¬ 
form  which  was  shared  by  many 
other  cameramen,  including  tele¬ 
vision.  The  front  page  view  of 
the  Republican  gathering  how¬ 
ever  was  made  from  the  farthest 
spot  in  the  back  of  the  gallery. 

For  all  action  shots  and  close- 
ups  of  speakers  there  were  pho¬ 
tographers’  boxes  at  either  side 
of  the  convention  hall,  about  60 
feet  from  the  speakers’  rostrum. 
These  3x8  boxes  were  marked 
off  with  about  18-inch  squares 
allotted  to  the  various  photogra¬ 
phers  assigned  to  them.  With 
no  spot  assigned  for  taking  color 
it  was  pot-luck  with  the  News 
staff.  The  set-up  here,  handled 
by  Cranston  and  Schoenbaech¬ 
ler,  meant  Cranston  hold  a  cam¬ 
era  combined  with  three  big 
reflectors  (combined  weight  20 
pounds)  for  the  tremendous 
amount  of  light  needed  to  take 
the  three  negatives  at  once 
through  blue,  red  and  green  fil¬ 
ters.  From  these  are  made  sep¬ 
aration  negatives  within  this 
one-shot  color  camera. 

The  pictures  taken  daily  were 
sped  back  to  the  News  plant  at 
220  E.  42nd  Street,  New  York, 
where  Lee  Elkins  and  Frank 
Livia  did  the  negative  develop¬ 
ing.  Black  and  white  prints 
were  made  first,  from  which  the 
selection  was  made  for  this  all¬ 
color  rotogravure  section.  Thir¬ 
ty  pictures  were  finally  chosen 
from  more  than  200  taken  in 
Philadelphia.  And  the  News  had 
the  only  still  color  pictures 
taken  at  the  conventions. 

Deaf  Mute  Scholar 
likes  Typeselling 

Margie  Lee  Johnson,  a  19- 
year-old  deaf  mute.  Is  finding  a 
happy  career  as  a  compositor  at 
the  Brownsville  (Tex.)  Herald. 

She  hails  from  a  small  town 
in  Oklahoma.  Last  June  she 
was  graduated  from  the  Okla¬ 
homa  School  for  the  Deaf  with 
the  highest  scholastic  average 
on  record  there. 

The  Oklahoma  Press  Associa¬ 
tion  helped  her  get  the  job. 


New  Headline 
Type  Designed 

“Contact,”  a  bold,  condensed 
printing  type  for  general  dis¬ 
play  composition  and  partic¬ 
ularly  for  newspaper  headlines, 
has  been  announced  by  Ameri¬ 
can  Type  Founders.  It  is  espe¬ 
cially  legible  and  versatile. 

“Contact”  is  available  in  Ro¬ 
man  letters  in  8-,  10-,  12-,  14-, 
18-,  24-,  30-,  42-,  48-,  60-,  72- 
and  84-point  sizes,  and  in  italics 
in  all  of  the  foregoing  sizes 
through  72-point. 

The  italics  from  24-  through 
72-point  are  on  an  angle  body. 
Fancy  Ns  and  As  will  be  font^ 
separately  in  italics. 

“Contact”  is  the  work  of 
Frank  Riley,  who  also  created 
the  popular  “Grayda”  type  for 
ATF.  Mr.  Riley  is  a  well-known 
advertising  artist.  Born  in  Mis¬ 
souri,  he  received  his  early 
training  at  the  Chicago  Art  In¬ 
stitute  while  working  part-time 
in  an  engraving  plant.  He  came 
under  the  influence  of  Oswald 
Cooper  and  Frederic  W.  Goudy, 
the  eminent  type  designers,  who 
stimulated  his  interest  in  the 
printing  art.  Then  he  studied  in 
Paris,  and,  returning  to  the 
U.  S.,  gained  a  reputation  in 
New  York  for  smart  layouts,  art 
work,  and  lettering. 

New  Goss  Presses 
For  3  Papers  in  East 

Three  East  Coast  newspapers 
are  among  the  recent  purchasers 
of  Cross  presses.  The  Holyoke 
(Mass.)  Transcript  -  Telegram 
bought  a  Goss  Headliner  con¬ 
sisting  of  four  multi-color  units 
and  Uni-flow  folder.  The  Wilm¬ 
ington  ( Del. )  Joumal-Every 
Evening  and  Morning  News  or¬ 
dered  an  eight-unit  Headliner 
multi-color  press  with  two  Uni¬ 
flow  folders. 

The  Norwich  (Conn.)  Bul¬ 
letin  Record  has  purchased  a 
Goss  Duplex  twin  Unitubular 
32-page-capacity  press  with  the 
latest  tension  lock-up  cylinders. 


ANPA  Research 
Guides  Appointed 

Membership  of  the  Mechan¬ 
ical  Research  Committee  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  is  announced  by 
President  David  W.  Howe. 

William  Baumrucker,  Jr., 
New  York  Daily  News,  con¬ 
tinues  as  chairman.  Other 
members  are  Ralph  R.  Cran- 
mer,  Williamsport  (Pa.)  CJrit; 
R.  E.  Lent,  Jersey  City  (N.  J.) 
Jersey  Journal;  Capt.  Charles 
H.  Ruth,  Washington  (D.  C.) 
Star,  and  J.  J.  Shea,  Hearst 
Newspapers,  New  York  City. 

The  research  program  is 
shaped  from  time  to  time  on  the 
recommendations  of  the  Mechan¬ 
ical  Research  Committee  to  the 
Board  of  Directors.  C.  M.  Flint, 
is  the  Director  of  Research. 

Yandle  Promoled 
By  Greensboro  Dailies 

Harvey  M.  Yandle,  veteran  of 
26  years  with  the  Greensboro 
(N.  C. )  Daily  News  and  Greens¬ 
boro  Record,  has  been  named 
mechanical  superintendent  of 
both  papers. 

Announcement  was  made  by 
Carl  Jeffress,  business  manager 
of  Greensboro  News  Co.  Yandle 
had  been  composing  room  fore¬ 
man  since  1944. 

In  his  new  capacity  he  is  in 
charge  of  the  composing  room, 
stereotype  department  and  press 
room.  He  served  his  appren¬ 
ticeship  on  the  Charlotte  Ob¬ 
server. 

Clinia  al  Boston 

Program  Chairman  Arthur 
Kohler,  Waltham  (Mass.)  News- 
Tribune,  has  announced  a  three- 
in  the-moming  and  three  in-the- 
afternoon  clinic  schedule  for  the 
New  England  Newspaper  Me¬ 
chanical  Conference,  Oct.  24,  at 
Boston.  There  will  be  a  separate 
clinic  for  machinists. 


“New  and  exhaustive  re¬ 
search”  work  on  the  Photo-Cast 
process  is  under  way  in  the 
Gannett  Newspapers  laboratory 
at  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  Charles  W.  Bennett,  chief 
of  the  Photo-Cast  staff,  has  ad¬ 
ded  two  assistants  in  research. 
They  are  James  Holmquist,  re¬ 
cent  chemistry  graduate  of  Cor¬ 
nell  University,  and  William 
Bourne,  recently  of  the  Army 
Air  Corps.  They  will  conduct 
further  experiments. 

Reporting  on  progress  to  date, 
the  Gannetteer  (Gannett  News¬ 
papers’  house  magazine)  says: 

“The  laboratory  has  conduct¬ 
ed  thousands  of  experiments 
over  a  long  period,  since  Frank 
Gannett  established  it  to  de¬ 
velop  a  short-cut,  money-and- 
time-saving  substitute  for  exist¬ 
ing  photoengraving  processes. 
It’s  done  just  that,  FEG  now  is 
convinced.  Photo-Cast  has  de¬ 
veloped  a  simple  method  of  half¬ 
tone  printing-plate  production 
which  eliminates  both  metal  and 
etching. 

“Copy  is  photographed  in  the 
conventional  manner  on  a  spe¬ 
cial  film,  which  Is  treated  chem¬ 
ically  to  provide  relief — and  the 
film  thus  becomes  a  matrix. 
This  matrix,  in  contact  with 
softened  plastic,  is  put  into  a 
hydraulic  press,  which  forms 
the  plate,  leaving  it  ready  for 
printing.  It  can  be  stereotyped 
or  used  for  direct  printing. 

“Commercial  use  of  the  proc¬ 
ess  has  been  delayed  until  an¬ 
other  phase  of  the  laboratory’s 
research  can  be  completed — re¬ 
production,  by  the  same  simple 
method,  of  line  work  and  type. 
Hundreds  of  tests  are  being 
made  with  typewritten  copy. 

“Just  where  the  new  develop¬ 
ments  will  fit  into  anticipated 
revolutionapr  changes  in  news¬ 
paper  printing  technique,  no  one 
will  guess.  But  all  concerned 
with  Photo-Cast  feel  that  it  will 
contribute  much  to  the  future  of 
the  industry.” 

Brown  al  Carnegie 

George  C.  Brown,  a  native  of 
Arkansas  City,  Kansas,  has 
joined  the  printing  department 
of  Carnegie  Institute  of  Tech¬ 
nology  as  an  instructor  in  Ma¬ 
chine  Composition.  Brown  for¬ 
merly  was  co-owner  and  busi¬ 
ness  manager  of  the  Solomon 
(Kans.)  Valley  Tribune. 

Bell  Joins  Falher 

Donald  Bell,  who  has  been 
employed  in  the  composing  room 
of  the  Wisconsin  State  Journal 
at  Madison  for  the  last  10  years, 
has  gone  to  Ladysmith,  Wis.,  to 
become  assistant  to  his  father, 
Mark  R.  Bell,  publisher  of  the 
Ladysmith  News  for  more  than 
40  years. 
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EQUIPMENT  REVIEW 

Rofo  Plant  Gels 
2  New  Cameras 

Improved  photographic  sep¬ 
aration  of  the  basic  colors  in 
paintings,  color  photos  and  other 
copy  scheduled  for  full  color 
rotogravure  reproduction  in  the 
Chicago  Tribune  became  appar¬ 
ent  recently  as  two  new  pre¬ 
cision  cameras,  installed  in  a 
new  air-conditioned  camera 
room  at  the  Tribune  roto  print¬ 
ing  plant,  went  into  use. 

Both  extreme  enlargements 
and  extreme  reductions  are  fa¬ 
cilitated  by  a  turret  lens  board 
on  each  of  the  two  new  cameras. 
The  possibility  of  damaging 
copy  is  reduc^  by  glass  copy 
boards  which  eliminate  the  ne¬ 
cessity  of  nailing  the  copy  in 
place  for  photographing.  These 
same  copy  boards  can  be  used 
for  copying  positives  with  re¬ 
flected  light  and  for  photograph¬ 
ing  transparencies  with  direct 
light. 

Precise  accuracy  in  the  timing 
of  color  separation  exposures  is 
made  possible  by  a  Luxometer 
attachment  on  each  camera 
which  automatically  adjusts  ex¬ 
posures  to  allow  for  fluctuations 
in  the  electric  current.  As  a 
result,  all  exposures  of  any  copy 
are  exactly  uniform  in  terms  of 
light  units. 

With  the  new  equipment,  cam¬ 
eramen  can  now  reduce  layout 
and  retouching  problems  by 
composing  the  two  or  more  pic¬ 
tures  in  any  single  layout  on  a 
single  plate.  Heretofore  it  was 
necessary  to  use  a  separate  plate 
for  each  color  of  each  subject. 
In  the  case  of  a  layout  made  up 
of  five  color  pictures,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  retouchers  previously 
had  to  work  with  20  plates. 

By  photo  composing  with  the 
new  cameras,  cameramen  can 
provide  the  basic  color  separa¬ 
tions  of  an  entire  layout  on  four 
plates.  At  the  same  time,  new 
masking  techniques  provide  a 
more  exact  rendition  of  the  or¬ 
iginal  color  copy  than  was  pos¬ 
sible  before. 

While  glass  plates  are  utilized 
in  the  bulk  of  the  color  separa¬ 
tion  work,  each  of  the  new  cam¬ 
eras  is  equipped  with  a  vacuum 
back  which  holds  film  negatives 
firmly  in  place  in  the  camera 
when  film  is  used. 

Operated  in  conjunction  with 
each  of  the  new  cameras  is  an 
air-conditioned  darkroom  equip¬ 
ped  with  temperature<ontroll^ 
sinks  which  keep  all  photo  proc¬ 
essing  solutions  at  uniform  tem¬ 
peratures  at  all  times.  Other 
improvements  in  the  darkroom 
equipment  include  the  addition 
of  photo-volt  densitometers 
which  measure  the  precise  rela¬ 
tive  densities  of  color  negatives, 
an  operation  formerly  depend¬ 
ent  upon  the  judgment  of  the 
cameramen  and  therefore  sub¬ 
ject  to  human  error. 

Dual  control  systems  by 
which  lens  aperatures,  focusing 
mechanisms,  and  the  operation 
of  the  Luxometer  units  can  be 
operated  from  inside  as  well  as 
outside  of  the  darkroom  add  to 
the  efficiency  of  the  operation. 


Dual  control  systems  on  each  of  the  Chicago  Tribune's  two  new  color 
separation  cameras  enable  workmen  to  operate  lens  apertures,  focusing 
mechanisms,  and  other  exposure  details  from  control  boards  in  the  dark¬ 
room  back  of  the  cameras. 


Illinois  Group 
Program  Is  Set 

Illinois  Newspaper  Mechan¬ 
ical  Conference  will  take  place 
at  the  Faust  Hotel  in  Rockford, 
Sept.  25-26,  it  was  announced  by 
President  Earl  E.  Anderson. 
Rockford  Morning  Star  and 
Register-Republic. 

Guest  speakers  will  include 
A.  O.  Albin,  director  of  Lino¬ 
type  research.  Mergenthaler 
Linotype  Co.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
who  will  discuss  Linotype  im¬ 
provements;  and  Howard  King, 
director  of  typography.  Inter¬ 
type  Corporation,  who  will  lead 
a  discussion  on  advertising  typ¬ 
ography  and  discuss  "The  News¬ 
paper  of  Tomorrow." 

Departmental  clinics,  always 
a  popular  feature  with  mechan¬ 
ical  men,  will  again  be  con¬ 
ducted.  including  composing 
room,  press  room,  photo-engrav- 
ing,  stereotyping  and  machinists. 
An  added  feature  this  year  will 
be  a  special  clinic  for  smaller 
newspapers  under  10,000  cir¬ 
culation,  to  be  conducted  by  Ed 
Raymond,  DeKalb  (Ill.)  Chron¬ 
icle. 

Equipment  manufacturers  will 
be  hosts  to  the  visiting  mechan¬ 
ical  men  on  Saturday,  Sept.  25. 
Ralph  Moore,  Intertype  Corp., 
is  chairman  of  the  entertain¬ 
ment  committee. 

SNPA  Groups  Meef 
At  Biloxi  and  Tulsa 

The  Eastern  Division  Mechan¬ 
ical  Conference  (SNPA)  at 
Biloxi,  Miss.,  Sept.  27-28,  will  be 
the  first  such  meeting  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  SNPA  ter 
ritory  since  the  one  at  Jackson¬ 
ville  in  September,  1946.  It  has 
brought  forth  great  interest  on 
the  part  of  publishers,  mechan¬ 
ical  department  heads  and  equip¬ 
ment  manufacturers  who  plan  to 
have  exhibits. 


The  Western  Division  will  con¬ 
duct  its  annual  conference  at 
Tulsa,  Okla.,  next  Feb.  21  and 
22. 

Selection  of  Tulsa  will  give 
mechanical  executives  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  visit  the  new  Newspa¬ 
per  Printing  Corp.  plant  which 
will  print  the  Tulsa  World  and 
Tribune.  Press  room  and  mail¬ 
ing  room  features  will  be  points 
of  interest. 

General  chairman  of  the  con¬ 
ference  will  be  W.  J.  Dowell, 
head  machinist  of  the  Tulsa 
newspaper  plant. 

Kansas  Meeting 
Scheduled  Oct,  2-3 

Topeka,  Kan.  —  "Back  shop 
boys”  from  all  Kansas  will  hold 
a  mechanical  conference  as  an 
organization  for  the  first  time  in 
the  state  printing  history  in 
Topeka,  Oct.  2  and  3. 

"The  mechanical  men  of  Kan¬ 
sas  newspapers — both  daily  and 
weekly — and  commercial  shops 
organized  at  Salina  in  May  of 
this  year. 

On  the  agenda  are  discussions, 
seminars,  exhibits  and  clinics. 
Patterned  after  the  shop  organi¬ 
zations  of  other  states,  the 
leaders  of  this  first  conference 
plan  regular  meetings  with  em¬ 
phasis  on  the  exchange  of  solu¬ 
tions  to  problems  common  to  all 
printing  plants. 

V.  O.  Williams,  mechanical 
superintendent  of  the  Topeka 
Newspaper  Publishing  Co.,  in 
announcing  the  forthcoming  con¬ 
ference,  said  he  expects  many 
manufacturers  to  exhibit  their 
latest  patents. 

Chief  attraction  of  the  me¬ 
chanical  displays,  Williams  said, 
is  expected  to  be  the  new  quad- 
ding  and  centering  devices  for 
typesetting  machines. 

Climax  of  the  two  day  meet¬ 
ing  will  be  a  clinic  in  the  shop 
of  the  Topeka  Daily  Capital,  to 
demonstrate  time  saving  inno¬ 
vations  made  by  Williams  in  the 
last  year. 


Machine  Assists 
'Spread'  Matching 

The  first  of  the  new  Goss  42-F 
double  page  matching  machines 
has  been  shipped  to  the  Louis¬ 
ville  ( Ky. )  Courier  -  Journal 
where  it  will  be  used  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  their  new  Goss  Miilti- 
color  Headliner  press,  it  is  an¬ 
nounced  by  C.  S.  Reilly,  vice- 
president  and  sales  manager  of 
the  Goss  Printing  Press  Co. 

This  new  motor-driven  ma¬ 
chine  is  designed  to  give  finer 
adjustments  and  to  provide  for 
more  accurate  matching  of  sin¬ 
gle  page  plates  used  in  printing 
double  page  spreads.  It  can  be 
adapted  for  use  with  either 
standard  or  tension  type  semi- 
cylindrical  plates. 

A  pair  of  cutting  knives,  lo¬ 
cated  about  180  degrees  apart, 
are  provided  for  tooling  out  the 
bevel  beneath  the  matching 
edges  of  the  two  plates  and  for 
trimming  them  to  an  exact 
match.  A  micrometer  adjust¬ 
ment  insures  accuracy  in  trim¬ 
ming  these  plates.  The  edge  to 
be  trimmed  is  fed  into  the  cut¬ 
ters  by  means  of  a  handwheel. 
Trimmed  plates  are  also  tested 
on  this  machine  by  actuating  a 
lever  which  places  the  two 
plates  together. 

The  cutters,  powered  by  a 
two-horsepower  motor,  are  en¬ 
closed  by  a  steel  guard  that 
protects  the  operator.  The 
guard  also  directs  the  chips  into 
a  chute  at  the  base  of  the  ma¬ 
chine,  thus  permitting  easy  dis¬ 
posal  of  chips. 

The  machine  can  be  arranged 
for  either  AC  or  DC  operation 
and  is  equipped  with  motor  and 
controller  push-button  stations. 
It  weighs  approximately  2,000 
pounds  and  is  72V^  inches  long, 
47  inches  high,  and  28  inches 
wide. 

Odd  Paris  Provide 
Color  Ink  Fountain 

Urgent  need  for  an  additional 
colored  ink  fountain  was  met 
by  the  ingenuity  of  John  Ben¬ 
nett,  head  pressman,  Yakima 
(l^sh.)  Herald  and  Republic. 

Bennett  fashioned  a  pump-fed 
fountain  for  the  World  War  I 
vintage  Duplex  Tublar  by  us¬ 
ing  an  automobile  oil  pump, 
steel  rods,  bars  and  thumb 
screws. 

Bennett  has  been  head  press¬ 
man  at  Yakima  since  1931.  Pre¬ 
viously  he  was  with  the  Eugene 
(Ore.)  Register. 

4tli  Machine  in  Yuma 

The  Yuma  (Ariz.)  Daily  Sun 
has  installed  a  new  model 
c4s4m  Intertype  in  its  back  shop. 
This  brings  the  number  of  ma¬ 
chines  in  the  Sun  plant  to  four. 

Hedlund  Named 

Clarence  Hedlund  has  been 
promoted  to  the  position  of 
photo  -  engraving  department 
foreman  with  the  Los  Angeles 
( Calif. )  Herald-Express. 
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SCOTT  OCTUPLE  PRESS 

WITH 

2  COLOR  PLATE  CYLINDERS 

In  this  arrangement  the  Color  Plate  Cylinders  are  located  to  normally  print 
one  extra  color  on  the  first  and  lost  pages  of  each  section  and  at  the  some 
time  to  print  one  extra  color  on  the  double  center  spread  of  each  section,  all 
without  loss  of  black  page  capacity. 

Of  course,  the  location  of  the  color  pages  may  be  varied  by  the  use  of  normal 
angle  bars.  Also,  if  desired.  Reversing  Drives  may  be  added  at  any  time  to 
enable  the  press  to  print  three  Colors  and  Black  on  one  side  of  one  or  two 
webs. 

The  illustration  shows  one  end  of  a  Scott  Double  Octuple  now  installed  in  the 
plant  of  the 

Norfolk,  Vo.,  Ledger-Dispatch  and  Virginian-Pilot 

Send  for  new  catalog  of  the  New  Scott  Press 
showing  various  arrangements  for  Black 
and  Color  Printing. 

WALTER  SCOTT  &  CO.,  INC. 

Plainfield,  N.  J. 
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This  remarkable  achievement  was  aided  by 
the  fact  that  all  units,  folders,  reels,  and  color 
cylinders,  had  been  shipped  intact,  following 
the  practice  pioneered  by  Hoe  in  1930. 

Their  new  Hoe  Color-Convertible  ^ess 
will  give  The  Dallas  Moniing  News  one  of 
the  finest  installations  in  the  Southwest.  It 
consists  of  sixteen  printing  units,  four  double 
folders,  eight  color  cylinders,  and  other  facil¬ 
ities,  such  as  cylinder  reversing  mechanisms 
and  duo  rails,  to  make  possible  the  printini' 
of  full  R.O.P.  color  on  a  wide  variety  of  pages. 

The  press  is  also  completely  equipped  with 
Hoe  reels,  incor|X)rating  running  belt  ten¬ 
sion  and  fidl-speed  web  splicing  features. 


Chlcugo  6,  Ill.* 
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BRANCHES:  BOSTON  •  CHICAGO  •  SAN  FRANCISCO 
910  East  138th  Straet,  New  York  54,  N.  Y. 
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Kodak 


'KODAK'*  IS  A  TRAOt-MARK 
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\A^hether  your  Sunday 
gravure  supplement  is  locally 
printed  or  syndicate  furnished, 
there  is  a  complete  line  of  Kodak 
photographic  materials  for  top- 
quality  advertising  and  editorial 
illustration  and  its  faithful  re¬ 
production  by  gravure. 


YOUR  Kodak  Graphic  Arts  dealer  has  a  full 
stock  of  these  superior  photographic  mate* 
rials  which  will  help  transfer  the  pictorial 
quality  of  your  editorial  pictures  and  the 
maximum  selling  power  of  your  advertisers’ 
illustrations  to  both  the  gravure  and  letter- 
press  pages  of  your  paper.  Call  him  today. 


194S 


FOR  GRAVURE  REPRODUCTION,  there  is  a  complete 
line  of  Kodak  Graphic  Arts  films  and  plates,  specifically  de* 
signed  for  critical  intaglio  requirements. 


Graphic  Arts  Division 

EASTMAN  KODAK  COMPANY 


Rochester  4,  N.  Y. 


KODAK  FILMS,  for  both  black-and-white  and  color  copy, 
get  the  kind  of  easy-to-reproduce  pictures  your  photographers 
and  your  advertisers  want. 


KODAK  FLUORESCENT  WATER  COLORS,  for  your 
own  and  your  advertisers’  artists,  provide  a  means  of  preparing 
finished  water-color  artwork  ideally  suited  to  the  requirements 
of  gravure  reproduction. 


Oi  oau 


LUDLOW  TYPOGRAPH  CO 

2032  C  'bouin  Ave  C-htc.iqo 


PRINTING  PRESS 
V  BLANKETS  ^ 


EQUIPMENT  REVIEW 


London  Publisher's 
Son  Visits  Plant 

Gavin  Astor,  son  of  Col.  John 
Jacob  Astor,  principal  proprietor 
of  the  London  Times,  observed 
production  processes  at  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune  recently. 

"I  think  the  Tribune  is  a  su¬ 
perb  journalistic  achievement,” 
he  said.  "We  in  England  are 
waiting  for  abolition  of  govern¬ 
ment  controls  so  we  can  match 
your  progress  in  the  use  of 
color,  bring  out  larger  papers, 
and  send  our  reporters  out  to 
report  the  news  without  travel 
restrictions.” 

Astor  has  been  in  U.  S.  and 
Canada  since  April,  visiting 
newspaper  and  industrial  plants 
and  preparing  himself  for  a  ca¬ 
reer  as  a  newspaper  publisher. 


Bishop  Retires; 
Gregoire  Named 


A  new  complete  ink  manufac¬ 
turing  plant  in  Indianapolis  is 
announced  by  the  Howard  Flint 
Ink  Co. 

The  building  is  located  at  1000 
Elast  Vermont  Street,  and  is 
served  by  a  private  siding  from 
the  New  York  Central  Railroad. 

The  plant  provides  24,000 
square  feet  of  space  which  is 
fully  equipped  with  new  ink 
making  machinery  of  the  latest 
and  most  efficient  design.  Ink 
will  be  manufactured  for  every 
printing  process,  including  news¬ 
paper  and  magazine  Rotary 
black  and  colors. 

L.  E.  Martin,  manager  of  the 
new  plant,  has  been  with  the 
Flint  organization  for  16  years. 
Production  and  technical  depart¬ 
ments  are  under  the  supervision 
of  Cecil  Connor  who  has  had 
25  years’  experience  with  the 
production  of  fine  inks. 

The  Flint  company  have  had 

his  desire  to  retire  but  at  the  opment  for  Intertype’s  four-  fince'^1924'^'^*"*^^  Indianapolis 

request  of  the  management  re-  mold  disk— is  announced  in 

mained  in  his  position  until  his  “Intertype  Mold  System,”  48-  _  ,  •  •  ■ 

department  was  settled  in  ttie  page  book  recently  printed  by  R||C|l|AfC  III  lAfllt 

Journals  new  plant.  He  plans  intertype.  UUJIllvJj  III  vaiUJ 

For  Your  Job  Shop 

.ournf,  BUhop.,  He  ^ ,.?.?,ca''’eeS^fpfo<£ia  recISfrTepny 

simply  by  placing  the  mold  cap  growing  public  demand  for 

in  proper  relation  to  the  liners  quick  local  name-imprinting 

being  used.  Molds  of  the  new  service  on  personalized  Christ- 

design  are  available  for  slugs  mas  greetings,  according  to  a 

up  to  30  or  42  ems  in  length  marketing  survey  by  Hall 

and  up  to  48  points  in  thickness.  Brothers,  greeting  card  pub- 

This  new  book  covers  every  lishers.  Retail  greeting  card 

style  of  mold  currently  manu-  stores  the  nation  over  expect 

factored  by  Intertype  for  four  this  year  to  market  a  record 

and  six-mold  disks.  Illustrated  volume  of  Christmas  greetings 

and  collated  with  part  numbers,  with  the  senders’  name  imprint- 

each  mold  and  its  components  according  to  C.  E.  Goodman, 
are  described  in  a  20-page  sec-  director  of  sales  and  merchan- 
tion.  Related  subjects,  such  as  dising  for  the  firm, 
alignment  systems,  accents,  mold 

maintenance,  etc.,  are  covered  _  ■  ■ 

on  introductory  pages.  Over  50  R|jj|(ljl|n  I  AAfAQ 
representative  specimens  of  ad-  ^ 

vertising  figure  work  illustrate  The  Gadsden.  (Ala.)  Times 
the  wide  application  of  that  has  signed  a  10-year  lease  on  a 

class  of  composition  in  present-  three-story  building  on  Broad 

day  printing.  and  Chestnut  Streets  for  expan- 

Copies  of  “Intertype  Mold  sion  of  its  facilities.  ’The  Times 

System”  will  be  mail^  on  re-  plans  to  install  a  64-page  press, 

quest  to  Intertyne.  360  Furman  Gadsden  Engraving  Co.  will  also 

Street,  Brooklyn  2,  New  York,  have  new  quarters  there. 


Cannery  Building 
Will  Be  Converted 


Purchase  of  the  Kennewick 
Canning  Co.  prooerty  by  Glenn 
C.  Lee  and  R.  F.  Phillip,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  Pasco  (Wash.) 
Tri-City  Herald,  has  been  con¬ 
cluded.  The  plant  will  be  con¬ 
verted  into  the  newspaper’s 
headquarters. 

The  mechanical  production  of 
the  Herald  will  be  concentrated 
in  Kennewick.  The  Herald  has 
purchased  a  24-page  rotary  press 
which  will  be  installed  soon  in 
the  new  plant. 


BALCONIES 


ROCKING 

CHAIRS 


COPPER  &  ZINC 


the  White  House  fin- 
ally  added  balcony 

for  chairs.  That’s 

some  plants 

.  .  .  adding  a  little  here  * 

and  there  to  old  buildings  to  accommodate  increased  production. 
Whether  building  a  new  plant  or  enlarging  an  old  one,  start  with  a 
survey  based  on  present  and  forseeable  future  production.  Morton  L. 
Pereira  &  Associates,  with  30  years  experience  in  newspaper  and 
commercial  printing  plants,  can  offer  inestimable  help  in  the  preliminary 
"thinking  stages”  of  any  contemplated  building  program. 


E.T.Sullebarger(o. 


lit  Faltoa  St  •  S38S.aaikK  I 

N«w  York  ChleoBO  | 

ARCHITECTS  ||  U 

Chicago  3,  llliaois 
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Typical  Cline-Unit  Drive  and  Power  Control  Installation 


Specify  the  Cline  System 

for  efficient  press  operation 

Modern  newspaper  plants  look  to  Cline  for  elearical 
equipment  and  motor  control.  Years  of  experience, 
research,  and  development  are  behind  the  reliable 


Specify  .  .  . 

CLINE  SYSTEM  UNIT  TYPE  PRESS  DRIVE 

Safety  and  Reliability 
No  Press  Drive  Shaft 
Perfect  Acceleration 
Speed  and  Power 
No  Back  Lash 
Perfect  Automatic  Brake 
Minimum  Power  Used 


Cline  System. 

This  system  includes  the  Unit  Type  Press  Drive  in 
which  an  individual  motor  drives  each  unit  and  each 
folder  in  any  combination.  Cline  also  furnishes  high 
speed  pasters,  reels,  and  automatic  tensions.  As  a  re* 
suit  Cline  can  coordinate  paper  feeding  with  press  con¬ 
trol  for  more  efficient  and  flexible  press  combinations. 


Specify  . . . 

CLINE  FULL  SPEED  PASTERS  AND 
AUTOMATIC  TENSION 

Pressing  one  button  completes  paster 
and  tail  cut  off  cycle. 

Constant  tension  maintained  by 

simple  stationary  straps 

No  running  belts 

Simple  to  operate  and  maintain 

Increases  production 


If  you  are  considering  new  presses  send  Cline  your 
specifications  and  requirements.  Our  experienced 
engineers  can  recommend  and  furnish  the  control 
equipment  necessary  to  coordinate  your  high  speed 
presses— efficiently  and  economically. 


Specify  .  .  . 

CLINE  DOUBLE  MOTOR  DRIVES 

for  magazine  and  Decker  Type 
newspaper  presses 

Specify  .  .  . 

CLINE-WESTINGHOUSE 


CLINE  ELECTRIC  MFG.  CO. 

Main  Office!  400  W.  Madison  St.,  Chicago  6,  liiinois 

Vatern  Office  Eastern  Office 

<10  Bush  Street  42  od  St. 

I*a  Francisco  8,  Cal.  New  York  City 


MOTOR  AND  CONTROL 

for  Type  printing  presses 
Offset  Presses 
Rotogravure  Presses 
Color  Presses 
Auxiliary  Equipment 
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HOURS... OR  JUST  MINUTES! 
Hew  lens  dees  It  lake  yen 


Here's  the  story  of  a  development  of  tremendous  sig- 
ntlicance.  You  cen  now  run  up  to  4  colors  in  your  regu- 
ler  black  and  white  editions,  without  hours  of  registering 
time. 
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ST.  LOUIS  POST  DISPATCH 
AUGUST  18,  1948 
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With  the  Wood  PRE-REGISTERING  Machine,  ready  to  lock  up  and  roll!  The  Wood 
register  of  2,  3  or  4  colors.  .  .at  high  speeds  PRE-REGISTERING  Machine  opens  up  new 
necessary  for  daily  newspaper  production  horizons  for  publishers.  You'll  want  full  in- 
..  .becomes  practically  automatic.  This  ma-  formation  about  this  great  new  develop- 
chine  prepares  plates  for  the  pressroom . . .  ment.  You  get  it  promptly  by  sending  your 

request  now. 


WOOD  NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORPORATION 

PLAINFIELD,  NEW  JERSEY 

EXECUTIVE  OFFICES:  501  Fifth  Avenue.  New  York  17.  N.  Y. 


equipment  review 

Metro  Stereo  Plant  Is  Huge; 

Daily's  Mat-Filing  System  Described 


mBCHANICAL  facilities  for 
moulding  mats  of  7,000  to  8,000 
illustrations  every  month  are 
link^  directly  with  facilities 
for  shipping  them  expeditiously 
in  Metro’s  new  advertising  mat 
service  plant  at  80  Madison 
avenue,  New  York. 

Tlie  stereotyping  and  ship¬ 
ping  departments  are  combined 
into  one  under  the  direction  of 
prtnk  Donnelly,  superintend¬ 
ent,  occupying  a  whole  floor — 
a^  the  largest  floor — in  Met¬ 
ro’s  new  seven-story  home. 

The  stereotyping  and  ship¬ 
ping  department  floor  below 
street  level  extends  beyond  the 
building  line  under  the  side¬ 
walks  to  the  south  and  east  and 
totals  approximately  10,000 
square  feet  of  space. 

Provision  is  made  here  for 
storage  of  150,000  mat  flongs, 
one  month’s  normal  require¬ 
ment. 

A  battery  of  five  Hoe  Mon- 
areh  II  matrix  roller  presses 
and  another  battery  of  three 
modern  Hoe  Hydraulic  Direct 
Pressure  mat  moulders  are  re¬ 
quire  to  produce  the  great  vol¬ 
ume  of  mats  distributed  by 
Metro. 

3  Hydraulic  Presses 

The  three  hydraulic  presses 
are  equipped  with  twin  dials 
and  operating  controls.  This 
makes  them  two-man  machines 
with  operators  working  simul¬ 
taneously  at  both  ends. 

Incidentally,  Metro  has  been 
advised  of  a  successful  system 
for  keeping  and  distributing 
advertising  mats  on  the  Mon¬ 
treal  Star.  Jessie  Donnell  de¬ 
scribes  the  system,  devised  by 
Assistant  Ad  Manager  Eric  M. 
Wilson,  as  follows: 

When  the  service  arrives 
each  month,  the  mat  pages  are 
cut  to  fit  into  Kraft  envelopes, 
sire  12  inches  by  9  inches,  one 
page  to  an  envelope.  These  en¬ 
velopes  are  printed  and  sec- 
lionk  off  into  columns  headed 
as  follows:  No.  of  Mat — Taken 
By— Date  Issued — Advertiser — 
Dite  Ad  to  Appear — Date  Re¬ 
turned. 

Hence  a  glance  at  the  enve¬ 
lope  gives  a  complete  record  of 
the  coming  and  going  of  each 
nut.  and  one  can  tell  at  once 
il  the  mat  is  available  or  being 
used  by  another  advertiser,  and 
vhen  it  is  likely  to  be  returned 
tor  use  again.  In  this  way,  one 
Un  also  tell  how  often  a  mat 
lus  been  used  and  by  whom. 
IV  envelopes  are  then  marked 
vith  the  Month  and  the  number 
o(  the  Mat  Page  and  placed  in 
oiwers. 

We  have  three  cabinets  con- 
Wioiog  four  drawers  each  and 
small  cabinet  containing 
tap  drawers,  so  that  we  have 
Virteen  months’  continuous 
wvice. 

dispose  of  one  month’s 
*^ee  each  month.  For  exam- 
W  on  receiving  the  service  for 
^  1948,  April  1947  is  trans- 
itned  to  the  small  cabinet, 
'Viuiry  1947  is  thrown  out 
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and  we  rotate  in  this  way  right 
along. 

Of  course,  there  are  several 
outsize  pieces  in  each  month’s 
service  which  will  not  fit  into 
the  envelope — these  pieces  are 
filed  by  months  in  two  large 
drawers  and  when  they  are  is¬ 
sued  for  use,  the  record  is  kept 
on  the  Page  envelope  to  which 
it  belongs,  in  the  same  way  as 
the  smaller  pieces. 

The  proof  books  are  distrib¬ 
uted  to  the  salesmen  each 
month  and  the  Master  sheets 
placed  on  the  binder  by  index 
Salesmen  have  individual  draw¬ 
ers  in  which  to  keep  their  proof 
books. 

When  a  salesman  requires  a 
mat  he  clips  the  illustration 
from  his  book  and  passes  it  to 
the  writer  together  with  the 
name  of  advertiser  and  approx¬ 
imate  date  the  advertisement  is 
to  appear.  The  entries  are  then 
made  in  the  various  columns  on 
the  envelopes  and  precaution  is 
taken  to  mark  plainly  the  num¬ 
ber  of  mat,  month  and  page  on 
back  of  mat,  so  that  it  can  be 
filed  back  in  its  proper  enve¬ 
lope  on  its  return  from  casting. 

The  illustration  is  also  mark¬ 
ed  off  the  Master  book  with 
name  of  advertiser  and  date 
mat  is  going  to  be  used.  As  a 
rule  mats  are  not  issued  much 
in  advance  of  insertion  date. 

Virginia  Daily  Adds 
To  New  Equipment 

’The  Harrisonburg  (Va.)  Daily 
News-Record  has  installed  a 
Model  31  Bluestreak  Linotype 
in  continuing  its  program  of  ex¬ 
panding  its  mechanical  facilities. 
The  News-Record  is  published 
by  the  Rockingham  Publishing 
Co.,  Inc.,  of  which  Harry  F. 
Byrd,  Jr.  is  president.  He  also  is 
editor. 

Other  recent  installations  in¬ 
clude:  two  Teletypsetters,  Lud¬ 
low,  Elrod,  Hammond  Ben 
Franklin  saw,  and  Addresso- 
graph  system  for  mailing.  A  16- 
page  press  is  on  order  and  will 
be  installed  in  an  addition  to  the 
present  building. 

Emery  Dies  at  83 

George  F.  Emery,  83,  known 
as  “Cap”  to  several  generations 
of  Philadelphia  newspapermen 
and  printers,  died  Aug.  25  at  the 
Masonic  Homes,  Elizabethtown, 
Pa.  He  was  former  foreman  of 
the  ad  composing  room  of  the 
old  Philadelphia  Public  Ledger. 

Billy  Graham  Dies 

William  H.  (Billy)  Graham, 
72.  veteran  compositor  on  sev¬ 
eral  Richmond  newspapers  from 
the  Evening  Journal,  now  de¬ 
funct,  to  the  present  Richmond 
News-Leader  and  Times-Dis- 
patch,  died  Aug.  7.  He  retired  in 
January. 
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Editor  Frank  E.  Bargan  happily  ro- 
caives  a  new  drawshaat  Irom  E.  J. 
Kane  of  Minnesota  Mining  and  Man¬ 
ufacturing  Co.  at  St.  Paul. 

Plane  to  Rescue 
With  Drawsheel 

Aviation  rescued  the  weekly 
press  last  week,  enabling  the 
4,200  readers  of  the  Hutchinson 
( Minn. )  Leader  to  read  the 
week’s  community  news  on  Fri¬ 
day  as  usual. 

Started  late  and  hampered  by 
minor  troubles,  the  newspaper’s 
fiat  bed  press  had  turned  out 
only  300  copies  by  2  p.m.  ’Thurs¬ 
day.  It  could  make  the  sched¬ 
uled  mailing  at  3:30  p.m.  only 
by  functioning  perfectly  for  the 
next  90  minutes. 

Drawsheet  Splits 

But  at  that  point,  a  mechan¬ 
ical  failure  split  the  drawsheet. 

There  were  no  spares,  and 
Editor  Frank  E.  Bargen,  who 
had  adopted  a  glass-beaded 
drawsheet  18  months  earlier, 
was  convinced  he  had  to  have 
that  kind  of  sheet  to  achieve 
the  kind  of  reproduction  he 
wanted. 

He  talked  a  friend  with  a  pri¬ 
vate  plane  into  fiying  him  the 
65  miles  east  to  St.  Paul. 

He  telephoned  Minnesota 
Mining  and  Manufacturing  Co. 
in  St.  Paul,  and  arranged  for  a 
3M  company  representative  to 
meet  him  at  the  city’s  Hol¬ 
man  airport  with  another 
“Spherekote”  glass  -  beaded 
drawsheet. 

By  7  p.  m.  he  was  back  in 
Hutchinson  and  the  press  run 
was  resumed,  and  by  8:45  p.m., 
the  remaining  3,900  copies  had 
been  turned  out — in  time  to 
make  the  last  mail,  15  minutes 
later. 

Zaiger's  35  Years 

Benjamin  Zaiger,  mechanical 
superintendent  of  the  Chelsea 
(Mass.)  Daily  Record,  observed 
his  35th  anniversary  with  the 
paper  recently.  He  started  as  a 
helper  in  the  composing  room. 
At  one  time  he  wrote  sports  and 
general  news. 

'35'  Inslalled 

A  new  Model  35  four-mag¬ 
azine  mixer  Linotype  has  been 
installed  in  the  composing  room 
of  the  New  Haven  ( Conn. )  Reg¬ 
ister,  according  to  an  announce¬ 
ment  by  William  Porter,  me¬ 
chanical  supervisor. 


New  'Kastenkooler' 
For  Eledrotyping 

The  Mechanical  Division  of 
United  American  Metals  Corp., 
manufacturers  of  Electrotype 
metal,  is  introducing  the  “Kast¬ 
enkooler”  to  the  electrotyping 
industry. 

This  equipment  is  a  self-con¬ 
tained  imit  operated  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  a  Big  Chief  Remelter.  W 
It  features  uniform  heating  and 
uniform  cooling,  with  instant 
change-over  from  heating  to 
cooling  by  a  unique  arrange¬ 
ment  of  jets  in  the  form  of 
screened  tips,  resulting  in  a  non¬ 
shrink  cast.  By  this  arrange¬ 
ment  the  life  of  the  backing- 
pans  is  lengthened  due  to  bal¬ 
anced  expansion  and  contrac¬ 
tion  in  the  course  of  heating  and 
cooling. 

Within  a  few  minutes  after 
lighting  the  burners,  the  foil  on 
the  shells  has  melted.  The  burn¬ 
ers  are  then  turned  off  and  the 
backing-metal  is  poured  over 
the  shells  through  an  electrical¬ 
ly  heated,  temperature  -  con¬ 
trolled  casting-trough.  As  the 
cast  is  completed,  the  pans  are 
cooled  by  compressed  air. 

The  pans  are  calibrated  for 
depth  of  cast  and  with  a  series 
of  three  pans  it  is  possible  to 
cast  as  fast  as  the  shells  can  be 
prepared. 

Both  the  Kastenkooler  and 
the  Big  Chief  Remelter  are  in¬ 
sulated  and  enclosed  so  that 
practically  no  heat  or  fumes  can 
pass  beyond  their  enclosure- 

Soulhwesl  School 
Provides  Printers 

Sixty-nine  students  trained  at 
the  Southwest  School  of  Print¬ 
ing  found  employment  in  com¬ 
mercial  shops  and  with  small 
town  newspapers  in  the  last 
year.  All  were  veterans,  under 
G.I.  bill. 

Officers  of  the  school,  support¬ 
ed  by  newspaper  publishers  and 
commercial  printing  firms  in 
Texas,  Louisiana  and  Oklahoma, 
were  re-elected  at  the  annual 
membership  meeting. 

E.  M.  (Ted)  Dealey,  president 
of  the  Dallas  Morning  News,  is 
vicepresident.  New  members  of 
the  board  include  A,  E.  Clark¬ 
son,  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
Houston  (Tex.)  Post,  and  J.  C. 
Smyth,  publisher  of  the  Liberty 
(Tex.)  Vindicator. 

'Pony'  in  Service 

Savannah  ( Ga. )  Morning 
News  has  installed  a  new  pony 
autoplate.  The  7,000-pound  ma¬ 
chine  was  hoisted  to  the  com¬ 
posing  room  on  the  third  floor 
of  the  News  building  by  a  big 
motorized  crane. 

Exhibit  Planned 

Herbert  Stanger,  Christian 
Science  Monitor,  will  be  in 
charge  of  an  exhibit  of  news¬ 
paper  printing  equipment  in 
conjunction  with  the  New  Eng¬ 
land  New^>aper  Mechanical 
Conference  in  November. 
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PROMOTION 

R.O.P.  Color  Offered 
Now  In  44  States 


By  T.  S.  Irvin 

THE  availability  of  run-of-paper 

color  nationally,  both  in  large 
9  newspapers  and  in  small  ones, 
is  emphatically  shown  in  the 
1948  edition  of  the  booklet 
“R.  O.  P.  Color,"  issued  by  the 
Branham  Company,  publishers 
representatives.  I^is  is  one  of 
the  most  useful  compilations  of 
newspaper  color  facts  put  to¬ 
gether,  and  undoubtedly  is  well 
received  by  advertising  agency 
people. 

In  this  handy  booklet,  one 
finds  that  run-of-paper  color  is 
offered  by  506  newspapers  in  44 
states  and  the  District  of  Colum¬ 
bia.  The  only  states  in  which 
run-of-paper  color  is  not  offered 
are  Maine,  Vermont,  Rhode 
Island,  and  Delaware.  Califor¬ 
nia  leads  in  the  number  of  news¬ 
papers  offering  run-of-paper 
color,  with  63.  Texas  comes 
next  with  46,  and  Ohio  with  41. 

To  show  that  r.  o.  p.  color  is 
available  in  major  markets, 
Branham  notes  that  10  newspa¬ 
pers  offering  it  are  in  cities  of 
over  1,000,000  population;  25  in 
cities  of  500,000  to  1,000,000;  40 
in  cities  of  250,000  to  500,000; 
and  64  in  cities  of  100,000  to 
250,000. 

“Only  one  city,”  the  booklet 
notes,  “over  500,000  population 
does  not  have  a  metropolitan 
newspaper  offering  r.  o.  p.  color. 
An  advertiser  can  get  r.  o.  p.  col¬ 
or  in  all  but  six  of  the  25  cities 
250,000  to  500,000,  and  all  but 
16  of  the  60  cities  100,000  to 
250,000  population.” 

llie  Branham  Company  de¬ 
serves  a  large  commendation  for 
this  annual  booklet,  which  pro¬ 
vides  data  showing  circulation 
of  the  newspapers  oFering 
r  o.  p.  color,  page  size,  black 
and  white  rate  and  extra  for 
color,  number  of  colors,  and  unit 
size  taken.  It  should  do  much 
to  stimulate  national  color 
schedules. 

Aggressive  Fight 

THE  early  advent  of  Newspaper 

Week,  October  1-8,  prompts 
the  observation  that  the  daily 
newspaper  industry  ought  either 
to  take  this  week  more  serious¬ 
ly,  or  join  in  some  other  large 
national  public  relations  event 
in  behalf  of  the  newspaper. 

It  is  falling  into  a  trap  set  by 
the  ever-present  detractors  of 
the  daily  press  to  say  that  some 
heroic  step  is  necessary  to  re¬ 
store  the  newspaper  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  confidence.  It  seems  to  us 
that  evidence  abounds  and 
grows  that  there  is  no  loss  of 
this  confidence. 

We  are  thinking  of  a  more 
practical  reason,  an  economic 
reason.  Newspapers  are  enjoy¬ 
ing  a  period  of  prosperity  l^tb 
in  circulation  and  in  advertis¬ 
ing.  But  although  revenues  are 
high,  costs  are  also  high,  and 
the  sad  part  is  that  costs  appear 
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to  be  far  more  firmly  fixed  at 
their  high  than  do  revenues. 

Even  as  we  look  ahead  and 
try  to  anticipate  what  seems 
to  be  inevitable  sooner  or 
later,  a  period  of  falling  rev¬ 
enues,  the  competition  for  the 
newspaper’s  dollars  sharpens  its 
weapons  for  a  keener  fight. 
Newspapers  must  be  keener 
than  ever  in  that  fight. 

Let’s  look  at  television,  for 
instance.  What  will  be  its  effect 
on  newspapers?  Nobody  knows, 
of  course.  We  can,  as  yet,  only 
speculate,  and  on  very  meager 
experience.  But  it  may  reason¬ 
ably  and  conceivably  have  con¬ 
siderable  effect  on  newspaper 
buying,  and  on  newspaper  read 
ing.  Since  what  the  newspaper 
sells  is  not  only  an  audience 
but  an  influence  over  that  au¬ 
dience,  this  may  be  an  area  that 
will  need  protection  as  televi¬ 
sion  expands. 

Let’s  look  at  the  television  ad¬ 
vertiser.  He  must  spend  more 
than  a  bucket  of  money  for  any 
kind  of  representation,  because 
television  at  its  cheapest  will  be 
the  most  expensive  medium. 
New  York  stores  have  been 
playing  around  with  television, 
possibly  more  than  ever  they 
did  as  a  group  with  radio.  Since 
the  local  advertiser  is  the  main 
source  of  a  newspaper’s  rev¬ 
enue,  this  may  also  be  an  area 
that  will  need  protection. 

We  talked  the  other  day  to  an 
important  and  an  intelligent  net¬ 
work  radio  executive.  Would 
you  plan  a  radio  career  for  your 
son  or  daughter?  we  asked  him. 
His  answer  was  no,  definitely 
no.  He  would  steer  them  toward 
television.  Or,  flatteringly  per¬ 
haps.  toward  newspapers. 

Well,  we’ve  never  heard  of  a 
newspaper  executive  who  had 
any  qualms  about  steering  the 
next  generation  into  newspa¬ 
pers.  But  anything  can  happen, 
and  frequently  does.  Before  we 
are  forced  to  fight  a  defensive 
fight  for  newspapers,  maybe  we 
ought  to  be  fighting  a  good  ag¬ 
gressive  fight  ...  to  sell  the 
newspaper,  both  to  readers  and 
to  advertisers,  and  to  keep  sell¬ 
ing  it,  as  the  primary  medium, 
come  what  may. 

Philadelphia  Story 
POSSIBLY  in  answer  to  the  per¬ 
sistant  trade  paper  campaign 
of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer 
that  “you  need  up  to-date  fig¬ 
ures  on  Philadelphia,”  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Bulletin  emerges  with  a 
simple  folder  that  has  the  latest 
figures.  It  is  called  “The  Phila¬ 
delphia  Story  up  to  date  in  ’48.” 

It  provides  figures  for  the 
first  25  cities  showing  total  dis¬ 
play  advertising  for  daily  news¬ 
papers,  morning  or  evening,  cu¬ 
mulatively  for  the  first  six 
months  of  the  year.  It  has  the 
same  records  in  retail  and  in 
general  advertising. 


In  the  Bag 

CLEVER  USE  of  die-cutting 

makes  a  folder  sent  out  by  the 
Pasadena  ( Calif. )  Star-News, 
promoting  its  Fall  Fashion  Edi¬ 
tion,  something  unusual.  Circles 
are  cut  out  of  the  cover  page  to 
indicate,  on  the  picture  revealed 
beneath,  the  important  accesso¬ 
ries  that  add  up  to  fashion  for 
milady. 

Brisk  weather  comes  early  in 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and  so  the  papers 
already  are  busily  promoting 
football.  The  Buffalo  Evening 
News  pulled  28,000  attendance 
to  an  exhibition  charity  game  it 
sponsored  between  the  local 
Buffalo  Bills  and  the  Brooklyn 
Dodgers.  The  Buffalo  Courier- 
Express  has  organized  a  105- 

piece  all-star  football  band  for 
the  Buffalo  Bills.  Presentation 
of  the  band,  which  draws  talent 
from  55  western  New  York  high 
schools  and  colleges,  drew  a 

crowd  of  3.000  to  the  ceremony. 

If  you  have  any  questions 
about  the  Bureau  of  Advertis¬ 
ing’s  standard  market  and  me¬ 
dia  data  form,  they’re  probably 
answered  in  a  memorandum 
Clarence  W.  Harding  of  the 

South  Bend  (Ind. )  Tribune  has 
put  out  as  chairman  of  the 

NNPA  committee  on  market 
data  standardization.  It  con¬ 
tains  a  series  of  questions  and 
answers. 

A  good  market  data  folder, 
tabbed  for  easy  filing,  has  been 
issued  by  the  El  Paso  (Texas) 
Herald-Post  and  Times. 

*  *  0 

Chicago  Tribune  sends  word 
its  two-reel  color  movie  “A  Book 
Goes  to  Market”  is  being  booked 
all  over  the  country,  in  Can¬ 
ada,  and  as  far  away  as  South 
Africa.  The  movie  “presents  an 
over-all  perspective  of  the  pres¬ 
ent-day  book  industry,  empha¬ 
sizing  market  potential  and  ac¬ 
cepted  methods  of  successful 
bookselling.”  Here  is  a  big  po¬ 
tential  for  newspaper  linage. 


Color  Ads  in  Toronto 

Toronto  —  Color  advertising 
is  being  used  in  the  Toronto 
Globe  and  Mail,  morning  daily, 
by  Robert  Simpson  Co.  Ltd.,  de¬ 
partment  store,  which  uses  color 
in  its  women’s  fashions  and 
home  decoration  advertising  on 
the  back  pages  of  the  first  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  paper  several  times 
weekly. 


O.  To  Be  a  Boy,  Again 

BELIEVING  that  all  kids  should 
get  a  chance  to  do  some  fish¬ 
ing,  the  Peoria  (Ill.)  Journal  h 
sponsoring  a  series  of  one-day 
fishing  trips  for  underprivileged 
children. 

The  trips,  which  will  last 
through  the  current  season,  be 
gan  with  a  group  of  boys  from 
the  Children’s  Home,  accom 
panied  by  Howard  Kenny,  Joue 
nal  outdoor  writer.  Fishing  was 
poor,  but  the  boys  had  a  won¬ 
derful  time  at  the  State  Fish 
and  Game  preserves  near  Sprint 
Bay,  Ill.  ‘ 

Kenneth  Jones,  the  Journal’s 
sports  editor,  said  the  fishing 
trips  would  be  made  an  annual 
affair,  with  prizes  for  the  larg 
est  catch  and  the  biggest  string 

A  Penny  Saves 
SERVICE  to  the  patrons  of  the 
Burbank  ( Calif. )  Daily  Re¬ 
view  includes  the  furnishing  of 
pennies  for  parking  meters  to 
persons  parked  outside  the  Re 
view  office. 

A  placard  near  the  front  door 
reads: 

“If  you’re  parked  illegally  in 
fiont  of  our  office.  Don’t  wait 
for  change.  Grab  a  penny  for 
the  meter — and  run  like  the 
Dickens!  We  hope  our  penny 
will  save  you  a  dollar.” 

In  Time  to  Go  to  Church 
PUBLISHED  as  a  tabloid  special 
section,  the  Salt  Lake  City 
(Utah)  Deseret  News  has  ad 
vanced  to  Wednesday  its  church 
news.  The  section  is  a  part  of 
the  News’  midweek  edition 
which  also  features  a  new  wo 
men’s  section.  It’s  part  of  a 
program  to  increase  the  status  of 
the  Wednesday  paper. 

■ 

Football  Clinic 

Waterbury,  Conn.  —  Two  of 
this  city’s  outstanding  sports 
events  closed  last  week — a  fool 
ball  clinic  starring  the  New 
York  Yankees  football  team  and 
a  baseba.l  school  with  the 
Timers  of  the  Eastern  League 
Both  schools  were  sponsored  by 
the  Waterbury  Republican  end 
American  and  the  city  Park  De 
partment.  More  than  10,000  boys 
and  young  men  attended. 


MOVING? 

WHEN  moving,  help  us  give  you  prompt  service  by 
notifying  us  in  advance,  and  by  giving  us  both  old  end 
new  addresses. 

The  paper  situation  limits  us  to  copies  enough  only  to  supply 
our  current  subscription  list  Back  copies  are  scarce!  Avoid 
loss  of  your  copin  by  renewing  promptly.  Watch  your 
renewal  due-date  on  the  address  section  of  your  wrapper. 
Chaiise  from : 

Namo  . 

Street  . 

Oltr .  Zeae .  State . 

To; 

Street  . 

atr .  Zeno .  Mote . 
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Facts  on  the  Air  Age 

by  The  Glenn  L.  Martin  Company,  Baltimore  3,  Maryland 


MARS  NUMBER  FIVE  ■  .  .  The  last 
ot'  five  Martin  JRM  Mars  flying  boats 
was  delivered  to  the  Fleet  Logistics  Sup¬ 
port  Wing  in  Honolulu,  recently.  More 
powerful  than  earlier  JRM’s,  this 
plane,  the  JRM-2,  is  equipped  with  four 
3000  h.p.  engines — and  tor  additional 
kick  on  the  take-oflF,  JATO  bottles  may 
be  added. 


FOOD  FOR  THOUGHT  ...  The 

largest  money  makers  at  LaGuardia 
field  are  the  restaurants.  They  are  ex¬ 
pected  to  net  over  ;?235,cx)0  this  year — 
more  than  double  the  profit  they  earneil 
in  1946. 


OPERATION  PROFITI  .  .  .  Performance  records  are  the  proof  of  the  pud¬ 
ding!  And  in  the  past  several  months  of  operation,  the  great,  new  Martin 
2-0-2  airliner  has  fulfilled  every  one  of  its  early  promises  for  profitable 
operation.  Here  are  the  facts:  50%  faster  than  the  two  engine  prewar 
planes  it  replaces — larger  payloads — easier  to  service — handles  more  traf¬ 
fic — greater  earnings.  In  every  respect,  this  great  postwar  transport  has 
meant  profitable  operation,  to  help  keep  airlines  in  the  black. 


FRESH  FRESH  AIR  •  •  •  Once  a  min¬ 
ute —  twice  as  often  as  on  other  new 
airliners — a  complete  new  supply  of 
fresh  air  flows  through  the  luxurious 
Martin  2-0-2  cabin.  1  his  constant  flow 
of  fresh  air,  controlled  by  thermostats, 
gives  you  healthful,  comfortable  riding. 
On  the  ground,  even  on  hot  days,  this 
same  flow  of  cool  air  sweeps  through  the 
2-0-2  cabin  with  refreshing  regularity 
.  .  .  another  2-0-2  innovation. 


WHAT’S  THAT?  .  .  •  Recently,  a  pilot 
on  a  foreign  airliner  was  approaching 
LaGuardia  field  in  rather  soupy  weather 
and  was  told  by  the  control  tower  to 
“hold  over  Hoboken.”  There  was  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  silence  on  the  radio 
— then  the  pilot  came  back  with:  “L’nd 
vere  is  Hoboken?” 


PICTURES  IN  THE  AIR  .  •  •  Coast-to- 
coast  television,  with  only  8  relay  sta¬ 
tions,  is  the  promise  shown  by  Strato- 
vision,  a  joint  development  of  Martin 
and  Westinghouse  engineers.  By  putting 
the  transmitter  high  in  a  plane,  the 
effective  receiving  distance  is  boosted 
from  50  to  §00  miles.  .An  actual  test 
made  during  the  Republican  convention 
boosted  the  receiving  range  and  licked 
the  bugaboo  of  distance.  In  commercial 
operation  of  Stratovision,  present  plans 
call  for  using  Martin  2-0-2’s  equipped 
for  all-weather  flying. 


FIRST  WITH  ARMOR  •  .  •  Even  before 
the  first  World  War,  The  Glenn  L. 

Martin  Company  was  developing  new, 
and  then  unheard  of,  types  of  military 
aircraft.  In  early  1913,  the  first  armored 
plane  was  produced  by  the  company. 

The  engine  and  cockpits  were  sheathed 
in  bright  metal,  and  for  further  protec¬ 
tion  the  wings  were  transparent  to 
make  the  ships  harder  to  spot.  This 
early  plane  was  the  forefather  of  the 
military  airplanes  in  use  today. 
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RADIO  &  TELEVISION 


Daily,  Station  Merge 
Newscast  Operation 


SOMETHING  new  in  newspa¬ 
per-radio  coordination  has 
been  announced  at  Miami,  Fla. 

WQAM,  the  ABC  affiliate  in 
Miami,  and  the  Miami  Herald, 
both  owned  by  Knight  Newspa¬ 
pers,  Inc.,  have  merged  their  ra¬ 
dio  news  broadcasting  depart¬ 
ments. 

The  combined  operation  will 
be  manned  by  three  WQAM 
newsmen,  but  will  function  in 
the  Herald's  news  room.  The 
Herald's  local,  state,  AP  and 
INS  reports  will  be  used  in  the 
preparation  of  all  WQAM  broad¬ 
casts  originating  locally.  News¬ 
casts  will  be  aired  from  a  studio 
on  the  news  room  floor. 

Lee  Hills,  Herald  managing 
editor,  added  a  broadcast  de¬ 
partment  to  the  paper's  news 
operation  four  years  ago.  Since 
then  it  has  aired  three  15-min¬ 
ute  newscasts  daily  as  Herald 
public  service  features. 

Broadcast  Editor  John  T.  Bills 
and  his  assistant.  Newscaster 
William  P.  { Bill )  Carey  go 
over  the  new  WQAM  set  up. 
Bills  will  be  news  editor.  TOe 
third  member  of  the  staff  will  be 
Gordon  Shaw,  former  news¬ 
caster  for  WJR,  Detroit. 

The  new  department  will  take 
over  the  Herald  newscasts  as 
well  as  the  15-minute  local 
newscasts  aired  by  WQAM. 
Others  will  be  added  later  on. 

Owen  Uridge,  WQAM’s  gen¬ 
eral  manager,  said  ABC  net¬ 
work  newscasts  now  aired  in 
Miami  will  not  be  affected  by 
the  change. 

Uridge  pointed  out  that  the 
new  setup  would  provide 
WQAM  with  a  daily  news  report 
of  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
words. 

“We’re  confident  that  with 
this  much  traterial  to  work 
from  and  the  high  calibre  men 
we’ve  chosen  to  man  the  new  de¬ 
partment.’’  Uridge  said,  “we  can 
do  a  more  complete  job  of  news- 
casting.” 

‘"The  Herald’s  main  business 
is  news  and  news  is  an  impor¬ 
tant  part  of  WQAM's  activities. 
We  think  it  only  natural  for  the 
two  operations,  both  owned  by 
Knight  Newspapers,  to  join 
forces  in  this  field.” 

Expansion  In  Memphis 

Costing  $1,500,000 

THE  largest  expansion  program 

in  the  history  of  radio  in 
Memphis  and  the  Midsouth  Area 
is  nearing  completion  at  the 
Commercial  Appeal  station, 
WMC  at  Memphis,  Tenn.  More 
than  $1,500,000  is  being  ex¬ 
pended  by  WMC,  in  the  estab¬ 
lishment  of  a  super  power  FM 
station,  WMCF,  and  television 
station  WMCT,  and  in  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  the  tallest  tower  in  the 
Midsouth,  750  feet.  WMCF  is 
the  only  FM  station  in  Memphis, 
and  its  power  will  be  increased 
from  18  kw  to  261  kw. 

Work  began  on  the  expansion 
program  at  WMC  early  in  Sep- 

SC 


tember,  1947,  involving  nearly 
all  phases  of  radio,  television 
and  frequency  modulation.  Nec¬ 
essary  FCC  construction  permits 
were  obtained,  and  remodeling 
and  additions  on  the  WMC  trans¬ 
mitting  plant  are  completed. 

Two  additional  wings  were 
added  to  the  transmitter  build¬ 
ing  with  an  increase  in  floor 
space  of  approximately  3,000 
feet.  One  of  these  wings  was 
for  the  accommodation  of  a 
50,000  watt  FM  transmitter, 
operating  on  99.7  megacycles 
with  an  effective  radiated  power 
of  261,000  watts. 

Another  wing  houses  the  tele¬ 
vision  transmitters,  5  kw  video, 
2\^  kw  audio.  Both  the  FM  and 
TV  antennae  are  mounted  atop 
a  640-foot  uniform  cross  section 
tower  which  is  one  element  of  a 
four  tower  directional  antenna 
system  in  use  by  WMC.  The 
overall  height  is  750  feet  above 
ground.  'This  new  tower  re¬ 
places  a  605-foot  tower  formerly 
used  as  a  part  of  WMC’s  direc¬ 
tional  system. 

Special  hangers  placed  on 
steel  poles  at  10  foot  intervals 
were  fabricated  at  the  WMC 
plant  to  support  the  FM  and  TV 
coaxial  lines,  and  were  insulated 
a  quarter  wave  length  from  the 
base  of  the  tower  to  provide 
isolation  of  the  FM  and  ’TV  lines 
across  the  base  insulator. 

Television  studios  and  tele¬ 
vision  control  rooms  were  built 
in  the  Goodwyn  Institute  studios 
in  downtown  Memphis,  of  which 
two  studios  will  be  used  for 
television.  The  smaller  of  these 
two  is  located  on  the  main  floor 
and  is  approximately  28  feet  x 
34  feet.  In  addition,  the  station 
has  added  400  square  feet  to  the 
large  stage  of  their  famous  radio 
theater  auditorium  studio  in  the 
Goodwyn  Institute  Building, 
which  has  a  seating  capacity  of 
1,035  persons.  From  this  stage, 
audience  participation  and  other 
public  programs  will  originate. 

A  television  mobile  truck 
complete  with  two  camera 
chains,  micro-wave  relay  and  all 
necessary  equipment  for  outside 
special  events  and  sports  pro¬ 
grams  has  been  tested  and  in 
operation  for  some  time. 

Video  signal  from  studio  to 
transmitter,  a  distance  of  9V^ 
miles,  is  carried  by  micro-wave 
relay  transmitter.  Receiving 
point  for  the  station's  remote  re¬ 
lay  will  be  the  roof  of  the 
Sterick  Building,  365  feet  above 
the  street  and  located  diagonal¬ 
ly  across  the  street  from  the  stu¬ 
dio  location,  from  which  two 
coaxial  lines  between  receiver 
and  studio  are  maintained. 

10  Year  Pact  Signed 
For  Joint  Coverage 

AMERICAN  Broadcasting  Co.  in 

Hollywood  and  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  Herald-Express  have  en¬ 
tered  into  a  10-year  radio  and 
television  pact. 

Under  the  agreement,  news¬ 


gathering  facilities  of  the  Her¬ 
ald-Express  and  the  broadcast¬ 
ing  and  telecasting  facilities  of 
ABC  will  be  combined  in  co¬ 
operative  coverage  of  news  and 
public  service  events.  Don 
Searle,  vice-president  in  charge 
of  ABC’s  Western  Division,  and 
David  Hearst,  executive  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Herald-Express, 
signed  the  agreement. 

The  pact  sets  into  operation  a 
program  calling  for  the  ex¬ 
change  of  newspaper  and  tele¬ 
vision  and  radio  facilities  to  the 
greatest  possible  extent  consist¬ 
ent  with  the  public  interest.  Pro¬ 
vision  has  been  made  for  ABC  to 
televise  over  KECA-TV,  sched¬ 
uled  to  go  on  the  air  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  sporting  events  and  other 
features  sponsored  by  the  Her¬ 
ald-Express. 

KECA  news  coverage  will  be 
supplemented  by  reports  of  lo¬ 
cal  news  fed  from  the  Herald- 
Express  city  room  to  the  ABC 
newsroom  for  immediate  broad¬ 
cast  or  telecast  over  KECA, 
KECA-FM,  KECA-TV,  or  the  en¬ 
tire  ABC  network.  Construction 
is  well  under  way  on  the  KECA- 
TV  transmitter  on  Mt.  Wilson, 
with  equipment  ready  to  be  in¬ 
stalled  for  beaming  the  station’s 
video  signal  over  channel  7  to 
the  entire  Southern  California 
TV  area. 

ABC  will  give  credit  on  the 
air  to  the  Herald-Express  as  a 
news  source  and  will  make 
available  to  the  newspaper  its 
physical  locations  in  orfer  to 
provide  source  material  and 
background  for  Herald-Express 
news  coverage  dealing  with  tele¬ 
vision. 

Aboard  the  Mars 

WMAR-TV  I  Baltimore  Sun)  was 

there  when  the  Navy’s  giant 
flying  boat,  the  Carolina  Mars, 
flew  the  4,800  miles  non-stop 
from  Honolulu  to  Chicago. 

Stanley  J.  Davidson,  staff 
cameraman  for  WMAR-TV’s  film 
department,  flew  from  Baltimore 
to  Honolulu  aboard  the  Mars 
preparatory  to  the  record-break¬ 
ing  flight.  Then  he  boarded  the 
82V^-ton  craft,  biggest  flying  boat 
in  the  world,  for  its  24-hour 
flight. 

From  Davidson’s  film  record, 
WMAR-TV  prepared  a  12-minute 
documentary  report  showing 
taking  off,  landing,  and  opera¬ 
tional  activities  aboard. 

Every  Night  on  Tele 

THE  Milwaukee  (Wis. )  Journal 

has  announced  that  effective 
Sept.  20,  its  television  station, 
WTMJ-TV,  will  expand  its  pro¬ 
grams  to  include  every  night  in 
the  week.  The  present  schedule 
is  on  a  five-day  basis,  omitting 
Mondays  and  Tuesdays. 

Effective  Sept.  20,  the  midwest 
television  network  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Broadcasting  Co.  will  be¬ 
gin  regular  operations,  according 
to  Walter  J.  Damm,  vice-presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Journal  and  general 
manager  of  its  radio  division. 
Microwave  relay  will  bring  pro¬ 
grams  from  Chicago  to  Milwau¬ 
kee.  Telephone  facilities  at 
present  do  not  permit  transmis¬ 
sion  of  WTMJ-TV  programs  to 
Chicago  for  network  broadcasts. 

On  Sept.  1  the  Milwaukee 
Journal  station,  WSAU-FM,  at 
Wausau,  Wis.,  went  on  the  air 
with  a  civic  inaugural  program. 


425m  TV  Sets 
Sent  to  31  States 

Washington  —  Television  re¬ 
ceiver  shipments  by  RMA  mem¬ 
ber-companies  were  50  per  cent 
greater  during  the  second  quar¬ 
ter  of  1948  than  in  the  first  quar¬ 
ter  and  brought  total  postwar 
shipments  as  of  June  30  to  more 
than  425,000,  the  Radio  Manu¬ 
facturers  Association  reports. 

TV  sets  were  shipped  to  31 
states  and  the  District  of  Colum¬ 
bia  during  the  second  quarter  of 
this  year  as  compared  with  26 
states  and  the  District  of  Colum¬ 
bia  in  the  first  quarter,  but  some 
small  shipments  went  to  states 
without  television  service  and 
apparently  were  for  exhibit 
only. 

The  New  York-Newark  area 
continued  to  maintain  a  strong 
lead  in  the  number  of  TV  sete 
received,  but  percentagewise 
shipments  to  this  area  dropped. 


The  FM  station  will  carry  the 
complete  schedule  of  WSAU,  the 
Journal’s  AM  station  at  Wausau, 
including  all  of  the  NBC  pro¬ 
grams. 

'45  Project  Okayed 

SIDNEY  H.  BLISS,  president  of 

the  Beloit  ( Wis. )  Broadcasting 
Co.,  and  co-publisher  of  the 
Janesville  (Wis.)  Daily  Gazette, 
has  received  final  permit  from 
the  FCC  for  a  new  AM  station 
in  Beloit.  The  call  letters  will 
be  WGEZ. 

Debut  in  Madison 

Wise  at  Madison,  Wis.,  went  on 

the  air  Sept.  1.  The  new  sta¬ 
tion  is  affiliated  with  the  Supe¬ 
rior  Evening  Telegram,  and 
other  associated  newspapers  and 
radio  stations  of  the  Arrowhead 
network. 

The  personnel  includes  Mor¬ 
gan  Murphy,  Superior,  presi¬ 
dent;  Harry  Sauthoff,  Madison, 
vice-president:  W.  C.  Bridges, 
Superior,  general  network  man¬ 
ager;  and  Ralph  O’Connor,  Madi¬ 
son  station  manager. 

WISC-FM  will  begin  opera¬ 
tions  in  the  near  future,  O’Con¬ 
nor  said.  Radio  Wisconsin,  Inc., 
also  has  a  television  application 
for  Wise  pending. 

Other  newspapers  in  the  Tele¬ 
gram  group  are  Herald-Times, 
Manitowoc  Wis.;  Mesabi  Daily 
News,  Virginia,  Minn.;  Range 
Facts,  Virginia,  Minn.;  Herald- 
Telegram,  Chippewa  Falls,  Wis.; 
Two  Rivers  Reporter,  Two  Riv¬ 
ers,  Wis.;  Daily  Advertiser,  La¬ 
fayette,  La.;  Highland  Park 
News-Herald,  Los  Angeles,  and 
Eagle  Rock  News-Herald,  Los 
Angeles. 

Radio  stations  associated  in 
ownership  include  stations  of  the 
Arrowhead  network,  WEBC  and 
WEBC  -  FM,  Duluth  -  Superior; 
WMFG,  Hibbing,  Minn.;  WHLB, 
Virginia,  Minn.;  WEAU,  Eau 
Claire,  Wis.;  and  KVOL,  Lafay¬ 
ette,  La.  WJMC,  Rice  Lake, 
Wis.,  is  also  a  member  of  the 
Arrowhead  network. 

■ 

Boys  Go  to  Canada 

Philadelphia  —  Twenty -five 
carrier  boys  of  the  Philadelphia 
Evening  and  Sunday  Bulletin 
were  taken  to  Canada  on  a  four- 
day  vacation  trip  last  week-end. 
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Truck  Drivers  Are  Tought . . . 

A  ROLLING  BALL  IS  ALWAYS  FOLLOWED 
BY  A  RUNNrNG'CHILD!  ” 


We  moke  it  our  business  to  deveiop 

THE  SAFEST  DRIVERS 
IN  THE  WORLD 


Today,  trucks  are  hauling  more  than  ever  before  in  history. 

Getting  the  freight  through  on  lime  —  helping  to  keep  the 
cost  of  living  down  —  their  drivers  watching  out  for  the  safety  of 
others  on  the  streets  and  highways.  Always  on  the  alert.  Quick 
on  the  trigger  for  the  moment  of  danger. 

...a  car  dashing  out  of  a  side  street, 

,,.a  child  running  from  behind  a  parked  car. 

,,.a  car  rounding  a  blind  curve  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  road. 

Since  trucks  must  roll,  we  make  it  our 
business  to  develop  the  safest  drivers  in  the 
world.  Your  "Big  Brothers”  of  the  highways 
follow  the  golden  rule  .  .  .  they  think  of 
you  first.  They  know,  through  years  of 
experience,  SAFETY  IS  NO  ACQDENT! 


AMBuounTnuoam 
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Jeep  Transmits  Fix 


From  Ship 

By  Jcanes  L  CoUings 

THE  New  York  Daily  Mirror 

last  week  transmitt^  to  its 
home  office  in  Manhattan  eight 
pictures  from  a  jeep  station 
wagon  aboard  the  flight  deck  of 
the  aircraft  carrier  Leyte. 

It  was  the  first  time  such  a 
transmission  had  ever  been 
made  from  a  ship  at  sea  ( 45 
miles  out  of  the  city)  through 
the  use  of  ultra  high  frequency 
mobile  radio  of  low  power. 

Perfect  Reception 

The  pictures  were  received 
perfectly  at  the  office  and  at 
various  points  throughout  the 
country  via  the  International 
Soundphoto  network.  Actually, 
many  of  the  pictures  looked  like 
originals. 

The  successful  test,  conducted 
during  flight  operations  off  the 
Long  Island  coast,  ended  a  year 
and  a  half  of  experimentations 
with  relay  press  frequencies,  the 
Mirror  reports. 

“The  technical  problems  en¬ 
countered  and  licked  during 
this  period  have  made  the  re¬ 
sults  very  gratifying,”  explained 
John  J.  Reidy,  chief  photogra¬ 
pher  of  the  Mirror. 

Under  his  direction,  the  fre¬ 
quencies  already  have  been 
used  between  reporters  and  pho¬ 
tographers  cruising  around  Man¬ 
hattan  and  the  city  and  picture 
desks. 

Reidy  was  assisted  by  Dennis 
Burke,  photographer.  They  both 
made  thorough  preparations  for 
the  ship-to-shore  test. 

First,  they  selected  Jeep  No. 
2.  This  station  wagon  has  two- 
way  mobile  FM  radio.  Then 
they  traveled  to  the  Quonset 
Point  Naval  Air  Station  in 
Rhode  Island,  where  the  jeep 
was  craned  aboard  the  Leyte's 
flight  deck.  Later,  when  opera¬ 
tions  began,  the  jeep  was  placed 
in  a  safer  position  between  the 
ship’s  No.  2  gun  and  its  island.” 

153  Up 

A  special  beam  antenna,  cut 
to  the  jeep’s  transmitter  fre¬ 
quency,  was  placed  atop  one  of 
the  radar  antenna  mountings, 
which  were  high  in  the  super¬ 
structure  of  the  island  and  153 
feet  above  the  water. 

A  150-foot  coaxial  transmis¬ 
sion  line  was  then  lowered  to 
the  jeep,  parked  immediately 
forward  of  the  island.  This 
transmission  line  was  linked  to 
the  20-watt  link  FM  mobile 
transmitter-receiver. 

Besides  the  link  two-way  mo¬ 
bile  radio,  the  jeep  also  had  Its 
own  power  supply  from  a  Leece 
Neville  alternator,  which  was 
connected  to  the  engine  by  a 
special  fan  belt.  An  INP  Sound- 
photo  machine  was  used  in  the 
Jeep  for  the  transmissions. 

And,  although  the  jeep  has  its 
own  complete  darkroom,  Reidy 
said  he  found  the  carrier’s  photo 
lab  available  for  the  processing 
of  prints  to  be  sent  out. 

When  initial  preparations  were 


to  Shore 


finished  and  the  Mirrormen 
were  photographically  ship¬ 
shape,  they  started  to  work  by 
placing  photos  of  the  opera¬ 
tions,  plus  captions,  on  the 
Soundphoto  machine  drum  with 
scotch  tape. 

Ready  to  Go 

Reidy  then  called  his  office  to 
advise  that  the  pictures  were 
about  to  be  transmitted.  Three 
mobile-radio  soundphotos  were 
fed  into  the  INP  network  at  the 
same  time  the  photographers 
were  making  the  pictures.  This, 
Reidy  explained,  was  accom¬ 
plished  by  feeding  the  radio  sig¬ 
nals  into  the  INP  soundphoto 
switchboard  at  the  Mirror  build¬ 
ing. 

And  so,  he  said,  the  three  pic¬ 
tures  were  perfectly  received  at 
all  points  in  the  U.S.  as  a  result 
of  the  direct  link  with  the  pa¬ 
per’s  jeep’s  transmission  from 
the  flight  deck. 

The  receiving  antenna  is  lo¬ 
cated  atop  a  New  York  City  sky¬ 
scraper,  so  that  a  radio  path  of 
approximately  50  miles  was  ob¬ 
tained  when  the  height  of  the 
transmitting  antenna  aboard  the 
carrier — 153  feet  skyward — was 
used  in  the  calculation. 

Reidy  said  that,  regardless  of 
the  ship’s  compass  position,  the 
radar  setup  always  kept  the 
Mirror  beam  pointed  from  the 
Leyte  directly  to  the  city  receiv¬ 
ing  location. 

The  mobile  frequency  of  the 
station  wagon  transmitter  is 
153.47  megacycles.  The  Mirror 
claims  it  is  the  first  newspaper 
in  this  country  to  transmit  pic¬ 
tures  successfully  from  a  com¬ 
pletely  equipped  photographic 
vehicle  to  a  newspaper-owned 
and  operated  relay  press  land 
station. 

Brcrins  vs.  Braun 

KIRK  BRAUN,  of  the  Portland 

(Ore.)  Oregonian,  had  an  as¬ 
signment  with  repercussions  the 
other  day. 

He  was  told  to  get  a  picture 
of  the  first  man  to  sign  up  at 
the  local  draft  board  registra¬ 
tion.  The  25-year-old  ex-Army 
Air  Corps  veteran  hurriedly  left 
his  ofifice,  his  equipment  all  jum¬ 
bled  up. 

When  he  arrived  at  the  draft 
board  he  stood  at  the  head  of 
the  line,  quickly  assembling 
camera,  holders  and  bulbs. 

“How  old  are  you?”  the  regis¬ 
trar  asked  Braun. 

“Who,  me?”  said  Braun,  and 
then,  before  he  could  say  much 
more,  he  found  himself  signed 
up. 

Meanwhile,  Herb  Alden,  a  34- 
year-old  former  Marine  and  op¬ 
portunist,  watched  the  surprise 
Braun.  And  at  the  proper  mo¬ 
ment  took  his  picture. 

Alden,  as  you  might  expect, 
is  on  the  rival  paper.  He’s  a 
staffer  with  the  Portland  (Ore.) 
Journal. 


John  J.  Reidy 

Golden  Exhibit 
THE  importance  of  press  pho¬ 
tography  in  tracing  the  history 
of  a  city’s  growth  is  in  full  evi¬ 
dence  this  week  at  Grand  Cen¬ 
tral  Palace  in  New  York  City. 

There,  among  other  exhibits, 
are  50  pictures  depicting  all 
phases  of  Big  Town’s  life  for  the 
past  ha.f  century.  The  pictures 
have  been  hung  by  the  Press 
Photographers  Assn,  of  New 
York  in  commemoration  of  New 
York’s  golden  anniversary. 

It  is  an  absorbing  study  of  the 
greatness  and  tragedy  and  joy 
and  throb  and  dignity  and  ever- 
changing  scenery  of  one  city. 

You  can  see  the  New  Look 
when  it  was  really  new,  an  air¬ 
mail  pilot  wearing  a  crash  hel¬ 
met,  Admiral  Dewey  riding  with 
New  York’s  first  mayor  and  one 
of  the  last  pictures  taken  of 
Babe  Ruth  at  Yankee  Stadium. 

Pictures  to  Pastrami 
MIKE  FISH,  former  chief  pho¬ 
tographer  with  the  Chicago 
Daily  Times,  has  a  new  profes¬ 
sional  career  dish;  He  has  for¬ 
saken  photography  for  the  culi¬ 
nary  arts. 

He  now  operates  his  own  res¬ 
taurant,  called  Mike  Fish’s,  on 
Chicago’s  north  side. 

His  specialty  is  a  delicacy  la¬ 
beled  Hollywood  Cheesecake, 
which  is  flown  in  from  Holly¬ 
wood,  100  strong  a  week. 

“Ive  taken  plenty  of  leg 
shots.”  says  Mike,  “but  no  one 
can  beat  the  cheesecake  we  of¬ 
fer  for  dessert.” 

Shutter  Shorts  .  .  . 

THE  13th  Rochester  (N.  Y.)  In¬ 
ternational  Salon  of  Photogra¬ 
phy  will  be  held  at  the  Roches¬ 
ter  Memorial  Art  Gallery  from 
March  4  to  April  3,  1949.  The 
exhibit  will  feature  pictorial, 
color,  nature,  press  and  docu¬ 
mentary  photography.  Closing 
date  for  entries  is  Feb.  3. 

A  new  photolight  which  pro¬ 
vides  an  extremely  high-inten¬ 
sity  flash  of  blue-white  light  of 
two  microseconds,  enabling  pho¬ 
tographers  to  shoot  objects  mov¬ 
ing  in  excess  of  2,700  feet  per 
second,  has  been  announced  by 
General  Electric.  This  new  pho¬ 
tolight  produces  sufficient  light 
energy  to  obtain  negatives  of 
good  quality  when  exposed  at 
lens  speeds  of  f.  6.3  or  faster. 


Cambridge 
Helps  'Sister's' 
Charity  Effort 

Cambridge,  Mass. — ^The  news¬ 
papermen  of  Cambridge,  Eng¬ 
land,  who  are  planning  a  press 
ball  for  the  benefit  of  widows 
and  orphans  of  newspaper 
workers  have  received  -the  form¬ 
ula  for  the  famous  Press  Frolics 
of  the  Cambridge  (Mass.)  Press 
Club. 

For  the  past  11  years  the  lo¬ 
cal  press  club,  consisting  of 
district  reporters  of  the  Boston 
dailies  and  of  staff  members  of 
the  five  local  weeklies  have 
been  holding  an  annual  Press 
Frolic.  The  proceeds  are  used 
in  part  to  support  scholarships 
for  high  school  students  who 
qualify  in  an  essay  writing  con¬ 
test  in  which  the  theme  is  “The 
Freedom  of  the  Press.” 

V.  M.  Green  of  the  Cambridge 
(England)  Daily  News  wrote  to 
the  Boston  Traveler  asking  for 
information  about  Cambridge  in 
New  England,  with  pictures, 
and  also  the  official  greetings  of 
the  Boston  mayor  to  be  printed 
on  the  program  of  the  English 
press  party  in  January. 

The  letter  was  turned  over  to 
Mayor  Michael  J.  Neville  of 
Cambridge,  and  Francis  L.  Sen- 
nott,  president  of  the  Cambridge 
Press  Club. 

Neville  wrote  several  thous¬ 
ands  of  words  describing  the 
historic  New  England  city,  site 
of  the  first  printing  press  in 
America.  He  told  not  only  of 
Cambridge’s  past,  but  told 
Green  about  the  16  newspaper¬ 
men  who  cover  the  city. 

Sennott,  publisher  of  the 
Cambridge  Recorder,  sent  a 
message  to  the  Cambridge  Jour¬ 
nalists.  as  the  English  organi¬ 
zation  is  known,  not  only  wish¬ 
ing  them  good  luck  in  their  en¬ 
deavor,  but  also  telling  them 
how  the  Massachusetts  club, 
with  a  membership  of  more  than 
30,  manages  to  stage  the  biggest 
party  of  its  type  in  New  Eng¬ 
land.  He  hoped  that  the  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass.,  formula  would 
be  equally  successful  in  Cam¬ 
bridge,  England. 

■ 

Betterment  Urged 
In  Radio  Journalism 

Denver,  Colo.  —  The  Council 
on  Radio  Journalism  has  rec¬ 
ommended  that  broadcasters 
should  emphasize  better  news 
programs  of  local  origination, 
and  journalism  schools  and  de¬ 
partments  shou’d  strive  to  im¬ 
prove  their  instruction. 

The  Council,  meeting  at  Den¬ 
ver  and  Boulder  in  a  two-day 
gathering,  authorized  Chairman 
Mitchell  V.  Charnley  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Minnesota  to  appoint 
committees  to  study  the  field  of 
instruction. 

Considering  the  question 
whether  television  news  is  ready 
for  inclusion  in  radio  journal¬ 
ism  curricula,  the  Council  was 
toid  by  William  Brooks,  NBC 
vicepresident  and  director  of 
the  Council,  that  It  is  too  soon 
to  begin  to  teach  television  news 
techniques.  He  explained  that 
the  techniques  are  still  experi¬ 
mental. 
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Turner/  Risvold 
Acquire  Second 
Weekly  in  Wise. 

Carl  Turner  and  Ward  Risvold, 
three  years  ago  gave  up 
longtime  metropolitan  newspa- 
B^jobs  to  become  weekly  news- 

publishers,  have  added  a 
^nd  weekly  to  their  holdings 
in  Wisconsin. 

On  Aug.  30,  the  publishers  of 
tbt  Clintonville  (Wis.)  Tribune- 
Gazette,  took  over  the  Waupaca 
County  Post,  from  K.  D.  War- 
njr.  Turner  will  be  editor  of 
both  papers  and  Risvold  will  be 
general  manager  of  both.  Turner 
hjs  moved  to  Waupaca  and  Ris¬ 
vold  will  continue  to  live  in 
Clintonville.  They  will  divide 
tbeir  time  between  the  two 
towns. 

In  October,  1945,  Turner,  then 
promotion  manager  in  New 
York,  resigned  from  Interna¬ 
tional  News  Service  with  which 
he  had  been  affiliated  for  22 
^eirs.  At  the  same  time,  Ris¬ 
vold  resigned  as  a  business  rep¬ 
resentative  for  King  Features 
Syndicate,  with  which  he  had 
been  for  15  years.  Together  they 
bought  the  Clintonville  Tribune- 
Gazette. 

Associated  with  them,  as 
minority  stockholders,  in  the 
Waupaca  County  Publishing  Co., 
are  Amos  Schoenike  and  Don 
Klotzbuecher,  the  former  pro¬ 
duction  manager  and  the  latter 
news  editor  of  the  Clintonville 
paper.  Schoenike  also  will  be 
pr^uction  manager  at  Waupaca. 

Other  Transactions 
THE  Montgomery  (Ala.)  Week- 
ly  was  sold  twice  within  a 
month  when  Donald  C.  Dennis, 
wto  bought  it  from  Mrs.  Frank 
Nunellee,  re-sold  it  to  Luman  N. 
Wells  after  publishing  four  is¬ 
sues.  Wells  is  a  former  Mont¬ 
gomery  ( Ala. )  Journal  sports 
editor  and  more  recently  has 
been  news  editor  of  the  Knox- 
rille  (Tenn. )  News-Sentinel. 
Wells  began  newspaper  work  10 
years  ago  as  a  sports  writer  for 
the  Montgomery  Advertiser  and 
became  sports  editor  for  the 
Alabama  Journal  in  1940.  After 
anny  service  during  World  War 
Ehe  was  a  sports  writer  for  the 
.Voihville  ( Tenn. )  Tennessean. 

*  *  * 

The  Neodesha  (Kan.)  Daily 
Sun  has  been  sold  to  R.  U.  Hun- 
ley  and  Max  H.  Robinson,  both 
formerly  of  LeFeria,  Texas,  by 
Jack  A.  Moorhead,  owner  and 
publisher. 

*  «  « 

The  Rogue  River  (Ore.)  Rec¬ 
ord,  founded  two  years  ago  by 
Mei  Price,  former  publisher  and 
part  owner  of  the  Grants  Pass 
(Ore.)  Bulletin  and  former  re¬ 
porter  with  the  Portland  (Ore.) 
Journal,  has  been  sold  to  Ed 
Goetzl  and  Walt  Wahlstrom, 
who,  in  July,  purchased  the 
Ozants  Pass  Bulletin.  Joe  Camp- 
h«n,  formerly  editor  of  the  New- 
POrtNetoj,  has  been  named  edi- 
*<*  of  the  Record.  Price  has 
Shelton,  Turnbull  and 
™i*r,  largest  commercial  print- 
(ogllnn  in  Eugene,  Ore. 

0  0  0 

weekly  Collinsville  ( Ala. ) 


New  Era  has  been  purchased  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Guy  B.  Jackson 
from  Mrs.  Mable  Steakley,  Hugh 
Ballew  and  William  ^Uew. 
Both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jackson  are 
graduates  of  the  University  of 
Missouri.  A  new  weekly,  the 
Arab  Enterprise,  has  been 
founded  at  Arab,  Ala.,  by  Hugh 
Ballew  and  William  Steakley. 

Old  Georgia  Daily  Sold 

WILLIAM  L.  HARRIS  has  sold 

the  Marietta  (Ga. )  Journal, 
one  of  the  oldest  daily  newspa¬ 
pers  in  Georgia,  to  Brooks  P. 
Smith,  former  Southern  Divi¬ 
sion  news  editor  of  the  United 
Press  with  headquarters  in  At¬ 
lanta. 

Smith,  who  resigned  from  the 
U.P.  several  weeks  ago,  has 
taken  over  as  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Journal.  The  re¬ 
tiring  publisher,  Harris,  went  to 
Marietta  in  1918  as  city  editor 
of  the  Cobb  County  (Ga.) 
Times.  He  has  been  publisher 
of  the  Journal  for  28  years. 

■ 

Moitoret  to  Handle 
Press  for  Warren 

Sacramento,  Calif. — Anthony 
F.  "Tony”  Moitoret  is  handling 
press  relations  for  Governor 
Earl  Warren’s  vicepresidential 
train  trip  East. 

Moitoret,  formerly  political 
editor  of  the  Oakland  (Calif.) 
Tribune,  is  on  leave  of  absence 
from  Braun  &  Co.,  public  rela¬ 
tions  firm.  He  has  followed 
Warren’s  career  since  the  nomi¬ 
nee  was  district  attorney. 

Hickman  Powell,  a  former 
newspaper  man,  will  be  on  the 
train  as  representative  of  Gov. 
Thomas  E.  Dewey. 

Verne  Scoggins,  former  polit¬ 
ical  editor  of  the  Stockton 
( Calif. )  Record,  is  Warren’s 
press  secretary.  The  Governor’s 
travelling  secretary  is  M.  F. 
"Pop”  Small,  formerly  pub¬ 
lisher,  Quincy  ( Calif. )  Feather 
River  Bulletin. 

m 

Carter's  Articles 
To  Be  Used  on  'Voice' 

Providence,  R.  I. — “Jim  Crow’s 
Other  Side,”  a  series  of  six  ar¬ 
ticles  on  race  relations  in  the 
South  written  for  the  Provi¬ 
dence  Journal-Bulletin  by  Hod- 
ding  Carter,  soon  will  be  used 
as  "ammunition”  for  U.  S.  State 
Department  broadcasts  overseas. 

The  series  was  written  as  an 
answer  to  a  series  by  the  Pitts- 
bur  gh  Post  -  Gazette’s  Ray 
Sprig.e,  who  toured  Dixie  dis¬ 
guise  as  a  Negro. 

Announcement  that  the  Car¬ 
ter  series  will  be  beamed  to  Eu¬ 
rope,  the  Soviet  Union  and  Asia, 
to  answer  Russian  propaganda 
which  exaggerates  injustices 
practiced  against  the  American 
Negro,  was  made  by  Vestal 
Lott,  chief  of  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  news  desk  in  New  York 
City. 

■ 

Active  at  83 

Paris,  Tex.  —  Eighty  -  three  - 
year-old  Editor  A.  W.  Nevi  le, 
believed  to  be  the  oldest  active 
newspaperman  in  Texas,  ob¬ 
serve  his  46th  anniversary  with 
the  Paris  News  on  Sept.  1  by  re¬ 
porting  to  work  as  usual.  Neville 
has  never  missed  a  day  of  work. 


Sunday  Paper 
In  Parton  Group 
On  Paid  Basis 

Santa  Monica,  Calif. — Conver¬ 
sion  of  the  Sunday  Independent 
to  paid  circulation  is  planned 
over  the  next  few  months,  the 
Los  Angeles  Independent  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.  announced  this  week. 

The  Sunday  Independent  is 
one  of  the  community  newspa¬ 
pers  purchased  last  May  by 
Henry  R.  Luce  of  Time  and  Life; 
Donald  Douglas,  Aircraft;  Leon¬ 
ard  Firestone,  tire  manufac¬ 
turer;  Jock  Whitney,  capitalist, 
and  more  than  30  others. 

The  Sunday  Independent  will 
use  United  Press  wire  news  and 
features.  U.  P.  said  the  contract 
cal.ed  for  morning  newspaper 
service  for  Santa  Monica. 

The  Sunday  Independent 
blankets  the  area  served  weekly 
by  seven  separate  community 
editions  and  now  has  48,(X)() 
weekly  controlled  circulation. 

A  promotion  brochure  just  is¬ 
sued  points  up  the  area  as  “the 
world’s  richest  market.” 

"This  is  our  first  really  com¬ 
prehensive  presentation  since  we 
bought  the  Independent  chain,” 
James  Parton,  publisher,  told 
E  &  P.  It  describes  the  Santa 
Monica  Bay  district  as  a  com¬ 
pact,  homogeneous  market  about 
five  miles  square. 

Advertising  may  be  purchased 
by  zones  in  the  Sunday  Indepen¬ 
dent.  Space  in  the  midweek  is¬ 
sues  may  be  bought  in  one  pa¬ 
per,  several  or  all. 

■ 

Pressroom  Down  Here, 
But  Phone's  Up  There 

Newark,  N.  J. — Reporters  at 
police  headquarters  here  found 
their  telephone  on  one  fioor  and 
pressroom  furniture  on  another 
one  day  this  week. 

John  B.  Keenan,  director  of 
pub.ic  safety,  ordered  the  phone 
moved  from  the  first-fioor  press¬ 
room,  where  it  had  been  for 
many  years,  to  a  room  on  the 
second  floor. 

Furniture  was  to  be  moved 
later. 

Signs  had  been  erected  in  the 
police  station  (E&P,  July  17,  p. 
78)  several  weeks  ago,  with  the 
intent  of  restricting  reporters 
to  their  domain  and  police  offi¬ 
cers  to  police  offices. 

■ 

Columnist's  Suit 
Cites  Nameless  Story 

Jersey  City,  N.  J.  —  Carl 
Lynch,  reporter  and  columnist 
for  the  Bayonne  (N.  J.)  Times, 
has  filed  suit  against  the  Evening 
Journal  Association,  publisher 
of  the  Jersey  City  Journal  for 
$25,000  for  libel. 

Lynch  charges  the  Jersey 
Journal  defam^  him  on  Aug.  3 
in  its  news  columns.  He  asserts 
he  was  falsely  accused  of  being 
the  instigator  of  a  revolt  by 
tenants  of  a  housing  project  who 
were  resisting  a  rent  increase. 

The  newspaper  story  did  not 
mention  Lynch  by  name,  but  re¬ 
ferred  to  a  “well-known  colum¬ 
nist.”  Lynch  says  he  is  the  only 
person  who  fits  the  description 
and  lives  in  the  project. 


What  Our  Readers  Soy 

Church  News 

TO  the  Editor:  I  have  just  been 

reading  your  Shop  Talk  (Aug. 
21)  and  am  some\^at  shocked 
that  any  editor  or  publisher 
should  try  to  be  strict  about 
church  news. 

Practically  speaking,  we  never 
get  any  church  advertising.  We 
have  never  tried  to  get  it.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  run  an  enor¬ 
mous  number  of  news  items 
on  church  affairs.  We  con¬ 
sider  that  these  items  help  to 
build  up  the  morality  and  the 
citizenship  of  our  community. 

One  of  the  great  difficulties  of 
newspapers  today  is  that  some 
publishers  want  to  squeeze  the 
last  penny  out  of  their  papers. 
They  usually  succeed  and  make 
money.  On  the  other  hand,  they 
lose  the  happy,  hearty  support 
of  their  public  and  some  day 
they  may  regret  it.  I  hope  the 
time  comes  when  it  will  be  pos¬ 
sible  for  these  monopolistic 
newspapers,  like  our  own,  to 
have  competition 

I  have  long  been  greatly  dis¬ 
turbed  about  a  freedom  of  the 
press  which  implies  the  free¬ 
dom  of  1,000  or  1,500  owners 
mostly  tending  to  the  right  to 
say  what  they  please  and  print 
what  they  please.  Sooner  or 
later  this  will  produce  a  privi¬ 
leged  class  which  will  stand  in 
opposition  to  the  rank  and  file. 

It  is  very  important  to  over¬ 
come  this.  I  think  the  radio 
may  help,  particularly  if  the 
F.C.C.  insists  upon  preventing 
chain  ownership.  I  wish  we 
could  end  newspapers’  chain 
ownership.  I  wish  we  had  some 
way  to  assure  ourselves  two 
competing  papers  in  every  city 
with  50,000  inhabitants. 

Dwight  Marvin, 

The  Record  Newspapers, 

Troy,  N.  Y. 

■ 

U.P.  Names  Directors 
In  Foreign  Service 

United  Press  this  week  named 
George  H.  Pipal,  director  of  in¬ 
coming  European  service,  and 
William  H.  McCall  as  director 
of  service  in  South  America. 

Pipal’s  appointment  was  an¬ 
nounced  by  A.  L.  Bradford.  Eu¬ 
ropean  general  manager.  Pipal’s 
new  headquarters  will  be  Paris. 
He  had  been  serving  at  Frank¬ 
fort,  Germany.  Pipal  became  a 
United  Press  reporter  in  1937, 
won  an  Omaha  (Nebr.)  World- 
Herald  Journalism  scholarship 
to  Columbia  University  in  1938, 
enlisted  in  the  navy  in  1941.  He 
joined  the  London  staff  in  1946. 

McCall  will  supervise  both 
the  news  service  and  its  affiil- 
iated  features,  announces 
Thomas  R.  Curran,  general  man¬ 
ager  for  South  America. 

McCall  broke  into  the  newspa¬ 
per  business  on  the  Bozeman 
(Mont.)  Daily  Chronicle  while 
he  was  still  in  high  school  in 
1923.  He  spent  three  years  with 
the  Madison  (Wis.)  State  Jour¬ 
nal,  edited  a  Montana  weekly  for 
a  year,  joined  the  U.P.  at  Madi¬ 
son  and  became  Milwaukee  bu¬ 
reau  manager  in  1936. 

McCall  transferred  to  Bogota. 
Colombia,  in  1943  and  went  to 
Buenos  Aires  in  1945. 
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Appleton  Daily 
Issues  First 
Consumer  Study 

The  Appleton  (Wis.)  Po*t- 
Creecent  ha^  released  its  First 
Annual  Consumer  Buying  Habit 
Study,  styled  the  “W  Survey” 
because  it  features  the  Who, 
What,  When  and  Where  of  buy¬ 
ing  habits,  brand  preferences, 
newspaper  readership,  radio  lis- 
tenership  and  other  data  here¬ 
tofore  unpublished  about  the 
Appleton  market. 

Covering  45  product  types  and 
1,022  brands,  the  survey  is  de¬ 
signed  to  assist  advertisers  and 
their  agencies  in  evaluating  their 
re^ective  products  in  the 
fourth  largest  city  zone  market 
in  Wisconsin. 

Preceding  the  actual  survey, 
the  city  was  districted  into 
“Block  Groups.”  In  the  more 
densely  populated  sections,  pro¬ 
portionately  more  interviews 
were  assigned.  As  a  result,  a 
cross-section  of  the  city  was  ob¬ 
tained.  In  all,  750  families,  or 
8.3%  of  the  population,  were  in¬ 
terviewed. 

The  study  employed  the  direct 
interview  technique,  with  re¬ 
plies  recorded  on  check  sheets. 
All  replies  to  each  question 
were  recorded,  making  the 
study  an  actual  “What  I  buy” 
study. 

In  addition  to  the  material  on 
brands,  there  are  up-to-date  fig¬ 
ures  on  family  size,  number  of 
wage  earners,  occupations,  types 
of  dwelling  units,  percentage  of 
home  ownership,  choice  of  shop¬ 
ping  days,  store  preferences, 
plus  complete  information  on 
automobile  ownership. 

Copies  of  the  brochure  are 
being  distributed  on  request 
through  the  newspaper’s  general 
advertising  department  and  the 
offices  of  Ward-Griffith  Co.,  rep¬ 
resentatives. 

Idea  Book  of  NAEA 
Ready  for  Distribution 

Current  edition  of  the  News¬ 
paper  Advertising  Executives 
Association’s  “Sales  and  Idea 
Book,”  based  on  advertising  ex¬ 
hibits  at  the  organization’s  sum¬ 
mer  conference  in  Quebec,  has 
been  printed  and  is  ready  for 
distribution.  David  Smith  of  the 
Dallas  (Tex.)  News  was  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Exhibits  Committee. 

An  index  arranged  according 
to  types  of  advertisers  covers 
everything  from  appliances  to 
women’s  specialty  shops,  and  a 
cross-indexed  section  shows  spe¬ 
cial-purpose  campaigns,  such  as 
anniversaries,  community  rela¬ 
tions,  fund-raising,  store  open¬ 
ings,  etc. 

Members  of  the  Exhibits  Com¬ 
mittee,  in  a  recent  letter  to 
Smith,  cited  his  “cakn,  able  and 
efficient  direction”  in  preparing 
and  presenting  the  displays. 
Committee  members  were  W.  E. 
Beeler,  Pouphkeepsie  ( N.  Y. ) 
New  Yorker;  J.  Alfred  Morisset 
and  Elzear  Boivin,  Quebec  Le 
Soleil,  and  Leon  Kondell,  Pas¬ 
saic  (N.  J.)  Herald-News. 

The  book  is  being  sold  at 
$8.75  a  copy,  through  NAEA 
Secretary  Bob  Pace,  Danville 
( Ill. )  Commercial  News. 
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will  conduct  a  tie-in  promotion 
with  coffee  in  the  fall  advertis¬ 
ing  for  Pillsbury’s  Best  Flour. 
Featuring  baked  foods  associa¬ 
ted  with  coffee  drinking,  ads 
will  appear  this  month  in  Oc¬ 
tober  issues  of  national  maga¬ 
zines  and  in  October  in  Sunday 
supplements:  American  Weekly, 
This  Week,  Parade  and  Chicago 
Tribune  Graphic.  The  campaign 
was  worked  out  by  the  agency, 
McCann-Erickson,  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  Coffee  Advertising 
Council. 

Delaware  Punch 

DALLAS,  Tex. — ^Newspapers  in 

San  Francisco,  Sacramento, 
Cal.,  Amarillo,  Tex.,  Pueblo, 
Colo.,  and  Lafayette,  Lake 
Charles  and  Alexandria,  La.,  are 
being  used  in  a  test  campaign  to 
intrc^uce  the  new  Delaware 
Punch  household  syrup. 

Six-inch  by  one,  two  and  three 
columns  space  is  being  used. 
Copy  features  a  merchandising 
plan  offering  the  quart  bottle 
of  syrup  in  combination  with  a 
15-piece  crystal  punch  bowl  set 
at  bargain  price. 

Smoke  Ballew  and  Associates, 
Dallas,  are  marketing  agents. 
Bottlers  of  the  regular  seven- 
ounce  nickel  drink  are  handling 
the  syrup  as  well.  Grant  Adver¬ 
tising,  Inc.,  Dallas,  handles  the 
account. 

Palestine  Issue 
AMPAL — the  American  Pales¬ 
tine  Trading  Corp.,  New  York, 
will  use  newspapers  and  period¬ 
icals  in  connection  with  the  pub¬ 
lic  offering  of  a  $10,000,000  de¬ 
benture  issue,  proceeds  to  be 
made  available  for  development 
of  Israel — the  first  investment 
undertaking  since  the  state  was 
established  May  15.  Prudential 
Advertising  Agency  is  handling 
the  account. 

Accounts 

WICKENDEN,  MORAS  and  As¬ 
sociates,  industrial  relations 
consultants,  to  Wilson,  Haight  & 
Welch,  Inc.,  New  York. 

W.  A.  Taylor  &  Co.  recently 
appointed  exclusive  distributors 
of  Pol  Rogers  Champagne,  to 
Charles  W.  Hoyt  Co.,  Inc. 

W.  F.  McLaughlin  &  Co.,  roast¬ 
er  of  Manor  House  coffee,  to 
Earle  Ludgin  &  Co.,  Chicago. 

Our  Children’s  World  Exposi¬ 
tions,  Inc.,  to  Wendell  P.  Colton 
Co. 

Pattern  division  of  McCall 
Corp.,  to  Federal  Advertising 
Agency. 

Angostura-Wuppermann  Corp., 
distributors  of  Angostura  Bit¬ 
ters,  to  Robert  W.  Orr  &  Asso¬ 
ciates,  effective  Sept.  15;  form¬ 
erly  serviced  by  Donahue  &  Coe, 
Inc. 

Childs  Restaurants  and  British 
Commonwealth  Pacific  Airlane 
to  Cecil  &  Pre^rey,  Inc. 

Lo-Fare  Cab  Co.  and  Globe 
Pipe  and  Tobacco  Co.  to  Ad 
Fried  Advertising  Agency,  Oak¬ 
land.  Calif. 

History  Book  Club  to  Maxwell 
Dane,  Inc. 

Wood  Newspaper  Machinery 
Corp.,  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  to  Rea 
Fuller  &  Co.,  Inc. 


Newsprint 
Is  Made  from 
'Cooked'  Straw 

Holyoke,  Mass. — ^Test  runs  of 
a  process  by  which  newsprint 
may  be  manufactured  from 
wheat  straw  are  being  carried 
out  at  the  Chemical  Manufac¬ 
turing  Co.  here. 

Leo  Kinsley,  president  of  the 
Kinsley  Chemical  Co.  of  Cleve¬ 
land,  O.,  directing  the  tests, 
claims  the  process  has  passed 
beyond  the  experimental  stage 
and  is  actually  a  practical  dem¬ 
onstration. 

From  23,000  pounds  of  straw 
“cooked”  at  the  plant  between 
three  and  four  tons  of  news¬ 
print  is  expected. 

Two  advantages  of  the  process 
which  was  developed  by  Kins¬ 
ley  and  his  chief  chemist,  Ed¬ 
ward  R.  Timlowski,  are  produc¬ 
tion  at  low  cost  and  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  a  “superior”  sheet. 

The  theory  of  using  straw  is 
not  new,  Kinsley  said,  since  it 
has  been  employed  in  Europe 
and  South  America.  His  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  problem  is  novel, 
he  said. 

The  straw  is  first  “cooked” 
with  a  caustic  and  a  chemical 
agent  veiled  under  the  label 
“X,”  for  about  six  hours  at  low 
temperature.  Previous  processes 
used  a  high  pressure.  The  sec¬ 
ond  step  calls  for  bleaching  un¬ 
der  standard  methods  and  the 
final  move  is  to  run  the  paper 
through  conventional  machines 
for  finishing. 

A  comparison  of  costs  shows 
that  two  tons  of  straw  would  be 
needed  for  a  ton  of  newsprint, 
at  a  cost  of  about  $20,  plus  an¬ 
other  $20  for  the  chemical  proc¬ 
ess.  The  newsprint  could  be 
sold  commercially  for  $50  a  ton, 
it  is  claimed. 

Kinsley  said  patent  rights  for 
the  use  of  the  chemical  had  been 
sought  by  his  company  for  seven 
months.  Royalties  of  $1  a  ton 
will  be  the  reward  for  the  re¬ 
search  and  experimentation,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  manufacturer. 

■ 

Knoxville  Daily  Studies 
Grocery  Distribution 

Fifth  in  a  series  of  grocery 
distribution  surveys  of  the 
Knoxville,  Tenn.,  market,  has 
been  released  by  the  Knoxville 
News-Sentinel,  a  Scripps-How- 
ard  paper. 

Entitled  “Grocery  Distribution 
in  a  Gold  Mine  Market,”  the 
study  covers  65  product  clasifi- 
cations.  The  survey  was  made 
the  first  two  weeks  of  August, 
checking  a  sample  of  10%  of  the 
total  grocery  outlets. 

Brand  checks  were  made  by 
the  newspaper’s  staff  of  goods 
actually  on  grocers’  shelves. 

The  News-Sentinel’s  general 
advertising  department  is  dis¬ 
tributing  on  request  a  booklet 
summarizing  the  findings. 


Veteran  Pensioned 

Omaha,  Nebr. — John  W.  Wal- 
lick,  first  photoengraver  of  the 
Omaha  World-Herald,  has  re¬ 
tired  at  66  under  the  paper’s 
pension  plan.  He  went  to  work 
for  the  World-Herald  in  1906. 


mong. 


Copy  Director  Brennan 
T.  F.  BRENNAN  has  been  elect 
ed  copy  director  of  Ruthrauf 
&  Ryan.  He  joined  the  agenct 
as  a  cub  copywriter,  gradualb 
advancing  to  copy  group 
and  associate  copy  director.  Bt 
was  also  made  a  vicepresident 


Sibley  Made  Manager 
FORD  SIBLEY,  Foote,  Cone  t 
Be.ding  executive  in  Su 
Francisco,  has  been  named  of 
fice  manager  in  that  city.  Hi 
succeeds  L.  G.  Moseley,  re 
signed.  The  new  manager  ^ 
been  with  FC&fi  14  years.  Hi 
joined  the  firm  in  1934. 


Converted  Newsman 

D.  B.  LOCKETT,  former  membc; 

of  the  editorial  and  ad  stafi 
of  the  Philadelphia  Record,  hii 
joined  the  copy  staff  of  VanSani 
Dugdale  &  Co.,  Baltimore,  Md 
He  has  had  previous  experienct 
as  a  copywriter. 


Amon  to  NL&B 

JACK  AMON,  of  Chicago,  ij 

now  an  art  director  with 
Needham,  Louis  &  Brorby,  tht 
city.  He  had  been  in  a  similar 
capacity  with  the  Grant  agency 

Faces  &  Places 

MOUNCEY  FERGUSON  has 

moved  to  the  creative  stal 
of  Griswold-Eshleman,  Cleve 
land. . .  Scott  Forbes  is  copywrit 
ing  in  the  New  York  office  d 
Maxon’s.  .  .  Genevieve  Schube: 
has  switched  from  Badger  i 
Browning  &  Hershey's  media 
dept,  to  Ted  Bates.  .  .  Gloria  f 
Sobelman  is  with  Kopeland  At 
sociates,  Maryland,  as  radio 
copywriter.  .  .  Joseph  B.  B«il 
and  J.  Lewis  Ames  have  bee 
Browning  &  Hersey’s  media 
elected  respectively  vicepresi¬ 
dent  ond  secretary  of  Ruthrauf 
&  Ryan. 

C.  Leonard  Johnson  is  nov 
comptroller  of  Morris  F 
Swaney,  Chicago.  .  .  Stuai: 
Harding  has  become  a  membei 
of  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  i 
Osborn’s  media  dept.,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  .  .  Robert  R.  Kinsley  joins 
Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker’s  New 
York  office  Oct.  1.  .  .  Fred  E 
Fidler  has  returned  to  J.  Walter 
Thompson’s  San  Francisco 
branch  as  account  executive.  • 
William  M.  Ittmann  is  the  ne» 
media  director  of  Procter  I 
Gamble. 

Agency  Scoreboard  . . . 

NORMAN  H.  STROUSE,  in 

charge  of  the  Detroit  office  ol 
J.  Walter  Thompson,  has  been 
elected  a  member  of  the  boani 
of  directors  of  the  National  Out¬ 
door  Advertising  Bureau. 

Kurt  J.  Mann  has  formed  « 
new  agency  under  the  name  « 
Mann-Ellis.  This  agency  bn.' 
taken  over  all  accounts  and  tte 
entire  staff  of  the  New  Yon 
office  of  Ellis  Advertising  Co- 
a  firm  in  which  Mann  was  k 
tive. 

Ray-Hirsch  has  opened  ntf 
additional  offices  at  37  W,  57# 
St.,  New  York  City.  The  tt 
search  department  will  contin* 
at  the  old  address  of  7  E.  42d  St 
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Buy  your 
customers 
by  the  square  mile 


New  England’s  population  is  now  over  9,000,000. 

In  this  compact  piece  of  geography,  this  means 
an  average  of  over  145  customers  per  square 
mile.  New  England  is  more  densely  populated 
than  any  other  State  group. 

Note,  too,  that  New  England  has  a  high  density  of 
newspaper  strength,  too  ...  no  less  than  106 
dailies  serving  the  citizens  of  these  si.x  States  .  .  . 
with  a  combined  circulation  of  3,888,694  among 
approximately  2,500,000  families. 

This  means  greater  local  strength  to  your 
advertising  from  local  market  to  local  market 
up  and  down  and  across  New  England. 

When  you  buy  space  in  New  England’s  strong 
network  of  newspapers,  remember  you’re  really 
buying  customers  by  the  square  mile. 


^oin^  ^reat  in  ..  . 
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Sell  New  England  with  NEWSPAPERS! 


MAINE — l«n9or  Dally  Naw*  (M). 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE  —  Concord 
Monitor.Patriot  (E),  Naw  Hamp- 
ihira  Morning  Union  and  Man- 
chaitar  Evening  Laadar. 

VERMONT— larra  Tlmai  (E),  Ian- 
nington  lannar  (E),  lurllngten  Fraa 
Prass  (M). 

MASSACHUSETTS  —  lavarly  Tlmat 
(E),  Boston  Globa  (MEE),  Boston 
Globa  (S),  Boston  Post  (M),  Bos¬ 
ton  Post  (S),  Boston  Racord  E 
Amarlean  (MEE),  Boston  Sunday 
Advartlsar  (S),  Brockton  Entarprisa 
E  Timas  (E),  Capa  Cod  Standard- 
Tlmas,  Hyannis  (E),  Fall  Rivar 
Harald  Naws  (E),  Fitchburg  San- 
tlnal  (E).  Havarhill  Gaiatta  (E), 
Lawranca  Eagla-Trlbuna  (MEE), 
Lynn  Itam  (E),  Naw  Badferd  Sun¬ 
day  Standard  •  Timas  (S),  Naw 
Bedford  Standard  Timas  (E),  North 
Adams  Transcript  (E),  Pittsflald 


Berkshire  Eagle  (E),  Taunton 
Gazette  (E),  Waltham  Newt  Tri¬ 
bune  (E),  VVorcestar  Telegram  and 
Evening  Gazette  (MEE),  Worcester 
Sunday  Telegram  (S). 

RHODE  ISLAND — Pawtucket  Timas 
(E).  West  Warwick  Pawtuzat  Valley 
Daily  Timas  (E),  Previdanca  Bulle¬ 
tin  (E),  Providanca  Journal  (M), 
Providence  Journal  (S),  Woon¬ 
socket  Call  (E). 

CONNECTICUT— Antonia  Sentinel 
(E),  Bridgeport  Post  (S),  Bridge¬ 
port  Post-Telegram  (MEE),  Dan¬ 
bury  Newt-Timet  (E),  Hartford 
Courant  (M),  Harmed  Ceurant 
(S),  Hartford  Timet  (E),  Meriden 
Journal  (E),  Meriden  Record  (M), 
Naw  Britain  Harald  (E),  Now 
Haven  Register  (EES),  Naw  Lon¬ 
don  Day  (E),  Norwich  Bulletin  and 
Record  (MEE),  Torringten  Raglt- 
tar  (E),  Watarbury  Rapubticen  E 
American  (MEE),  Watarbury  Re¬ 
publican  (MES). 
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Accreditation 
Made  Requisite 
In  New  AASDJ 

Boulder,  Colo. — The  American 
Association  of  Schools  and  De¬ 
partments  of  Journalism,  closing 
its  28th  annual  convention  here 
Sept.  3,  changed  its  name  to 
the  Association  of  Accredited 
Schools  and  Departments  of 
Journalism.  Official  accredita¬ 
tion  was  made  a  requirement  for 
membership. 

The  AASDJ,  meeting  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  annual  gather¬ 
ing  of  the  American  Association 
of  Teachers  of  Journalism,  had  a 
three-day  session. 

Merger  plans  with  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Society  of  Journalism  School 
Administrators  was  postponed. 
A  five-year  continuation  of  the 
school  accreditation  program  set 
up  under  the  American  Council 
for  Education  in  Journalism  was 
endorsed. 

New  officers  of  the  teachers’ 
group,  taking  office  next  Janu¬ 
ary,  are  A.  Gayle  Waldrop,  act¬ 
ing  head  of  the  University  of 
Colorado  College  of  Journalism, 
president;  J.  E.  Gerald,  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Minnesota,  vicepresident, 
and  Elmer  F.  Beth,  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Kansas,  reelected  sec¬ 
retary-treasurer. 

New  AASDJ  officials,  who  also 
assume  office  in  January,  are 
John  E.  Stempel,  University  of 
Indiana,  president;  H.  P.  Ever¬ 
est.  University  of  Washington, 
vice-president,  and  Beth,  to  suc¬ 
ceed  himself  as  secretary-treas¬ 
urer. 

The  groups  chose  the  Twin 
Cities  as  the  site  of  the  Septem¬ 
ber,  1949,  conventions. 

During  the  teachers’  meeting, 
tribute  was  paid  to  the  late 
Ralph  L.  Crosman,  for  25  years 
head  of  the  University  of  Colo¬ 
rado  journalism  department.  Mr. 
Crosman,  who  died  in  May,  was 
honored  by  the  establishment 
of  a  memorial  bookshelf,  to  be 
kept  at  Boulder,  and  financed  by 
an  AATJ  gift  and  the  personal 
contributions  of  individual 
teachers. 

Head.ine  speaker  on  the  ad¬ 
ministrators’  program  was  Palm¬ 
er  Hoyt,  publisher  of  the  Denver 
Post.  Hoyt  called  for  more  ob¬ 
jective  reporting  as  the  “basic 
core  of  hope  of  the  whole 
world.’’ 

“We  are  coming  to  the  point 
where  it’s  vital  that  the  peoples 
of  the  earth  form  judgments  on 
the  same  set  of  facts,”  Hoyt  de¬ 
clared.  “The  only  way  that’s 
possible  is  through  more  objec¬ 
tive  reporting.” 

Other  speakers  included 
Wayne  Jordan,  University  of 
Maine,  who  outlined  plans  for 
a  school  of  journalism  training 
project  in  Glermany;  Dr.  Ralph 
D.  Casey,  head  of  the  University 
of  Minnesota  journalism  school, 
who  reported  on  an  August 
meeting  of  a  UNESCO  commis¬ 
sion  on  technical  needs  in  mass 
communications,  which  he  at¬ 
tended  in  Paris;  Professor  Ger¬ 
ald,  who  explained  a  course  in 
freedom  of  the  press  designed 
for  general  education,  and  Bry¬ 
ant  E.  Kearl,  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin  agricultural  jour¬ 
nalism  department,  who  dis¬ 


Left  to  right:  A.  Gayle  Waldrop,  Elmer  F.  Beth  and  J.  E.  Gerald, 
new  officers  of  the  American  Association  of  Teachers  of  Journalism. 


cussed  readability  formulas  in 
current  use. 

“These  formulas  touch  only  a 
small  part  of  the  readabilitj^ic- 
ture,”  Kearl  pointed  out.  “They 
merely  measure  understandabil- 
ity — and  something  that  may  be 
easily  understood  still  may  not 
really  be  readable.  Other  ele¬ 
ments — content,  format,  and  the 
readers’  expectations  —  always 
qualify  and  frequently  outweigh 
writing  style.” 

These  writing  formulas  deal 
only  with  style,  and  even  here 
"are  so  simplified  they  include 
only  a  few  of  the  great  many 
measurable  elements. 

“The  job  for  the  writer  is  to 
write  more  simply,  but  with  the 
reader  —  not  the  formula  —  in 
mind,”  Kearl  emphasized.  “Writ¬ 
ing  to  fit  the  formula  can  easily 
become  artificial.” 

Other  officials  the  AASDJ 
chose  were  as  follows; 

Council  on  Standards  in  Jour¬ 
nalism;  Ralph  Lashbrook,  Kan¬ 
sas  State;  Raymond  Nixon,  Em¬ 
ory,  and  Leslie  G.  Moeller,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Iowa. 

Accrediting  committee;  Ken¬ 
neth  R.  Marvin,  Iowa  State. 

American  Council  on  Educa¬ 
tion  for  Journalism;  Fred  Sie- 
bert.  University  of  Illinois,  and 
Casey,  Minnesota. 

Council  on  Radio  Journalism; 
Kenneth  G.  Bartlett,  Syracuse, 
and  Baskett  Mosse,  North¬ 
western. 

Council  on  Research;  Elarl 
English,  Missouri;  William  A. 
Sumner,  Wisconsin  agricultural 
journalism;  Clifford  F.  Weigle, 
Oregon,  and  Wilbur  Schramm, 
University  of  Illinois. 

■ 

N.  Y.  Times  Is  Cited 
For  Fashion  Coverage 

New  York  Times  has  received 
a  Neiman-Marcus  Award  for 
“distinguished  service  in  the 
field  of  fashion.”  ’The  citation, 
made  by  the  Dallas  store  at  its 
11th  annual  fashion  exposi¬ 
tion,  was  for  the  Times’  cover¬ 
age  of  fashion  news  and  the 
newspaper’s  promotion,  “Fash¬ 
ions  of  the  Times.” 

Accepting  the  award,  MaJ. 
Gen.  Julius  Ochs  Adler,  vice- 
president  and  general  manager 
of  the  Times,  paid  tribute  to  the 
newspaper’s  fashion  editor,  Vir¬ 
ginia  Pope.  He  also  told  of  plans 
for  the  seventh  edition  of  “Fash¬ 
ions  of  the  Times.”  The  produc¬ 
tion  will  be  accompanied  by  a 
separate  magazine  section  in 
black-  and  -  white  rotogravure, 
first  issued  in  connection  with 
the  1946  show.  The  section  will 
be  issued  Oct.  31. 


Perley  H.  Boone  Dies; 
Noted  as  Publicist 

Perley  H.  Boone.  61,  former 
Chicago  Tribune  city  editor  and 
publicity  director  of  the  New 
York  World’s  Fair,  died  Sept.  6 
after  a  long  il.ness,  at  his  home 
in  Bayside,  Queens,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Boone,  who  retired  more 
than  two  years  ago  after  suf¬ 
fering  a  heart  attack  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  was  director  of  publicity 
for  the  Airline  Transport  Asso¬ 
ciation  after  his  world’s  fair  as¬ 
signment. 

Born  in  Tyler,  Tex.,  he  served 
as  Tyler  correspondent  for  Fort 
Worth  newspapers  while  still  in 
high  school.  He  later  worked 
for  newspapers  in  Texas  and 
eventually  joined  the  Chicago 
Tribune,  later  becoming  its  city 
editor  and  its  first  New  York 
correspondent,  holding  the  lat¬ 
ter  position  until  1946. 

He  directed  publicity  for  the 
New  York  World's  Fair  from  the 
early  stages  of  its  planning 
through  its  first  season,  resign¬ 
ing  late  in  July,  1939.  He  joined 
the  New  York  Times  before  go¬ 
ing  back  into  publicity  work. 
He  is  survived  by  his  wife  and 
two  sons. 


Hereward  S.  Scott 
Of  Detroit  News  Dies 

Detroit  —  Hereward  S.  Scott. 
83,  retired  vicepresident  and 
general  manager  of  the  Detroit 
News,  died  Sept.  5  after  a  long 
illness. 

He  joined  the  staff  of  the  News 
in  1890,  when  it  was  a  four-page 
paper.  In  his  47  years  of  service, 
which  ended  in  1937  because  of 
partial  blindness,  he  served  suc¬ 
cessively  as  circulation  man¬ 
ager,  cashier,  assistant  to  the 
general  manager,  business  man¬ 
ager,  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
Evening  News  Association,  treas¬ 
urer  and  general  manager,  direc¬ 
tor  and  finally,  in  1929,  vice- 
president. 

He  was  born  in  London,  Ont., 
in  1865.  His  well-known  boast 
was  that  in  all  his  business  life 
“I  have  had  only  two  bosses. 
One  was  the  Detroit  News  and 
the  other  was  Queen  Victoria.” 
■ 

A1  Wilkinson  Dies 

Atlanta,  Ga. — A1  Wilkinson, 
editor  and  publisher  of  the 
Georgia  Press,  died  Aug.  28.  He 
was  58  years  old.  He  had  edited 
and  published  racing  papers  and 
at  one  time  he  was  with  the 
INS. 
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JULIAN  HEARD  BEERSTECH- 

£R,  69,  editor  and  publisher 
of  Malvern  (Ark.)  Daily  Rec¬ 
ord  and  president  of  the  Arkan¬ 
sas  Press  Association,  Sept.  2.  He 
began  his  career  in  the  compos¬ 
ing  room  of  the  Arkansas  Ga 
zette  and  was  a  member  of  In¬ 
ternational  Typographical  Union 
for  45  years. 

Joseph  A.  DiPesa,  65,  dean  of 
Boston  publicity  men,  founder 
of  the  weekly  Italian  News,  and 
author  of  a  coiumn,  “Random 
Shots,”  Aug.  31.  He  began  as  an 
office  boy  with  the  old  Boston 
Journal,  later  became  a  reporter 
for  the  Boston  Traveler,  arid 
after  five-years  became  a  free¬ 
lance  publicity  agent. 

Albert  W.  Haivib^ond,  66,  who 
retired  last  year  as  publisher 
of  the  Willits  (Calif.)  Newt, 
Sept.  2.  He  was  an  executive 
committeeman  of  the  Calitornii 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion  and  had  served  as  president 
of  the  Redwood  Unit,  t^NPA. 

Marian  Huckins,  whose  comic 
strip,  “Mary  Ann,”  appeared  in 
the  Boston  Sunday  Post  for  23 
years,  Aug.  29,  at  Duxbury, 
Mass.  Her  cartoons  were  fea 
tured  in  the  old  Transcript  and 
Journal,  before  she  joined  the 
Post. 

Rome  Rudel  Land,  74,  secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Binghamton  (N. 
Y. )  Press,  Sept.  2.  Land  became 
secretary  of  the  newspaper  when 
it  was  founded  in  1904,  a  post 
he  held  until  the  paper  was  ac 
quired  by  the  Gannett  Newspa¬ 
pers  in  1943. 

James  S.  Liivdsley,  44,  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  editor  in  the  Los 
Angeles  bureau.  Sept.  3. 

John  Y.  Chidester,  former  edi 
tor  of  the  Pittsburgh  (Pa.) 
Press,  recently.  After  leaving 
the  Press,  Chidester  had  been 
editor  of  the  Uniontown  (Pa.) 
Evening  Standard  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years  and  was  president 
of  the  Uniontown  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

Richard  Dry  Edwards,  88,  one 
time  New  York  City  editor  for 
the  Associated  Press  and  later 
assistant  city  editor  on  the  Nev 
York  Sun,  Aug.  31.  Edwards' 
newspaper  days  were  spent  in 
the  1890’s.  Later  he  was  in  the 
real  estate  business. 

E.  Gordon  Harburg,  63,  from 
1911  to  1918  a  staffer  with  Caii- 
cago  newspapers,  assistant  da; 
city  editor  for  the  Tribune,  and 
later  a  fire  insurance  adjuster. 
Aug.  28. 

Lewis  J.  Hillhouse,  79,  for¬ 
mer  Cincinnati  newspaper  edi¬ 
tor,  Aug.  27,  at  New  Rochelle. 
N.  Y.  Hillhouse  worked  for  the 
Minneapolis  (Minn.)  Tribtiw 
and  St.  Paul  (Minn.)  Dispotej, 
was  on  the  news  staff  of  the  oW 
Cincinnati  ( O. )  Commercial  Tri¬ 
bune  and  for  17  years  Tima- 
Star  reporter,  dramatic  critics 
and  editorial  writer  before  serv 
ing  22  years  as  publicity  director 
of  the  Cincinnati  Communit; 
Chest. 

Cabell  F.  Halley,  57,  per 
sonal  secretary  to  Hulbert 
publisher  of  the  Cincinnati  (tt) 
Times-Star  for  the  last  10  years 
in  Harrison,  O.,  Aug.  27. 
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ITU  Denial 

continued  from  page  8 

ments  they  have  made  since 
March  27,  1948,  have  had  or 
were  intended  to  have  the  effect 
of  inducing  subordinate  local 
unions  of  the  ITU  to  cause  or 
attempt  to  cause  employers  in 
the  newspaper  industry  to  dis¬ 
criminate  unlawfully  against 
nonunion  members  of  the  ITU.” 

A  challenge  to  the  Gannett 
Newspapers  that  the  closed  shop 
will  be  obtained  “by  one  means 
or  another”  was  not  authorized 
by  the  union — if  made  at  all — 
it  is  stated  in  the  answer. 

Strike  Aid  Admitted 

Admission  is  made  that  inter¬ 
national  headquarters  has  given 
aid  to  local  strikes,  but  it  is 
denied  that  this  aid  was  in 
furtherance  of  any  attempt  to 
enforce  discrimination  in  favor 
of  ITU  members.  And  where 
disputes  were  in  progress,  it  was 
set  out,  instructions  were  sent 
to  proceed  in  accordance  with 
the  court’s  earlier  injunctive 
order. 

But,  union  counsel  contends: 

“In  some  localities  where  strikes 
were  in  progress,  the  local 
unions  were  frustrated  in  their 
attempts  to  re-open  negotiations, 
the  employers  remaining  ada¬ 
mant  in  their  refusal  to  bar¬ 
gain.” 

loumal  of  Commerce 
Deadlock  Continues 
CONTRACT  negotiations  be¬ 
tween  the  management  of  the 
Hew  York  Journal  of  Commerce 
and  Local  No.  6,  International 
Typographical  Union,  are  stale¬ 
mated. 

Conversations  between  Elmer 
Brown,  second  vicepresident  of 
rru,  and  Eric  Ridder,  the  Jour¬ 
nal’s  general  manager,  failed  to 
evoke  agreement.  Brown  went 
to  New  Yofk  Sept.  2  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  the  local,  which  has 
asked  sanction  for  a  “lockout.” 

Brown  re-presented  the  un¬ 
ion’s  demand  that  the  contract 
recently  signed  with  other  New 
York  City  dailies  be  made  to  ap¬ 
ply  during  the  Journal  of  Com- 
merce-ITU  negotiations  for  a 
separate  contract.  The  financial 
daily  refused,  on  the  ground 
bat  its  publication  problem  is 
essentially  different  than  that  of 
other  New  York  papers,  and  ne¬ 
cessitates  different  working 
conditions,  particularly  starting 
hours. 

Local  Six’s  contract  with  oth¬ 
er  New  York  dailies  resulted  in 
a  raise  in  the  weekly  base  pay 
from  $90  to  $99.  ’The  Journal  of 
Commerce  continues  to  pay  the 
former  scale,  as  provided  in  its 
former  contract,  which  matured 
Aug.  9. 

Winters  continued  work, 
meanwhile. 

Chicago  Union  Plans 
New  Contract  Proposal 

Chicago — President  John  J. 

Pilch  of  Chicago  Typographical 
Union  No.  16  has  notified  Chi¬ 
cago  Newspaper  Publishers  As- 
lociation  that  new  proposals  for 
iettling  the  nine-month-old 
>lfike  against  five  Chicago 
^es  are  being  submitted  to 
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the  union  membership  for  ap¬ 
proval. 

Pilch’s  letter  said  that  as  soon 
as  the  revised  proposals  have 
been  approved  by  the  member¬ 
ship  they  will  be  submitted  to 
CNPA  in  writing.  He  suggested 
that  such  proposals  may  provide 
occasion  for  further  meetings  be¬ 
tween  union  officials  and  the 
publishers.  Meetings  were  sus¬ 
pended  several  weeks  ago. 

In  a  letter  sent  to  Pilch,  the 
publishers  stated  they  “would 
not  be  receptive  to  any  proposal 
which  would  require  them  to 
ignore  or  evade  any  law  of  the 
United  States.” 

Previously,  E.  M.  Antrim, 
Chicago  Tribune  business  man¬ 
ager  and  CNPA  president,  had 
issued  a  statement  to  E&P  point¬ 
ing  out  that  the  so-called  New 
York  formula  would  not  be  an 
acceptable  pattern  to  be  fol¬ 
lowed  by  Chicago  publishers  in 
settling  the  printers’  strike. 
(See  E&P  Aug.  21.  p.  7), 

Washington  Local 
Allowed  to  Make  Offer 

Washington — Columbia  ’Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  (ITU)  has 
abandoned  its  “no  contract”  pol¬ 
icy  with  approval  of  the  interna¬ 
tional  headquarters  and  has  of¬ 
fered  District  of  Columbia  news¬ 
paper  publishers  bases  for  a 
one-year  contract,  effective  Nov. 
12th. 

Proposals  to  be  made  to  the 
publishers  will  declare  that  the 
“I’m  General  Laws”  shall  be 
applicable  only  to  the  extent 
that  they  do  not  conflict  with 
established  law. 

The  union  is  asking  increases 
from  $85  to  $100  a  week  for 
day  shift,  $90  to  $110  for  night 
shift,  each  on  a  35-hour  basis; 
and  from  $95  to  $110  for  the 
“lobster  shift”  with  a  change 
from  a  35-hour  week  to  one  of 
30  hours. 

The  local  has  been  in  the  fore¬ 
front  of  opposition  to  Randolph 
policies.  It  entered  Joseph 
Evans,  a  Government  Printing 
Office  employe,  as  a  rival  to 
Randolph  in  this  year’s  election, 
but  Randolph  won.  Until  the 
current  year,  it  has  operated 
under  written  agreements  with 
the  publishers  for  132  years.  For 
many  years  after  its  organiza¬ 
tion,  the  Columbia  local  refused 
to  join  the  international  and  ac¬ 
cept  any  degree  of  outside  domi¬ 
nation. 


NEWS! 


INSTALLATION  ENGINEMS 
In  the  installation  of  newspaper 
presses  and  equipment,  our  serv¬ 
ice  is  very  unusual— every  type 
of  work  is  bandied  by  special¬ 
ists;  we  have  the  larrest  Truck- 
inr  Division  in  the  East,  with 
I.C.C.  and  P.S.C,  riyhts;  we  rive 
24  hour  emerrency  service:  we 
are  familiar  with  every  make  of 
press:  Our  service  is  NATION¬ 
WIDE. 

First  In  Netien-Wlde  Service 
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A  few  extra  copies 
of  the  1 948 
MARKET  GUIDE 
are  available . . . 


■^E’VE  had  so  many  requests  for  extra  copies  of  the 
MARKET  GUIDE,  we’ve  managed  to  dig  up  some  extra  copies. 

Perhaps  you’d  like  one  for  somebody  else  in  your  organi¬ 
zation  ...  or,  if  that  somebody  has  already  swiped  your 
copy,  get  another  for  yourself. 

Nothing  quite  like  the  MARKET  GUIDE,  you  know.  No  other 
single  volume  packs  so  many  answers  to  so  many  market 
questions. 

While  they  last,  they’re  $5.00  each.  First  come,  first 
served.  The  coupon  is  for  your  convenience. 


Waii  iku 

Coupon  ^odi 
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Please  send  me . copies  of  the  1948 

MARKET  GUIDE  at  $5.00  e^ch.  Check  enclosed. 
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Classified  Ads 

SITUATION  WANTED 
(Cash  with  Ordar) 

I  tima— |.I0  par  lina 
4  timaa— .40  par  haa 
HELP  WANTED  AND 
ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

1  tima— $1.00  par  lina 

2  timaa— .90  par  lina 
4  timaa — .10  par  lina 

3  linaa  minimum 

Oaut  approdmatatp  flaa,  0  laMat 
worda,  ona  Una. 

Tmu  eloaa  Wadnaaday  aaon. 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISALS 


Publiihing  &  Printing  Piant 

APPRAISALS 

standard  Appraiaalt  Company 
0  Church  Street 
New  York  6,  New  York  . . 

NEWSPAPER— BROKERS 

ADVANTAGEOUS 
NEWSPAPER  BUYS 
WESTERN  DAILIES  A  WEEKLIES 

Marcue  OrifBn  A  Aaaoeiatea 
427  Weet  5tb  St.,  Loa  Angelea  18 

_ Phone;  MA  67874 _ 

CALIFORNIA  DAILIES  WEEKLISa 
J.  A.  SNYDER,  2980  Braddock  Dr. 
Culver  City.  California. 
CONFIDENTIAL  INFORMATION 
Daily  Newapaper  Propertiea 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  Calif. 
DAILIES  BOUGHT  AND  SOLD 
L.  PARKER  UKELY 
“nmei  Bldg.,  St.  Peteraburg,  Florida 
EXCLUSIVE  newapaper  brokera  for 
27  yeara — Our  motto:  "Alwaya  a 
square  deal  for  buyer  and  seller.” 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  52,  Mt.  Pleasant.  Michigan. 
MAY  BROTHERS,  Binghamton,  N.  Y. 
Established  1914.  Newspapers  bought 

and  sold  without  publicity. _ 

SOUTH’S  NEWSPAPER  AGENCY 
Papers  bought,  sold,  strict  confidence. 
A.  W.  Hoekle,  Mgr.,  Rock  Hill,  S.  0. 
WESTERN  NEWSPAPERS  in  fastest 
growing  areas  of  the  country. 

J.  R.  GABBERT,  3937  Orange 
Riverside,  California 

_ (Many  years  a  publisher) _ 

★  ★  30  years  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 
Arthur  W.  Stypes,  625  Market  St., 
San  Francisco  5,  Calif. 

PUBLICATIONS  WANTED 

WRITER-Editor-Photographer  with 
camera  will  invest  cash,  services  Cali¬ 
fornia  publication.  Box  1676.  Editor 
A  Publisher. 

PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 

EXCLUSIVE  county  seat  ABC  daily 
in  Pennsylvania.  Very  attractive  town 
with  some  manufacturing  in  farming 
county.  Building  may  also  be  jrar- 
chased.  Good  equipment  including  4 
linotynes.  $125,000.  Terms  to  re¬ 
sponsible  individual  or  active  part- 
ners.  Box  1697,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

FOR  SALE 

A  WESTERN  DAILY  UNOPPOSED 

GROWING  FIELD,  WARM  CLI¬ 
MATE.  MAKING  SUBSTAN’HAL 
MONIES. 

WRITE 

ALBERT  ZU08MITH 
Executive  Vice-President 

THE  .SMITH  DAVIS  CORP. 

40F  Waldorf  Astoria 
New  York  City 

FREE  WEEKLY  near  L.  A.  Nets  $250 
week.  No  plant.  J.  L.  Stoll,  2719  CTo- 
verdale  Ave.,  Loa  Angeles  16,  Calif. 
$15,000  DOWN  buys  fine  California 
weekly  grossing  $60,000  and  netting 
$20,000.  Exclusive  field,  well  equipped 
plant,  substantial  community  with 
steady  growth.  Total  price  $50,000. 
ODETT  and  ODETT 
Newspaper  Brokers 
P.  O.  Box  527.  San  Fernando,  Calif. 


PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 


SEPTEMBER  LIST,  93  Dailies  and 
Weeklies  for  sale,  now  ready.  Mailed 
free  upon  request.  MAY  BROS.,  Bing¬ 
hamton,  N.  Y.  _ _ 


ALMOST  6-yoar-old  printed  hobby 
magaiine  national  repute  1  Pressure 
other  interests  obliges  quick  sale, 
$3,0001  Box  1703,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


BUY  A  PAPER  IN  MINNESOTA, 
Iowa,  Wisconsin,  North,  South  Da¬ 
kota,  or  Montana.  I  have  them,  big 
and  small,  in  these  states  that  lead 
the  nation  in  weekly  field.  Be  spe¬ 
cific  about  what  you  want  when  yon 
write  Wayne  Peterson,  214  Natl.  Loan 
Bldg.,  Moorhead,  Minn. 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SALE 


New  model  CRAWFORD  SINGLE 
WIRAPPER  slashes  mailroom  costs. 
Wraps  1000  per  hour.  GUARANTEED. 
William  B.  Edmondson  Co..  1522  Cal- 
lowhill  St.,  Philadelphia  30.  Pa. 


SHAVERS,  Proof  Presses,  Casting 
Boxes,  Routers,  Saw  Trimmers,  Mat 
Rollers,  Metal  Pots,  Stereo  Chases, 
both  new  and  used ;  Automatic  Cylin¬ 
der  Presses,  Paper  Cutters.  NEW 
MATERIAL:  Newspaper  Form  Tables, 
all  steel;  6  and  8  ft.  Make-up  Tables; 
Galleys  and  Galley  Cabinets ;  Dump 
Trucks;  Balers,  both  hand  and  power; 
36"  National  Hydraulic  and  44"  Na¬ 
tional  Automatic  Power  Cutters.  Write 
for  our  new  bulletin,  giving  complete 
list.  Thomas  W.  Hall  Co.,  120  Weat 

42nd  St.,  New  York  18. _ 

ELROD  Model  DS  0824  in  good  run¬ 
ning  condition;  gas  pot.  General  Elec¬ 
tric  AC  Motor,  six  molds,  Margach 
Feeder;  Immediate  delivery;  Complete 
$2250.00;  Baltimore  Printing  Com¬ 
pany,  327  N.  Gay  St.,  Baltimore  2, 
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pany,  327 
Maryland. 


2  TO  3  TON  KEMP  CIRCULAR  in¬ 
ternal  combustion  stereotype  pot  and 
remelt  pot,  with  gas  mixing  equip¬ 
ment. 

Goss  dry  mat  roller. 

Old  Wesel  galley  proof  press. 

Goss  2  ton  stereotype  crucible — ex¬ 
ternally  heated. 

Rouse  band  saw  in  fair  condition. 
Address:  Easton.  Pa.  Express 

COMPLETE 
NEWSPAPER  PLANT 

12  HOE  UNITS 

with  four  double  folders,  Koehler 
reels,  and  conveyors. 

21  TYPESETTING  MACHINES 
and  complete  composing  room,  includ¬ 
ing  Monotype  equipment. 

ENGRAVING  DEPARTMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  18.  N.  Y. 

_ 

FOR  SALE:  Subject  to  prior  sale, 
F.O.B.,  N.  Y.  C.,  3  newspaper  press 
drives  with  control  boards  and  re¬ 
sistance  banks  comprised  each  of  the 
following:  One  Reliance  150  H.P.  230 
Volt  D.O.  motor  400-1200  B.P.M.  650 
amp.  1400  T.  frame,  chnnt  wound. 
One  7yi  H.P.  Reliance  1700  R.P.M. 
230  Volt  D.C.  motor.  Reduction  gear¬ 
ing  and  overrunning  pawl  wheel,  link 
belt  chain  and  driver  sprocket  and 
control  board  and  bank  of  0.  I.  Re¬ 
sistance.  Box  1649,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

DUPLEX  NEWSPAPER  PRESS 
We  have  available  for  immediate  de¬ 
livery  one  Duplex  Metropolitan  Model 
Rotary  Newspaper  Press.  Cutoff 
length.  22H''.  Column  length,  21". 
Capable  of  producing  4,  9,  8,  10,  12, 
14,  16  page  newspaper.  Will  also  pro¬ 
duce  a  82-page  newspaper  and  two  16- 
page  sections.  Can  also  produce  two 
entirely  different  16-page  newspapers. 
There  are  two  folders  with  the  press. 
Complete  dry  mat  stereotype  equip¬ 
ment.  Duplex  silent  chain  drive.  AC, 
three  phase,  220V.  60  cycle  motor 
equipment.  We  can  show  you  a  press 
of  this  type  now  running  daily.  Will 
produce  20,000  sixteen  page  papers 
per  hour  or  10,000  thirty-two  page 
papers  per  hour.  Complete  set  re¬ 
cast  rollers.  Twenty  chases.  Blue 
Seal  approved. 

Turner  Printing  Machinery,  Inc. 

2680  Payne  Avenue, 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Branches:  Chicago — Detroit, 


BURROUGHS  BOOKKEEPING  MA¬ 
CHINE,  good  mechanical  condition, 
especially  built  for  newspaper  work. 
News- Journal,  Daytona  Beach,  Fla. 


MODEL  A  DUPLEX  eight-page  press 
in  excellent  condition  for  sale.  Daily 
Sun,  Greenville,  Tennessee. 


GOSS,  24-page  press,  late  model,  with 
rubber  rollers,  blankets,  AC  motor 
drive  and  stereotype  equipment. 
$30,000.  Delivery  soon.  Advertisers 
Press,  Inc.,  Flint,  Michigan. 


ONE  FULL  DECK  for  Goss  press 
serial  No.  1247.  Four  plates  wide; 
2214  in.  cutoff.  Statesman,  Salem, 
Oregon. 


1  MIEHLE  CYLINDER  PRESS  NO.  4 
— 3  roller.  28  x  42  sheet  site.  Serial 
Number  9838,  push  button  control. 
Perfect  register,  and  in  perfect  condi¬ 
tion.  $2,650. 

D.  W.  VERSTEGEN,  INC. 

413  Wall  Street 
Sioux  City,  Iowa  _ 


FOR  SALE 

Duplex  8-page  angle  bar  flat  bed  web 
perfecting  press  complete  with  chases 
all  roller  stocks  10  h.p.  motor  for 
8  A.C.  220  volts  60  cycle  3  phase. 
Available  immediately. 

Duplex  8-page  standard  tubular  plate 
press  in  long  16  page  frame,  with 
combination  $4  snd  yi  page  folder 
with  complete  stereotype  equipment. 
All  equipment  brand  new.  Now  in 
warehouse  boxed  snd  crated  ready  for 
immediate  delivery. 

3  Deck  two-plate  wide  Goss  stereo 
equipment  AC  motor.  Available  Novem¬ 
ber,  1948. 

20-page  Duplex  Semi-Cylindricsl 
Press.  Complete  Stereo,  and  Motor. 
Available  November  1,  1948. 

Duplex  8-Page  Model  “E" 

Complete  with  Chases,  All  Roller 
Stocks. 

10-Horse  Power  Variable  Speed  Mo¬ 
tor  For  A.C.  220-Volts,  60-Cycles,  8- 
Phase.  Press  excellent  Condition. 
Available  October  1,  1948. 

Junior  Autoplste,  23  9/16  Cut-Off. 
Ver]r  good  Condition.  Available  Im¬ 
mediately. 

Full  Page  Goss  69E  Flat  Casting  Box. 
Very  Good  Condition.  Available  Im¬ 
mediately. 

Goss  Mat  Roller. 

Duplex  Tubular  Plate  Finishing  Ma¬ 
chine. 

Duplex  Tubular  Plate  Casting  Box. 
All  Very  Good  Condition. 

Available  Immediately. 

For  details  Write  or  Wire: 

CHARLES  H.  BROWN 

Retlaw  Hotel, 

Fond  du  lac,  Wisconsin. 


FOR  SALE 

64-PAGE  HOE  PRESS 

Excellent  condition.  Can  be  eeea  lu 
operation  in  large  eity.  Delivery  In 
near  future.  If  interested,  write  or 
wire.  Box  1559,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


32-PAGE  HOE  PRESS,  2  deck,  double 
width  with  double  folder,  31)4-ineh 
cut-off,  equipped  with  2  extra  fount¬ 
ains  on  top  deck  for  color.  Press  haa 
compensation  rollers  to  be  used  to  re¬ 
gister  between  oylinders.  All  rollers 
rubber  or  synthetic  in  good  condition. 
Motor  equipment  40  H.P.  and  5  H.P. 
Cline-Westinghouse  drive  with  silent 
chain  and  case.  Full  push  button  con¬ 
trol  with  7  stations.  Motors  220 
volt  00-cycIe  3  phase.  Speed  about 
20,000.  Will  be  available  about  No¬ 
vember  and  will  sell  F.  O.  B.  trucks 
or  cars  if  desired.  To  responsible  pur¬ 
chaser,  will  extend  monthly  payments 
if  desired.  This  press  is  now  running 
dail^  and  Sunday  printing  East  St. 
Louis  Journal  and  la  being  replaced 
with  larger  equipment.  Insp^ion  with 
or  without  appointment.  Write  or  call 
P.  H.  Wire,  General  Manager,  The 
Journal,  East  St.  Louis,  Illinois. 


FOR  SALE 


TWO  8-PAGE  DUPLEX  FLATBED 
PRESSES  (Twinned)  MODEL  A 

8-Page  Duplex  flatbed  press,  anglebar 
model. 

GOSS  STRAIGHTLINE 

22}4-inch  cutoff,  5  deck,  two  plates 
wide,  with  extra  color  fountains,  AO 
motor  equipment,  complete  stereo. 

3  UNIT  HOE 

22%"  cut  off,  Hoo  3-arm  reals,  ten¬ 
sions,  full  speed  pasters,  web-break 
detectors,  double  folder,  75  hp  A.C. 
motor  and  control,  conveyors. 
Available  immediately 

BEN  SHULMAN 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  18,  N.  Y. 

Suite  1724,  Phone:  BRyant  9-1182 
Cable  Address:  "Shulpress  New  York" 

MATRIX  ROLLING  MACHINE— Du- 
plex  34*  heavy  duty  $590 — 36"  x  36" 
bed.  Worm  geared  motor  base  with 
direct  connected  Louis  Allis*  5)4  h.p^ 
induction  motor  $103646;  Type  KH 
8-A  220/440  volts;  550/1140  ipm:  2 

&hase;  60  cycle;  coupling;  Cutler- 
ammer  $D3782  control  unit.  Avail¬ 
able  now.  May  be  inspected  in  oper¬ 
ation.  Being  used  daily^.  THE  ARGUS, 
1724  Fourth  Avenue,  Rock  Island,  Ill. 

OUTLER-HAMKER  40/3  H.  P.  two 
motor  full  automatic  newapaper  press 
drives  and  control  panels,  220  v.  8 
ph.  60  cy.  AO,  complete  with  resistors 
snd  push  button  stations.  Used,  serv¬ 
iceable.  now  available.  Two  era  face¬ 
plate  type,  equipped  to  parallel;  three 
are  crosshesd  type,  vrill  also  parallel. 

Hand  casting  stereo  equipment,  tlH 
inch  cutoff,  several  pieces,  list  on  re¬ 
quest. 

The  EASTERN  COLOR  PRINTING  Co. 
Waterbury  91,  Conn. 


GOSS  SEXTUPLE 

Decker  type;  color  cylinder;  sheet- 
cut,  21)4";  AC  full  automatic  drive. 
Available  early  October. 

32-PAOE  GOSS 

Double  width:  22 H"  cut-off;  AC  drive, 
stereo  available. 

GOSS  SINGLE  WIDTH  PRESSES 
24-page;  one  color  cylinder;  21)4" 
cut-off;  AC  drive.  One  32-page  Goss 
straightline.  23  9/16"  cut-off;  AO 
drive.  Stereo  available  with  all  these 
presses. 

GOSS  COLOR  PRESS 
12-rylinder,  hard  packing.  21)4*  sheet- 
cut. 

HOE  OCTUPLE 

One  deck  and  color  cylinder  ahead  of 
folders  snd  three  decks  and  color  cyl¬ 
inder  back  of  folders.  Sheet-cut 
21)4".  DC  drive:  available  immediate¬ 
ly. 

SCOTT  MULTI-UNIT  FLOOR  FED 
Six  units;  sheet-cut  23  9/16";  double 
folder;  available  immediately;  AO 
drive.  Attractive  price. 

TWO  SCOTT  SPEED  KING  PRESSES 
24-psge  capacity  each.  Stereotype 
equipment  and  AC  motors. 

24-PAGE  SINGLE  WIDTH  SCOTT 
AC  drive;  stereo  complete;  22)4"  cut¬ 
off  ;  single  width. 

Used  Sta-Hi’s;  300-ton  Directomat; 
800-ton  Directomat;  Junior  Antoplate 
with  vacuum  equipment,  pump  and 
spout;  Wesel  Dura-Plate  Moulding 
press;  two  Burgess  Electric  Scorchers; 
Monomelt  Plan-O-Graph;  Richards  Ra¬ 
dial  Arm  Router. 

THE  WALTER  W.  MEZO  COMPANY 
Geo.  R.  Steele  Walter  W.  Meio 

400  W.  Madison  St. 

Chicago  6,  III. 
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ilaANICAL  EQUIPMENT  FOR  SAU 


FOR  SALE 

4  SIS  LinotTpei,  two  macaiinei  e«eh. 

A.  0.  motor. 

1  120  Linotype  ‘'Mixer'*. 

1  Model  A  Intertype. 
Oitrender  Seymonr  Met  Roller. 
Goes  Plate  Sharer. 

northern  machine  works 

Marehall  A  Jefferion  Streeta. 
Philadelphia,  Penna. 

5  NEW  MODEL  AE-20  Varitypers 
with  variable  spacing  12-18  charac¬ 
ters  per  inch,  carbon  paper  ribbon 
and  rariline  attachments,  complete 
with  assorted  types  at  15%  under 
cost.  Box  1615,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

MODEL  14  Linotype  with  or  without 
Type  and  /or  Oas  Monomelt.  Serial 
over  41,650.  Running  excellently 
every  day.  Replacing  with  new  ma- 
cUne.  Available  around  Sept.  1.  Also 
S  other  Monomelts  for  sale. 

PAMPA  NEWS 
Pam  pa,  Texas 

OOSS  45-R  Heavy  Duty  Mat  Roller, 
CkiBS  curved  router  2214'  cut-off.  Box 
403,  Boise,  Idaho. 

for  sale — Now  equipment,  Directo- 
mat.  Monomelt,  Morrison,  Saws,  Ro¬ 
tary,  Shavers,  Radial  Arm  Ranters. 
Stereotype  Snj^lies,  Chases,  Form 
Tables,  etc.  Walter  W,  Meso  Com¬ 
pany,  400  West  Madison  St.,  Chicago, 


HEAVY  Duty  Pony  Autoplate,  16)4  by 
11)4,  DC  motor,  brand  new,  never 
been  used.  Offered  at  considerable 
wring.  Box  1595,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


NEED  NEWISPAPER  TURTLES!  Im¬ 
mediate  delivery  on  L.  ft  B.  Heavy 
Duty  Turtles,  manufactured  to  the 
exact  height  yon  specify,  with  half- 
iseh  adjustment  up  or  down.  All 
metal  construction,  cast  iron  machined 
top.  With  easy  rolling  4-ineh  metal 
euters,  ball-bearing  swivel  type, 
159.50  F.O.B.  Elkin,  N.  0.  Rubber 
wheels  optional  at  small  additional 
charge.  Write  for  literature  giving 
complete  details.  L.  ft  B.  Sates  Com¬ 
pany,  IIS  Market  Street,  P.  O.  Box 
540,  Elkin,  North  Carolina. 


WHAT  HAVE  YOU  GOT  TO 
SELL? 

(Or  Will  Buy) 

Duplex  or  Goss  Flatbeds,  Duplex 
Tobulars  and  Stereotype,  Duplex, 
Ooos,  Hoe  or  Scott  semi-cylindrical 
presses. 

For  a  quick  sale,  let  Charlie  Brown, 
formerly  with  Duplex  for  25  years. 
Mil  it  for  you. 

Have  waiting  clientele 
Contact  me. 
CHARLES  H.  BROWN 

Retlaw  Hotel 
Fond  du  Lac,  Wisconsin 


NEWSFRINT  FOR  SALE 


NEWSPRINT 

Cusdian  and  American  any  sise  in 
carload  lots.  Immediate  or  deferred 
ihipments  at  most  attractive  price. 

CANADIAN  NEWSPRINT 
SUPPLY  CO. 

Box  1229,  Grand  Central  Station 
New  York  17,  New  York 

nWSPRINT  in  all  roll  sixes  for  im- 
Bodiste  or  deferred  delivery,  finest 
tislity,  Canadian  and  American, 
rtito,  standard,  82  lb.  basic  weight 
Mviprint.  Price  flSO.OO  per  ton 
I.O.B.  New  York  or  Canada.  News- 
Fhit  available  in  sheets  at  $165.00 
Nr  ton. 

StanleyRoss  Associates 
2  West  16th  St. 

New  York  City 

CABLE  ADDRESS;  ROSSPRESS 
New  York  City. 


NEWSPRINT  FOR  SALE 


NEWSPRINT  AVAIL/tBLE 

750  Tons  Monthly. 

Domestic,  your  sixes, 

$184  per  ton  fob  mill. 

S.  B.  BERHENS  ft  OO..  54  East  Otb 
Street,  New  York  City.  Phone:  OR- 
chard  4-6460.  Attention:  Mr.  Stanley. 

OFFERING  any  size  rolls  desired. 
American  or  Canadian  newsprint  for 
immediate  and  future  deliveries  at 
$179  per  ton,  F.  O.  B.  New  York. 

Box  1675,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

NEWSPRINT — best  quality  rolls  and 
sheets.  All  other  papers.  The  Paper 
Merchants'  Co.,  147  W.  42nd  St.,  New 
York  City.  Phone;  CHelsea  2-4603. 

NEWSPRINT 

Any  size  rolls,  domestic,  Canadian  or 
European.  For  immediate  and  future 
deliveries  at  new  low  priees.  Alfred 
Horn,  79  Wall  Street,  New  York  City. 
Telephone:  HAnover  2-0165. 

NEWSPAPER  PRESS  ENGINORS 

NEWSPAPER  PLANTS  allied  equip¬ 
ment,  dismantled,  moved,  erected,  local 
and  long  distance  service. 

W.  J.  CASEY  TRUCKING 
&  RIGGING  CO..  Inc. 

660  Bergen  St.,  Brooklyn  17,  N.  Y. 
Tel:  MAin  2-2231 


MACHINISTS — Dismantling,  moving, 
assembling  entire  newspaper  plants, 
repairs  maintenance,  service  nation¬ 
wide. 

LORENZ  PRINTERS 
MACHINISTS  COMPANY 

35  Rose  Street,  New  York  7,  N.  Y. 


CENTRE-AMMON  CO.,  INC. 

Division  of  Centre  Trucking  Oo.,  Inc. 

See  o’jr  ad  on  page  63 


MECHANICAL  EQUIPMEWT 
WANTED 


CURVED  SHAVER  and  Tail  Cutter 
for  15'  diameter  plates,  23  9/16*  cut¬ 
off.  Or  complete  Finishing  Machine 
this  size,  preferably  Hoe.  Write  or 
wire,  Thomas  W.  Hall  Company,  Stam¬ 
ford.  Connecticut. 


WANTED — Rotary  Newspaper  Pres¬ 
ses,  Magazine  and  Gravure  Presses, 
Flat  Bed  Web  Perfecting  Presses,  Mat 
Rollers  and  Stereotytpe  Equipment. 
Walter  W.  Mezo  Comi)any,  400  West 
Madison  Street,  Chicago  6,  Illinois. 
Phone;  ANdover  6497. 


WANTED 

Heavy  duty  dry  mat  roller 
Hoe  or  Goss 
AO  motor  equipment 
Good  working  condition 
Box  1602,  Editor  ft  Publisher, 


WANTED 

Rotary  and  Flatbed 
Newspaper  Presses 
Magagine  &  Gravure  Presses 

BEN  SHULMAN 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  18 
Telephone,  BRyant  9-1132 


Publisher  needs  newspaper  press.  Give 
full  particulars.  Box  1625,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 

WANTED 

GOSS  press  single  width  (two  pages 
wide.)  13^  inch  printing  diameter. 
21^  inch  cut-off  or  deck  for  same. 
Give  full  details  and  priees.  Box  1042, 
Editor  ft  Puhlisher. 


WANTED 

Newspaper  Presses  of  every  descrip¬ 
tion.  Linotypes  and  Intertypes. 

Nor+hern  Machine  Works 

Marshall  ft  Jefferson  Sta.,  Philadelphia 
22,  Pennsylvania. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


SPECIAL  EDITIONS 
Created  and  sold  on  highest  ethical 
plane  by  young,  proven  organisation. 
We  increase  your  profits  and  prestige. 
4DVERTISINO  SALES  ASSOOIA-rES 
303  Loeb  Arcade,  Minneapolis  2,  Minn. 


QUICK  SURE  WAT  TO 
MORE  WANT  AD  PROFITS! 


Parish  ft  Pickett  Service  is  your  quick 
sure  way  to  more  Want  Ad  profits. 
Each  month’s  issue  brings  you  practi¬ 
cal  staff-training  material,  sound  man¬ 
agement  tips,  sell-on-sight  campaigns, 
promotional  aids.  Personalized  counsel 
on  YOUR  problems  at  no  additional 
cost,  tool  Write  today  for  FREE 
sample  of  the  Want  Ad  Service  that 
Makes  You  More  Money. 


PARISH  ft  PICKETT 
Tested  Want  Ad  Selling  Plans 
News  Tower,  Miami  86,  Fla. 


BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES 


HELP  WANTED— ADMINISTRATIVE 


COUNTANT  and  office  manager  for 
16.000  circulation  Pacific  Northwest 
daily.  Progressive  small  city — excel¬ 
lent  schools  and  recreational  oppor¬ 
tunities.  Give  complete  details  in¬ 
cluding  references  and  salary  re- 
quired.  Box  1661,  Editor  A  Publisher. 

HELP  WANTED— ADVERTISING 

ADVERTISING  SALESMAN:  Perma¬ 
nent  situation  for  experienced  man  by 
outstanding  s^-day  afternoon  daily  of 
12,000  circulation.  Give  full  particu¬ 
lars,  experience,  salary,  etc.  Daily  Ga- 
zette.  Sterling,  Ill. _ 

ARE  you  ready  to  step  into  classi¬ 
fied  manager’s  job  on  eastern  after¬ 
noon  lOM  daily,  department  now  con¬ 
sisting  of  four  girls.  This  is  a  “na¬ 
tural’^  classified  territory  offering  un¬ 
usual  opportunity.  Starting  salary  $75. 
plus  bonus.  Box  1640,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher _ 

CLASSIFIED  Manager  wanted  on 
eastern  Pennsylvania  daily  with  cir¬ 
culation  of  80,000.  Top  classified 
salesman  will  be  considered.  Must 
be  between  30-40  years  of  age.  Ag¬ 
gressive.  Give  qualifications  and  sal¬ 
ary  expected  in  first  letter.  Box  1589, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


LARGEST,  Best  equipped,  cominereial 
plant  in  Florida's  fastest  growing  city. 


?lant  in  Florida's  fastest  growing  city. 

5  years  and  never  idle.  Gross  over 
$100,000.  Repeat  business  makes  up 
the  bulk  of  our  work.  By  appoint¬ 
ment  only.  Box  1558,  Editor  ft  Pnb- 
Hsher. 

SELL  OR  LEASE:  Small  Western 
New  York  weekly- job  shop:  also  plant 
in  nearby  village  (optional).  Both  ex¬ 
clusive.  Fine  equipment,  excellent  pos¬ 
sibilities.  Real  opportunity  for  right 
party.  Low  overhead:  help  and  hous¬ 
ing  available.  Box  1686,  Editor  ft 
Puhlisher. 


CORRESPONDENTS  AND 
REPRESENTATIVES _ 

CALIFORNIA  resident  In  New  York 
seeking  West-Coast  assignments  for 
Eastern  trade  publications  or  firms. 
Experienced  book  sales  promotion,  ad¬ 
vertising,  direct  mail  eop^riter;  ex¬ 
cellent  manufacturing  background; 
young  woman,  B,  A.  Psychology.  In¬ 
terested  reporting  Northern  Califonla 
trade  news  or  serving  as  general  lo¬ 
cal  business  representative.  Box  1573, 
Editor  ft  Publisher. 


CAN  yon  use  the  services  of  an  ex¬ 
perienced  foreign  correspondent  t 
Leaving  soon  for  Europe,  offer  on  the 
spot  analysis  of  European  problems 
and  developments  for  interested  peri¬ 
odicals  and  newspapers.  References 
on  request.  Box  1639,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


CORRESPONDENTS  WANTED: 
Working  newspapermen  throughout 
country  to  supply  fact-detective  author 
with  pictures  and  outline  of  old  and 
current  murder  cases.  For  further  de¬ 
tails  write.  Box  1680.  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher  stating  rate  for  pictures  and 
synopsis. 


EUROPE,  UN,  ERP;  general  news, 
feature  assignments,  special  or  staff. 
4b1r  reporter,  fine  contacts.  J.  0. 
Donahue  Jr.,  184  rue  Legendre,  Paris 
17. 

SOUTH  AMERICAN  LEG  MAN 
Newsman,  freelancer,  25.  Leaving  in 
I  November.  Will  run  your  ^ntb  Am¬ 
erican  errands  on  roving,  part-time 
beats.  Features,  trade  and  farm  jour¬ 
nals.  Box  1543,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

WUMAN  eorrespoadent  representing 
Belgian  paper  wishes  additional  writ¬ 
ing,  research.  Magatine  experience. 
Two  years  OWI  overseas.  Master's  in 
political  science.  Perfect  French.  Box 
1544,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

WOMAN  FREE  LANCER — Copyedit¬ 
ing,  Writing,  Rewrite,  Staling,  Proof¬ 
reading,  French  to  English  Transla¬ 
tion.  I’m  competent,  reliable,  quick. 
Back  from  work  abroad ;  want  assign¬ 
ments.  References.  Box  1655,  Editor 
I  ft  Publisher. 


ties  we  have  to  offer,  communicate 
fully  to  D.  L.  Chapman,  Ledger  En¬ 
quirer  Newspapers,  Columbus,  Ga. 

LOCAL  DISPLAY  MANAGER  for 
M.E.S.  combination,  50,000  circula¬ 
tion,  prefer  man  trained  in  competi¬ 
tive  picture.  Box  1631,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  aggres¬ 
sive  young  advertising  salesman  who 
wants  to  grow  with  rapidly  develop¬ 
ing  evening  Sunday  daily.  Should  have 
at  least  one  year’s  selling  and  copy- 
writing  experience.  Journalism  grad, 
preferred  but  not  essential.  Excellent 
year  round  climate.  Write  or  wire  D. 
L.  McDermott,  The  Dalles  Chronicle, 
The  Dalles,  Oregon. _ 


NATIONAL  ADVERTTSING  MANA¬ 
GER  for  M.E.S.  combination,  50,000 
circulation,  prefer  man  trained  in 
competitive  picture.  Box  1682,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 

SPECIAL  PAGE  MEN,  business  re¬ 
view,  industrial,  etc.,  wanted  by  Keary 
on  the  Trentonian,  Trenton.  New  Jer¬ 
sey.  20%  commission  payable  6  months 
in  advance.  Plenty  of  good  leads.  Ex¬ 
perienced  men  only.  Don't  phone  or 
write.  Come. 


WANTED  ADVERTISING  SALES 
MANAGER 

To  sell  and  supervise  the  -Advertis¬ 
ing  Department  for  an  11-year-old 
semi-monthly  Beverage  Trade  News¬ 
paper. 

That  fully  covers  the  30  counties  in 
Western  Pennsylvania  selling  space  to 
the  better  night  clubs,  taverns,  and 
beer  distributors,  soft  drink  manufac¬ 
turers,  breweries,  distillers,  wineries 
and  those  catering  to  the  beverage  in¬ 
dustry. 

Must  have  at  least  5  years  experience 
in  the  above  field  and  over  30  years 
old. 

Work  centralized  in  the  Pittsburgh 
district.  Salary  and  commission  basis. 
Write  Post  Office  Box  1623.  Pitts- 
hiirgh.  Pa. _ _ 

WANTED.  Experienced  general  adver¬ 
tising  man.  Morning  newspaper.  South¬ 
ern  city :  circulation  over  fifty  thou¬ 
sand.  Highly  competitive  market.  Give 
full  details,  experience,  and  etc.  In 
first  letter.  Shreveport  Times.  P.  O. 
Box  1627.  Shreveport.  La. 

WELL  and  long  established  newspa¬ 
per  in  competitive  Southern  city  of 
around  150,000  has  permanent  posi¬ 
tion  for  a  good  copy-writer  and  idea 
man,  capable  of  heading  and  develop¬ 
ing  copy  department.  Will  pay  reason¬ 
able  starting  salary  with  increases 
based  on  accomplishments.  Good 
town — good  paper — excellent  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  be  permanently  and  happily 
located  with  well  regarded  organisa¬ 
tion.  Give  complete  information  re¬ 
garding  experience,  ability  and  salary 
requirements.  Address  Box  1652.  Edi- 
l  tor  ft  Publisher. 
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HELP  WANTEH-AOTIRTISIIIG 


WICHITA  MEEDS 
ONE  MORE  TOP  FLIOHT 
LOCAL  DISPLAY  MAN 
Community  growth  and  increases  in 
Eagle  linage  totals  necessitates  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  one  more  fully  experienced 
local  display  man  to  onr  production- 
proved  staff.  He  moat  be  able  to  make 
credible  layouts  and  furnish  a  fine 
sales  record  on  department  store  or 
similar  accounts.  Such  a  producer  cau 
find  a  permanent,  pleasant  connection, 
and  an  income  based  on  his  ability  to 
bring  in  business,  here.  Contact  Jack 
Speer,  Advertising  Director,  The 
Wichita  Eagle,  Wichita,  Kansas. 
(Might  be  wise  to  wire,  if  yon  are 
interested.) 


WICK  NEWSPAPERS,  owners  of  four 
dailies,  boy  small  dailies  for  ^oung 
men  capable  of  becoming  publishers 
and  part-owners.  Applicants  must  first 
prove  their  competence  and  faithful¬ 
ness  to  trust  by  building  advertising 
and  'irenlation  on  one  of  our  weeklies 
for  a  period  of  about  five  years.  Man¬ 
agership  of  one  of  our  weeklies  now 
open.  Write  Ray  E.  Koken,  Deneral 
Manager,  Daily  Times,  Niles,  Ohio, 
describing  education,  experience,  sal¬ 
ary  wanted,  etc.,  in  first  letter. 


HELP  WANTED— EDITORIAL 


(X)LLEOE  grsdusts,  single,  under  SO, 
with  car  and  newspaper  exporienes  for 
contact  work  and  feature  selling.  Box 
1024.  Editor  k  Publisher. 


EDITOR  -  REPORTER.  experienced 
conducting  active  community  weekly 
newspaper.  Location  Long  Island, 
Mew  York.  Oive  detailed  experience 
and  salary  requirements.  Box  1705, 
Editor  k  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  (X)PY  READERS  who 
can  take  responsibility,  by  enterpris¬ 
ing  midwestern  afternoon  paper.  Oive 
full  information  on  experience  and 
housing  requirements.  Box  1693,  Edi¬ 
tor  k  Publisher. 


EXPERIENCED  sports  editor — general 
news  reporter,  capabis  of  handling 
news  desk  if  occasion  arises.  Perma¬ 
nent.  Immediate  opening.  Evening 
Chronicle,  UhrichsTilla,  Ohio. 


OROWINO  TEXAS  daily,  7,500  cir¬ 
culation  needs  wire  editor,  two  adver¬ 
tising  salesmen.  Oive  experisnee,  sal¬ 
ary  desired,  housing  needs,  to  Bob 
Matherne.  Dally  Sun,  Baytown,  Texas. 


NEWS  ANNOUNCER  and  wire  editor 
for  Southern  radio  station.  No  pre¬ 
vious  radio  experience  necessary. 
Must  be  journalism  graduate  and  have 
a  fairly  good  voice,  also  a  good  news 
"sense".  Job  includes  some  local 
newsgathering,  but  mostly  newscast¬ 
ing,  announcing  and  editing  the  nows, 
local  and  national.  Write  fully,  send 
voice  transcription  If  possible.  Con- 
sider  G.I.  trainee.  KTRi.  Bastrop,  La. 


REAL  OPPORTUNITY  for  experi¬ 
enced  reporter.  Wide  awake  organisa¬ 
tion.  Ideal  place  to  live,  good  working 
conditions.  Timat-Maws,  Twin  Falls, 
Idaho. 


REPORTER,  recent  graduate  with 
some  experience.  Rockland  County 
Messenger,  Haverstraw,  New  York. 


WANTED:  By  California  newspaper, 
fast,  reliable  copyreader.  Apply  Box 
1659.  Editor  A  ^blisher. 


WANTED:  Important  upstate  New 
York  paper  has  opening  for  editorial 
writer  who  reasons  clearly  and  writes 
cogently.  This  is  opportunity  for 
some  one  on  the  upgrade  who  has 
talent  and  can  keep  it  under  control. 
Knowledge  of  Mew  York  State  polit¬ 
ical  and  other  development  desirable, 
but  not  essential  if  yon  are  a  student 
who  can  adapt  yourself  to  new  condi¬ 
tions.  Since  we  like  onr  people  to 
write  from  conviction  wo  prefer  some 
one  sympathetic  to  progressive  Repub¬ 
lican  principles  and  has  initiative  but 
can  work  on  a  team.  Write  in  confi¬ 
dence,  giving  full  details  as  to  back¬ 
ground,  qualifiestions,  aspirations  and 
salary  required.  Onr  staff  knows  of 
this  ad.  Box  1633,  Editor  k  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

HELP  WANTED— MECHANICAL 

SEVERAL  steady  situations  on  the 
night  side  open  in  16-maehine  Ohio 

Slant.  Operators,  floor  men  or  eom- 

ination.  Sickness  benefits,  accident, 
hoapitaiisation,  pension  snd  vacation. 
Union  Scale,  $2  31tf  per  hour.  All 
replies  treated  as  confidential.  Write 
Box  1617,  Editor  *  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED— MECHANICAL 


COMPOSING  ROOM 
FOREMAN  WANTED  4 

BY  EVENING  NEWSPAPER 

LOCATED  near  Chicago,  in  city  of 
about  85,000  —  cireniation  40,000 
daily.  Permanent  position  offered  to 
experienced,  practical  man,  well  quali¬ 
fied  to  control  modern  newspaper  pro¬ 
duction. 

Write  Box  1668,  Editor  k  Publisher. 


STEREOTYPER  wanted  by  newspa¬ 
per  in  New  England  city,  scale  over 
$70.00  weekly.  Management  will  as¬ 
sist  in  finding  living  quarters.  Apply 
by  letter,  giving  background.  Box 
1669,  Editor  k  Publisher. 


WA.NT  UNION  PRESSMAN  for  seven 
day  operation,  five  day  working  week. 
Apply  Leonard  V.  Finder,  or  William 
Loeb,  Union  Leader  Corporation,  Man¬ 
chester,  New  Hampshire. 


HELP  WANTED— MISCELLANEOUS 


WANTED 

Comic  continuity  writer  for  Western 
and  comics. 

Box  226 

1474  Broadway,  New  York,  N.  Y. 


LITERART  AGENCY  SERVICE 


NEWSPAPERMEN’S  AGENCY.  Arti¬ 
cles,  Books,  Fiction,  Plsys  marketed. 
Bertha  Klansner,  130  E.  40th  St.,  N.  Y. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
ADMINISTRATIVE 


ARE  YOU  THE  PUBUSHER  of 
small  daily  wishing  to  retire  when 
you  have  aggressive  man  trained  to 
carry  on  your  work!  If  so,  I  am  the 
man  and  willing  to  invest  savings  as 
proof  of  ability  and  sincerity.  Present 
job  Circulation  Manager  (13  years) 
outstanding  Mid-West  daily  85,000 
circulation,  very  satisfactory  but  wish 
to  realise  life  ambition  as  part  owner 
and  manager  small  dail^  in  5,000- 
20,000  town.  Gained  wide  valuable 
experience  in  21  years  on  same  paper 
in  general  promotion,  accounting,  cir¬ 
culation.  Rated  good  in  personnel  re¬ 
lations.  Familiar  job  printing,  office 
supplies.  Working  knowledge  off-set. 
41.  Family.  Best  references.  Box 
1702,  Editor  k  Publisher. 


BUSINESS  MANAGER.  Publisher's 
Assistant.  37.  18  years'  experience. 
Thoroughly  familiar  with  all  phases 
newspaper  vmA.  Good  record,  excel¬ 
lent  referedees.  Permanency  desired. 
Will  go  anywhere.  Available  immedi¬ 
ately.  Box  1670,  Editor  k  Publisher. 


(XIMPTROLLER,  now  employed,  seeks 
new  connection  in  paper  printing  or 
publishing  fields;  20  years  diversified 
experience.  Personable  and  aggres¬ 
sive,  age  46.  Available  upon  two  weeks 
notice.  Box  1695,  Editor  k  Publisher. 


COMPTROLLER 

ADMINISTRATIVE 

ASSISTANT 


Executive  background  in  accounting, 
taxes,  purchasing  and  credits.  Thor¬ 
ough  knowledge  of  all  departments 
of  newspaper  operation.  Expense  con¬ 
trol  a  specialty.  Available  October 
15th. 

Box  1674  Editor  &  Publisher 


EXPERIENCED 
NEWS  EXECUTIVE 

*  Can  Direct  Newsroom  And/Or  Ed¬ 
itorial  Page. 

*  Produces  Well- Edited,  Readable, 
Interesting  Newspaper. 

*  Active  Civic  worker. 

*  Non-Metropolitan  Daily  Specialty. 

*  Worked  in  Middlewest,  South  and 
California. 

*  Age  36. 

Now  Employed,  Desires  Change 
Box  1667,  Editor  k  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
ADMINISTRATIVE 


HONEST,  RELIABLE,  sober,  aggres¬ 
sive  newspaper  executive  in  small 
dailies  seeks  new  connection.  Experi¬ 
ence,  20  years.  Age  38,  Box  1688,  Edi¬ 
tor  Se  Publisher. 


PUBLISHERS'  ASSISTANT  [SITUATIONS  WANTED-EDIT 


SITUATIONS  WANTED^ 
CIRCULATION 


AAAl — Alert,  aggressive,  ambitions, 
circulation  and  sales  promotion  mana¬ 
ger.  Wide  and  varied  experience,  small 
daily  or  growing  magaxine.  New  Eng¬ 
land,  New  York  area  preferred.  Box 
1607,  Editor  k  Publisher. 


Public  relations  executive,  with  good 
newspaper  background  snd  proven 
ability,  desires  connection  with  pub¬ 
lisher  needing  someone  upon  whom  he 
can  depend.  Can  offer  splendid  record 
and  references  from  men  you  know. 
Desire  to  return  to  newspaper  field 
and  utilise  public  relations  experience 
in  this  field.  Excellent  editorial  writer, 
talented  paragrapher  and  knows  news. 
Box  1677,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Seeks  new  location — 

GLEN  MORRISON 

general  manager  two  newspapers, 
Ohio  cities  fifty  and  thirty  thousand, 
with  excellent  record  of  accomplish¬ 
ments  in  both.  Smaller  city  no  com¬ 
petition — other  against  ME  k  S  com¬ 
bination.  25  years  newspapering,  cir¬ 
culation  manager,  advertising  manager 
and  general  manager.  Handled  labor 
negotiations  both  newspapers  satisfact¬ 
orily.  Readily  engage  civic  affairs, 
good  health,  family  man.  with  high 
grade  rsfer-wces.  Write  Glen  Morri¬ 
son,  1120  MVple  Ave.,  Zanesville,  Ohio. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED^ 
ADVERTISING 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER,  rounded 
experience,  first  and  second  newspa¬ 
pers,  different  markets,  good  back¬ 
ground,  good  record,  ^ood  references, 
interested  in  advertising  or  retail 
managership,  large  or  small  city,  mid¬ 
dle  west.  Box  1696,  Editor  k  -Pub¬ 
lisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER— Experi¬ 
enced  in  Bureau  of  Advertising  tech¬ 
niques.  Not  high  pressure,  but  wears 
well.  Age  37.  Box  1689,  Editor  k 
Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER-Salesmaa 
over  25  years’  experience  in  copy  writ¬ 
ing  and  layouts.  Sober,  relianle.  Me 
preference  as  to  locality.  Box  1623, 
Editor  k  Publisher. 


JOURNALISM  graduate,  age  24,  ex¬ 
perienced  in  classified,  desires  change 
to  newspaper  display,  manufacturer 
or  department  store.  Box  1657,  Editor 
k  Publisher. 


NATIONAL  ADVBRnSING  8ALU 
REPRESKNTATTVE.  Expansive 
knowledge  of  New  York  City  news- 

r taper  market.  Forceful  food,  drug, 
iquor  snd  cosmetic  presentations. 
Midwesterner,  41,  15  years  advertis¬ 
ing,  sales  and  marketing.  Knows 
agencies  and  advertisers  New  York 
City,  Philadelphia,  Chicago,  Minneapo¬ 
lis,  St.  Louis.  Milwankee.  Box  1634, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


PUBLISHERS  ADVERTISING 
REPRESENTATIVE  AVAILABLE 
to  cover  Southern  Territory  out  of  Mi¬ 
ami.  Experienced  oapable  solicitor  de¬ 
sires  to  represent  either  consumer, 
trade  magaiines  or  Metropolitan  news¬ 
papers.  Box  1662.  Editor  k  Publisher. 


WRITER — Young  man — broad,  suc¬ 
cessful  background  that  can  best  be 
used  in  responsible  capacity  in  execu¬ 
tion  of  effective  advertising  or  public 
relations  programs.  Box  1666,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANim- 
aRCULATION 


OIROULATION  MANAGER,  city  or 
country  circniator  available.  22  years* 
experience,  age  42.  married,  a  hard 
worker.  Know  eirenlation  thoroughly, 
little  merchant  plan,  excellent  reoord 
for  increased  efrcnlation  revenue  on 
dailies  from  10.000  to  150,000.  Six 
price  raises.  Prefer  West.  Excellent 
references.  Consider  all  offera.  Replies 
strictly  confidential.  Write  or  wire 
Box  1.528  Editor  k  Publisher 
CIRCULA'nON  MANAGER,  capable, 
ambitions,  age  84,  married  Knowledge 
all  phases — ABC,  Mail,  Little  Mer¬ 
chant,  etc.  Enviable  circulation  re¬ 
cord.  Employed.  Desire  paper  over 
25.000.  Available  30  days.  Box  1644, 
Editor  k  Publisher. 


AAl — Experienced  reporter,  deskman 
wants  job  on  daily  in  city  10,000  or 
over.  East  or  Midwest  preferred.  3)4 
years’  experience.  Can  handle  court¬ 
house  beat,  general  assignment  or 
desk,  30,  married,  one  youngster.  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri  journalism  grad¬ 
uate.  Available  now.  VVrite  Box  1681, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


A-1  U.P.  staffer,  24,  single,  5  years' 
experience,  seeks  return  to  large  or 
medinm-sised  daily.  Statehouse,  re¬ 
write,  radio,  sports.  Highest  recom¬ 
mendations.  Box  1612,  Editor  k  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


A  BARGAIN — Reporter  after  20 
months'  experience  on  good  small-city 
daily,  covering  county  beat,  crime, 
politics,  elections,  et  cetera,  seeks 
greener  grass.  Is  Missouri  journalism 
graduate,  snd  a  Navy  veteran,  who 
will  go  anywhere,  even  Brooklyn.  Sal¬ 
ary  secondary.  Satisfaction  guaran¬ 
teed.  or  your  job  cheerfully  refunded. 
Must  give  two-weeks  notice.  Box 
1687.  Editor  k  Publisher. 


able  rewriteman,  fast  at  desk,  enter¬ 
prising  reporter.  3  Tor*'  experience 
with  wire  service.  Top  recommenda¬ 
tions.  Prefer  metropolitan  «i^  ea 
Eastern  Seaboard.  Box  1539,  Editor 
k  Publisher. 


ABLE  COPYREADER.  NEWS.  FEA¬ 
TURE  Writer,  40,  bachelor;  college 
trained:  edited  good  weeklies,  year  on 
daily.  Box  1507,  Editor  k  Publisher. 


A  (COMPETENT,  experienced,  yoang, 
single  newsman  seeks  writing  Job. 
Wire  editor  on  medium  daily  at  pres¬ 
ent.  Box  1504,  Editor  k  Publisher. 


ALERT,  ambitious,  capable  newsman; 
26,  single,  college,  references:  some 
daily  experience.  Have  car.  Box  1691, 
Editor  k  Publisher. 


ALERT  REPORTER,  with  know  how 
to  dig  behind  the  news.  Seeks  paper 
with  advancement  opportnnity.  Five 
Years  on  general  news,  polities,  peliee. 
Now  employed  afternoon  daily.  Oel- 
lege  grad.,  28.  Box  1583,  Editor  k 
Publisher.  _ 


ALERT  Missouri  University  Journal¬ 
ism  gradnate  seeks  desk -reporting  job 
on  daily.  Experienced  at  eopyrsading, 
makenp,  reporting,  photography,  free 
lancing.  Veteran,  single,  26.  Bex 
1614,  Editor  k  Publisher. _ 


AMBITIOUS  journalism  gradnate,  23, 
veteran,  seeks  start  daily  or  weekly. 
Specialise  sports,  features,  rewrite. 


ence.  Will  travel.  References.  Box 
1656.  Editor  k  Publisher.  _ 


ATTENTION  EDITORS 
Does  your  staff  need  an  imaginative, 
yet  accurate,  newspaper  woman!  1 
now  do  features  and  general  asign- 
ments  for  daily  with  200.000  circula¬ 
tion.  Four  years  metropolitan  experi¬ 
ence.  Best  references.  Box  1707,  Edi¬ 
tor  k  Publisher.  _ 


ATTENTION  EDITORS 

Top  city  room  executive  on  leading 
daily  wants  new  opportunity  as: 

Managing  Editor 
News  Editor 
or 

City  Editor 

with  substantial,  progressive  paper 
seeking  alert,  conservative  and  tho¬ 
rough  news  direction.  Offers  benefit 
successful  20-year  record  backed  by 
unquestionable  references.  Middle  40e, 
married.  Will  arrange  conference  after 
introductory  letters.  Available  after 
due  notice.  Box  1671,  Editor  k  Pub¬ 
lisher _ _ _ 

COPYREADER.  telegraph  editor,  25 
years’  experience,  punchy  heads,  fast, 
accurate.  "Top  references.  46.  Family. 

Box  1682,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

COPYREADER.  year’s  experience, 
journalism  graduate  wants  desk  job. 
South  West  or  far  West.  Box  1699, 
Editor  k  Publisher. 
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editor  of  State’i  Urgest  JOURNALISM  fr«d.,  23,  M«ki  i>o«t 
®„p»per,  27,  college  graduate,  with  amall  city  publication.  Soma 

•'.-..r.nr.'s'.;.'  s;  siK.-xsir,  r.;  ■; 

g£‘^‘VV^E^,r‘'^'p"‘^:  ■»«.  »'■•>  «  -.bu-b^. - 

lis>«^ _ 

oJLLKGE  graduate,  English  Major, 

•inlt  position  writing  for  trade  jour- 
,iJ  or  house  publication.  Knowledge 
•ukeup,  layout.  Free  to  travel. 

Rgbert  A.  Biirkley,  147-41  Elm  Ave., 

Wuhing.  N.  Y. _ _ 


COPTREADER-reporter,  experienced 
rti^l  trade  paper  newsman;  alert,  de- 
ptidsble.  Box  1570,  Editor  A  Pub- 

_ 

COfY  READER — Seeking  permanent 
tifth.  Rapid  and  accurate.  Box  1573, 
Milor  A  Pnblleher. _ 

^  REPORTER,  email  city  daily, 
}oimalism  school  graduate.  Vet.  Sid 
Win.  40  W.  Long  St.,  Columbus.  O. 

tiSTERN  editors:  young  telegraph 
editor  seeks  copy  desk  poet  in  your 
uos.  Top  references.  College  gradn- 
lU,  SOa.  Box  1575,  Editor  A  Pub- 

liilier _ 

PBITOR,  .MANAGING  EDITOR — Met- 
ropditan,  small  daily  experience.  Gets 
fstU,  notes  trends,  interprets.  High- 
4t  references.  Box  1690,  Editor  A 
PoWisher _ 


IDITOR,  37,  now  employed,  seeks 
iBill  daily  or  charge  of  wire  or  city 
dnk  on  larger  paper.  Anywhere  but 
SMth.  Box  1700,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


{DITOR,  expert  newspaper-magasine 
Bin  circulation  (background:  associ- 
IM  editor,  war  correspondent,  chief 
(eraifn  correspondent  national  news 
(ittsre  magssine,  top  by-line  writer; 
iitieles,  stories  in  Post,  Oollier’e,  Am- 
nicsa,  Esquire,  etc.),  seeking  appro- 
priite  newspaper  or  magssine  editor- 
Ul  pest.  Box  1540,  Editor  A  Pub- 
liiker. 


IDITOR — Skillful  rewrite  specialist, 
copjrtsder,  10  years’  experience  arti- 
eIn,  books,  news  magasine.  Veteran, 
Till  graduate,  single,  33.  Salary  ee«- 
.  Box  1500,  Editor  A  Publisher, 


EDITOR  now  handling  publicity  and 
piMiiblng  newspaper  for  national  or- 
liiiuiion  in  Washington  seeks  trade 
piper  yiot.  New  York  City  only.  Box 
ISOS.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EDITOR  Western  paper  wants  to  go 
Siilk.  Will  accept  place  as  copy- 
rndcr  or  reporter.  Box  1512,  Editor 
1  Piblisher. 


EMTOR  KEPORTER:  Experienced  all 
pUiei  magasine  editing,  master’a  de- 
pee,  teacher’s  certificate,  wide  vo- 
(itirail  experience,  age  30.  Desire 
uieeiste  or  managing  editorship  of 
uiiiine.  or  editorial  or  reportorial 
jib  on  newspaper  in  New  York  City 
UM.  Box  1673.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


EUROPEAN  NEWSMAN 
IS,  ten  years  in  United  States. 
Writer,  (Psychological  Warfare-OSS), 
Rneirch  Analyst  (Strategic  Bombing 
^ey).  Press  Control  Officer  (Mili¬ 
ary  Qovernment) .  etc. 

SEEKS 

hicricsn  experience,  50-Dollar-s-week 
brliiner’s  job  in  newspaper,  magazine, 
« lewi-service. 

Keen  News  Sense 
(jlear  Copy 

liaiiistrative  talent  and  experience. 
_ 1678,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


UPERIENCED  young  editor  large 
priie  winning  weekly  wants  job  wire 
riitir  imsll  daily,  copy  reader  med- 
xa  tiled  daily,  college  graduate.  Box 
IM,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


m  GRAD.,  veteran,  24.  editor-  nXr  ‘ 

“w  college  paper,  seeking  opportnn-  - ^ - 

experience  Eastern  paper.  VET,  26.  college  back 
aUHil  writer,  also  draws  well.  Sal-  to  learn  newspaper  woi 
H,.'«condsry.  Box  1658,  Editor  A  No  culde  sac  positioi 

1520,  Editor  A  Publisl 
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MANAGING  EDITOR 
Former  managing  editor  outstanding 
small-city  daily  looking  for  editorship 
in  20,000-50,000  field.  Now  earning 
$7,500  in  responsible  post  with  metro¬ 
politan  daily,  but  less  interested  in 
improving  income  than  in  chance  to 
get  back  to  organization  and  direction 
of  news  staff.  Age  42;  good  health, 
good  habits  and  a  background  that 
should  appeal  to  any  publisher  look¬ 
ing  for  reliability,  a  sense  of  purpose 
and  willingness  to  work  harmoniously 
with  those  above  and  below.  Box  1616, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 
TOUNG  MAN  (31)  desires  position  as 
editor-manager  of  semi-weekly  or 
daily  newspaper.  Fifteen  years’  experi¬ 
ence  in  all  phases  and  departments  of 
newspaper  publication  and  commercial 
job  printing.  Now  editing  16-20  page 
weekly  and  supervising  Job  shop  in 
business  grossing  more  than  $50,000. 
Desire  opportunity  to  eventually  boy 
into  good  semi-weekly  or  daily.  Mar¬ 
ried,  two  children.  All  replies  an¬ 
swered.  Box  1611,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


NEWSPAPER  WOMAN 
Vow  women’s  editor  of  leading  New 
England  Sunday  paper  woman’s  sec¬ 
tion  in  full  charge  of  correspondence, 
copy,  layont,  make  up.  Experience  in 
pnblic  relations,  advertising,  radio. 
Young,  aggressive,  capable.  Highest 
references.  Box  1635,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


REPORTER  ON  CITY  STAFF  OF 
medium  -  circulation  daily,  college- 
trained.  with  2  yearn  daily  and  weekly 
experience,  seeks  reporter’s  spot  on 
daily  of  .50,000  or  over.  Box  1692, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


REPORTER,  5  years  on  newspapers. 
Radio.  Young,  single,  college.  Will 
travel.  Box  1704.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


REPORTER,  young,  18  months  gen¬ 
eral  experience  medium-sized  daily. 
College  graduate  trained  in  all  edi¬ 
torial  phases.  Box  1665,  Editor  A 
Piihlisher. 


REPORTER,  experienced,  excellent 
recommendations.  Wants  good  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Single,  24.  degree,  veteran. 
Will  travel.  Box  1685,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


REPORTER — age  33,  eollsga  grad, 
B.A. ;  •xparisneed.  Seeks  oppertuni^ 
with  growing  newapapar.  Box  1497, 
Editor  A  PublMior. 


REPORTER.  35.  single,  veUran,  MA 
Columbia,  4  years  varied  exparleaee, 
author  two  published  biograpales,  de¬ 
sires  position  ent-of-New  York.  Box 
1574,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


REPORTER,  35,  veteran,  B.A.  dsgreo. 
IVi  years’  experience.  •  menths  police 
best,  9  months  general  news  eoverage. 
Go  anywhere.  Box  1519,  Editor  A 
Pnhiisher. 


SPORTS  writing  post  sought  by  young 
reporter  with  2  years’  experience  plus 
solid  college  background.  Box  1664, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


TOP  EDITOR  AVAILABLE 
Experienced  managing  editor  seeks  po- 
sijion  which  will  use  extensive  back¬ 
ground  gained  in  successful  editing 
of  large  and  small  papers.  Was  four 
years  managing  editor  of  newspaper 
of  200,000  circulation,  two  years  of 
newspaper  with  25,000  readers.  Was 
nine  years  with  the  Christian  Science 
Monitor.  Winner  of  AP  award  for  re¬ 
porting;  is  crack  editorial  writer. 
Knows  every  phase  of  newspspering 
on  news  and  editorial  side.  Can  prove 
all  assertions  through  references  or 
performance.  Available  because  paper 
sold.  Box  1709.  Editor  A  Publisher. 


VETERAN.  27,  recently  returned  Eu¬ 
rope,  single,  free  to  travel,  European 
and  United  States  college  education, 
writing,  editing  and  news  agency  ex¬ 
perience.  Fluent  French  and  German 
translating.  Box  1679,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher^ _ 

VET.  26,  college  background,  desires 
to  learn  newspaper  work  from  scrsteb 
No  culde  sac  position  wanted.  Box 
1520,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


WOMAN’S  PAGE  SOCIETY 
Journalism  graduate,  21,  college  paper 
experience,  ambitious,  hard  working, 
desires  job  in  Mid-Atlantic  State.  Sal¬ 
ary  second  to  opportunity.  Box  1701, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


WEEKLY  EDI’TOR,  rsporter-photag- 
rapher,  2$,  available  October  1,  wants 
fab  with  small  daily  or  strong  weekly 
in  New  York-New  England  area,  ep- 
portnnity  to  buy-in.  Oar,  camera,  ref¬ 
erences.  Box  1563,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


WRITER,  girl,  27,  wants  permanent 
job  Pacific  Northwest.  Experience 
trade  paper  editing,  wire  service,  air¬ 
line  public  relations,  assignments  na¬ 
tional  women’s  magazine.  Journalism 
degree.  Box  1706,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


YOUNG  MAN,  single,  willing  to  travel, 
wants  to  break  in  Southwest  as  re¬ 
porter  on  paper  10  to  23,000.  North¬ 
western  University.  D.  E.  Taylor, 
5653  N.  Kenmore,  Chicago  40,  Ill. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
MISCEUANEOUS 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
PHOTOGRAPHERS 


PHOTOGRAPHER,  with  expsrlsnea  as 
reporter,  newsreel  cameraman,  desk 
man,  radio  newscaster.  Married,  vat., 
31.  Currently  employed,  but  want 
spot  with  more  progressive  paper, 
radio  or  video  station  demanding  and 
appreciating  first-class  work.  Newspa¬ 
per  photography  is  strongest  point. 
Box  1504,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
PHOTOGRAPHERS 


W  A  N  T  E  D  I 

. AN  OPENING  FOR  .... 

WRITER-PHOTOGRAPHER 

.  Native  New  Yorker  with  15 
years’  experience  in  features  and  pho¬ 
tos,  black  and  white  and  color,  freo- 
lanca  and  assignment,  to  national 
magazines,  personality  sketches  and 
photography  to  Coronet,  and  syndicat¬ 
ing  to  newspaper  rotoa,  seeks  post 
with  progressive  publication  where 
writing  and  photography  can  be  mu¬ 
tually  profitable.  Extensively  traveled, 
top-notch  in  all  phases  of  photography 
in  shooting  to  finished  prints,  picture 
editing,  captions,  and  flexible  In  writ¬ 
ing  news,  features,  publicity,  and  pub¬ 
lic  relations.  Age  37,  college  grad., 
excellent  editor  references.  Details, 
samples  and  snap  furnished.  Available 
immediately  and  free  to  go  anywhere. 
WIRE  OR  WRITE  .  .  .  WILL 
DOWNER.  Box  220,  Tiffin,  Ohio. 


WOMAN  free  lance  photographer,  ex- 
rditor  of  small  community  weekly 
with  Master’s  degree  in  Journalism 
wants  photographic  or  reporting  job 
anywhere.  Box  1660,  Editor  A  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


SITUATIONS  WANTED— 
PURLIC  RELATIONS 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS  and  publicity 
expert,  12  years  newspaper  experience, 
plan  campaigns,  write  booklets  and  ro- 
lesses,  good  contact  man.  Seeks  con¬ 
nection  in  New  York  City.  Box  1646, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED  DISPLAY 


LIQUIDATION  SALE 

all  of  the  Machinery  &  Equipment  of 

THE  SEAHLE  STAR 

1309  SEVENTH  ST..  SEAHLE,  WASH. 
Beginning  September  27,  1948 


INTERTYPE  DEPT. 


I — Model  G  4/4,  with  quadder  and 
Mohr  saw 

1—  Model  G  4/2.  with  quadder  and 
Mohr  taw 

2—  Modal  eSM  3/3 
10— Modal  C3 

33  Extra  Maqaiinat 
107  Fonts  of  Matt 
Sorts,  Raekt,  Chairs,  Cabinets, 
Spare  Rots,  Motors,  Tools,  etc. 

LUDLOW  DEPT. 

1 —  Ludlow  Typacaster 

2 —  Cabinets 

38  Fonts  of  Matt 

MONOTYPE  DEPT. 

I — Giant  Caster 

I — Material  Caster 

I — ^Typa  Caster 

31  Moulds 

147  Fonts  of  Matt 

33  Lead,  Rula,  Bordar  Matt 

Cablnats,  Tools,  ate. 

40  tons  Combination  Matal 

OFFICE  EQUIPMENT 

Typowritors,  Calculators,  Filtt, 
Datkt,  Tablot,  Chairs,  ate. 


PRESSROOM 


2 —  GOSS  Oetupla  Frattat,  floor 
food,  with  color  attachments, 
and  doubit  foldars 

Ink  Tank  with  Pump 

STEREOTYPE  DEPT. 

Goss  Dry  Mat  Rollar 
Sta-Hi  Mat  Formar 
•  ton  Motal  Furnaco,  with  2  oil 
burnart 

Wood  Junior  Autoplato 
Wood  Autoshavar 
Hoa  Curvqd  Routar 
btra  sat  of  Hand  Starao 
Complata  sat  of  Flat  Starao 
Mat  Shaart,  Tools,  ote. 

13  font  Storoo  Motal 

COMPOSING  ROOM 

3- Hammond  Glidar  Saws 
Routa  Rotary  Mitarar 
Vandarcook  Proof  Pratt  Modal 

325A 

10 — Staal  Adman  Typa  Cablnats 
Staal  Maka-up  Tablat,  Assortad 
Gallayt,  Cablnats,  Foundry  Dis¬ 
play  Typa,  and  Mitcallanaout 
Equipmant 


(All  mieefrieal  equipment  for  60  eyele,  alternafinq  eurrentl 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES.  INC. 

500  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  18  Phone:  BRyant  9-1132 

I A  representative  will  be  on  the  premises  In  Seattle 
commencing  September  25,  and  until  everything  Is  soldi 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


By  Robert  U.  Brown 


THE  SURVEY  of  press  support 

for  Presidential  candidates  ap* 
pearing  on  another  page  of  this 
issue  is  admittedly  incomplete 
and  only  preliminary  to  a  final 
and  more  complete  tabulation 
which  will  be  made  just  before 
the  election  in  November. 

But  on  the  basis  of  past  ex¬ 
perience  with  these  pods  for  the 
last  12  years,  it  is  our  prediction 
that  the  percentage  figures 
showing  number  of  newspapers 
and  circulation  support  for  the 
candidates  will  vary  only  slight¬ 
ly  between  this  survey  and  the 
more  complete  one  to  follow. 

In  August,  1944,  E  &  P  found 
57.9%  of  the  dailies,  with  63.7% 
of  the  total  circulations  polled, 
were  behind  Dewey.  Roosevelt 
was  backed  by  20.6%  of  the 
newspapers  with  13.9%  of  the 
circulations.  Those  newspapers 
listed  as  independent,  or  which 
had  not  announced  for  a  candi¬ 
date,  comprised  21.5%  of  the  to¬ 
tal  with  22.4%  of  the  circula¬ 
tions. 

By  the  end  of  October,  1944, 
Roosevelt  had  increased  his 
newspaper  support  to  22%  of 
the  dailies  with  17.7%  of  the  cir¬ 
culations.  Dewey’s  support  had 
increased  to  60.1%  of  the  dailies 
with  68.5%  of  the  circulations. 
The  independents  had  declined 
to  17.9%  of  the  papers  with 
13.8%  of  the  circulations. 

In  this  preliminary  poll  Dewey 
is  doing  a  little  better  than  he 
did  at  election  time  in  1944.  He 
now  has  68.68%  of  the  dailies 
with  70.4%  of  the  circulation 
supporting  him.  Some  of  that 
increase  may  be  attributable  di¬ 
rectly  to  the  split  in  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  ranks  which  has  thrown 
a  few  Southern  papers  into  the 
Dewey  column  because  they 
don’t  like  either  Truman  or 
Thurmond. 

•  •  • 

TRUMAN,  in  contrast  to  Roose¬ 
velt’s  last  campaign,  is  not  do¬ 
ing  so  well  as  the  result  of  the 
party  split.  He  only  has  16.16% 
of  the  papers  with  13.99%  of 
the  circulations  compared  to 
FDR’s  22%  and  17.7%.  Truman 
would  be  close  to  the  Roosevelt 
figure,  however,  if  Thurmond 
and  Wallace  were  not  in  the  race 
and  assuming  newspapers  sup¬ 
porting  the  latter  two  went  over 
to  Truman.  That  would  give 
him  20.31%  of  the  dailies  with 
15.76%  of  the  circulations. 

’Truman’s  difficulties  in  the 
South  are  reflected  in  this  poll. 
Although  there  probably  will  be 
some  newspapers  backing  him 
in  Louisiana,  Mississippi  and 
South  Carolina,  there  is  no  in¬ 
dication  of  such  in  this  prelimi¬ 
nary  tabulation.  At  the  same 
time,  12  newspapers  in  those 
states  are  supporting  ’Thurmond, 
adding  to  his  27  newspaper  to¬ 
tal  throughout  the  South. 

Although  many  newspapers 
have  switched  from  support  of 
one  party’s  candidate  to  the  oth¬ 
er’s  and  then  perhaps  back 
again  over  the  past  15  years,  it 
is  too  difficult  a  research  task 
to  say  how  many  at  this  time.  In 
spite  of  this,  however,  newspa¬ 


per  support  for  the  Republican 
candidates  has  varied  only 
slightly  since  1932.  The  decline 
in  the  Democratic  percentages 
is  reflected  in  the  increased 
number  of  “independents.”  In 
1932,  1936,  1940,  1944  and  1948 
the  Republican  campaigners 
have  been  Hoover,  Landon,  WiL- 
kie,  Dewey  and  Dewey.  The 
Democrats  had  Roosevelt  four 
times  and  now  Truman,  et  al. 

Here  is  how  the  newspapers 
have  stacked  up  percentagewise 
(excluding  circulations)  in  the 
last  five  campaigns  ( lumping 
Truman,  Thurmond  and  Wal¬ 
lace  in  1948): 


Rep. 

Dem. 

1932  . 

. 55.5% 

38.7% 

1936  . 

. 60.4% 

34.5% 

1940  . 

.  66.3% 

20.1% 

1944  . 

.  60.1% 

22.0% 

1948  . 

.  68.6% 

20.3  7o 

AFTER  EVERY  Presidential 

election  since  1932,  newspa¬ 
pers  have  been  the  target  of 
criticism.  It  has  been  claimed 
the  newspapers  have  lost  their 
“influence”  because  a  majority 
of  them  supported  candidates 
who  lost.  The  same  charge  will 
be  leveled  this  year  if  the  Re¬ 
publicans  lose  again. 

’There  might  be  some  basis  for 
this  accusation  if  newspapers 
were  the  only  medium  of  infor¬ 
mation  for  the  voters  and  if  their 
front  pages  were  used  exclusive¬ 
ly  to  plug  the  candidate  of  their 
choice.  But  that  has  not  been 
the  case. 

The  vast  majority  of  newspa¬ 
pers  have  played  their  news 
columns  fair  and  square  during 
the  campaigns  and  in  the  last 
16  years  the  incumbent  running 
for  oflice  again  has  been  on  the 
front  page  almost  every  day  be¬ 
cause  of  the  nature  of  his  title. 
The  opposition  candidate  has 
had  to  make  his  own  news  to 
get  there.  Radio  has  played  a 
tremendous  role  in  bringing  the 
candidates  to  the  public,  and 
there  is  no  disputing  the  fact 
that  until  this  year  the  Demo¬ 
crats  have  had  a  spellbinder  at 
the  microphone  during  the  Pres¬ 
idential  races.  All  of  these  fac¬ 
tors  have  had  a  bearing  in  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  simple  truth  that 
newspapers  are  not  vote-getting 
machines,  do  not  have  patron¬ 
age  or  ward  heelers,  and  do  not 
have  campaign  funds. 

If  the  Republicans  should  win 
the  coming  election — and  judg¬ 
ing  by  all  the  prognostications 
they  will — the  newspapers  of 
this  country  could  very  well 
beat  their  breasts  with  pride 
and  claim  credit  for  the  victory 
because  of  their  heavy  support 
of  Dewey.  ’They  could  say  this  is 
the  accumulative  result  of  16 
years’  campaigning  just  as  was 
the  election  of  a  Republican 
Congress  in  ’46. 

Well,  we  don’t  think  anyone 
will  claim  all  that.  But  a  Re¬ 
publican  victory  this  fall  will  be 
as  much  proof  that  the  “influ¬ 
ence”  of  the  press  is  not  dead  as 
the  Democratic  victories  of  the 
past  were  proof  that  it  is. 


E&P  CALENDAR 

Sept.  12-18  —  Newspaper 
Association  Managers,  Inc., 
National  Convention,  Oxford 
Hotel,  Denver,  Colo. 

Sept.  19-20  —  Mid  -  West 
Newspaper  Advertising  Exec¬ 
utives  Assn.,  fall  meeting.  Ho¬ 
tel  President,  Kansas  City, 
Missouri. 

Sept.  19-21 — Interstate  Cir¬ 
culation  Managers  Assn.,  an¬ 
nual  convention.  Hotel  Lyco¬ 
ming,  Williamsport,  Pa. 

Sept.  20-24' — Premium  and 
Advertising  Specialties  Ex¬ 
position,  Hotel  Pennsylvania, 
New  York  City. 

Sept.  26-28  —  Institute  of 
Newspaper  Controllers  and 
Finance  Officers,  first  annual 
meeting.  Hotel  Stevens,  Chi¬ 
cago. 

Sept.  26-28 — Central  States 
Circulation  Managers  Assn., 
fall  convention,  Savery  Ho¬ 
tel,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

Sept.  26-28 — New  England 
Associated  Press  Managing 
Editors,  annual  fall  meeting. 
Hotel  Wentworth-by-the-Sea, 
Portsmouth,  N.  H. 

Sept.  27-29 — Southern  Cir¬ 
culation  Managers  Assn.,  an- 
ual  Fall  meeting,  Shreveport, 
Louisiana. _ 

Reporter  Tells  Cops 
And  Loses  a  Beat 

Harrisburg,  Pa.  —  Newspaper 
cooperation  with  Pennsylvania 
State  Police  on  a  gambling-pal¬ 
ace  yarn  all  tied  up  and  ready 
to  go  resulted  in  a  tipofi  to  the 
operators  and  the  whole  deal 
misfired. 

Dane  Wert,  police  reporter  for 
the  Harrisburg  Patriot,  devel¬ 
oped  a  complete  story  on  the 
operations  of  an  alleged  gam¬ 
bling  establishment  a  few  days 
after  the  place  opened. 

When  State  Police  heard  of 
the  story  they  asked  the  Patriot 
to  sit  on  it  until  they  could  make 
their  own  investigation  and 
raid  the  joint.  Wert  turned  his 
evidence  over  to  the  cops  and 
accompanied  them  in  further 
probing.  He  also  was  to  be  in 
on  the  raid.  When  R-hour  ar¬ 
rived,  however,  the  place  was 
vacant. 

Police  have  intimated  an  in¬ 
vestigation  into  the  source  of 
the  leak,  and  the  Patriot  has 
hinted  that  a  probe  of  its  own 
is  under  way  on  the  tipoff. 

■ 

5c  a  Copy  in  Clean 

Clean,  N.  Y.  —  The  Clean 
Times-Herald  boosted  its  price 
from  four  to  five  cents  a  copy 
this  week.  It  cited  increases  in 
cost  of  newsprint  and  “needs  of 
employes  for  more  pay.” 


'Double-O'  Finn 
Marks  50  Years 
on  Ottawa*  Dcril^ 

By  T.  H-  Turner 

Cttawa,  Cnt.  —  T.  D'Arcj 

Finn,  executive  editor  of  ^ 
Ottawa  Citizen,  has  compleu^ 
half  a  century  of  service  to  hii 
paper  and  community.  And  hij 
“Cnee  ever  Lightly”  coluna 
which  has  appeared  on  the  edi¬ 
torial  page  for 
many  years, 
one  of  the  most 
widely  read  col- 
lections  of  quips  ■ 
in  the  Canadian  R 
daily  field. 

It  was  at  the 
that 

Finn  secured  his 
position 
with  the  news- 
paper.  He  was  ^ 
a  “copy-holder” 
then.  Cne  day 
he  was  passing 
the  editors  office,  when  the  boe 
called  him  in.  “You  know  aboa; 
sport,”  said  the  chief.  ‘"How 
would  you  like  to  be  in  thj 
sports  department?” 

’That  was  Finn’s  steppini- 
stone  to  the  editorial  offices.  He 
successively  held  the  position) 
of  sports  editor,  night  editor 
city  editor,  managing  editor  and 
then  executive  editor. 

Finn’s  50  years  in  the  news¬ 
paper  business  are  full  of  warn 
and  exciting  memories  for  him 
He  likes  to  reminisce  about  the 
Citizen’s  spectacular  coverage  oi 
the  ’Titanic  disaster,  when  the 
want  ads  were  crowded  off  the 
front  page  in  a  precedent-shat 
tering  move. 

Besides  an  outstanding  career 
on  the  Citizen,  Finn  has  some 
other  triumphs  to  his  credit.  He 
made  the  first  sports  broadcast 
in  Ottawa  from  the  Auditorium 
in  the  1920’s. 

There  have  been  great  changes 
in  the  newspaper  in  the  last 
half  century.  According  to  Finn 
the  greatest  is  the  immense  for 
eign  coverage  now  offered  news¬ 
papers. 

“I  can  remember  when  the 
whole  Associated  Press  cover 
age  was  a  dozen  hand-written 
sheets  a  night  and  the  old  Eas- 
son  wire  was  equally  slim.” 

The  Easson  wire  was  the  Ca¬ 
nadian  coverage  which  finally 
blossomed  into  the  newsgatbe: 
ing  coperative  that  is  now  the 
Canadian  Press. 

“The  formation  of  the  Cana¬ 
dian  Press  was  the  greatest  for 
ward  step  ever  taken  in  Cana 
dian  journalism,”  said  Finn. 


But,  when  newspaper  readers  send  In  ' 
uueries,  there  can  be  no  trueeswork.  The  v 
iMt  Haskin  Information  Service,  Washinirton. 

//  D.  C..  has  been  Ions  famed  for  accuracy.  Snap  into  ««* 
f  questions  as  these — yourself. 

"Are  mountainous  areas  always  free  from  hay  fever. 
--Have  most  people  seen  television?’’;  “At  what  season  * 
the  year  should  pine  trees  be  trimmed?"’.  "Do  Jurun 
have  teeth?’’;  “What  were  the  13  original  Colonies. 

Th*  Hartford  Courant  fM-SSJOO;  S-95,009)  haa  rontod 
it»  contract  0or  The  Hmtkin  Service. 

-  ’  -’  ’  -  ■  . .  ^ 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISH  ER  for  September  11,  19« 


(  -LINOTYPE— ) 


7  GOOD  REASONS  FOR 
LINOTYPE  SUPERIORITY! 


MICROTHERM  METAL  POT 
for  positive  temperature 
control  and  fine  slugs. 


UNIVERSAL  KNIFE  BLOCK 
assures  individual 
precision  trimming  of  slugs. 


ONE-TURN  SHIFT 
for  quick,  easy 
magazine  shifting. 


INBUILT  VERTICAL 
LIFT  eliminates 
slips  and  strains. 


Why  is  Linotype  the  most-used  composing  machine  in  the  world?  Six  of 
the  hundreds  of  good  reasons  are  shown  here  ...  six  standard  features 
that  have  won  acclaim  in  composing  rooms  everywhere!  The  seventh  is 
Linotype  development  and  engineering,  based  on  your  needs,  present  and 
future.  It's  the  real  reason  behind  every  production  advantage  you  enjoy 
with  the  Linotype. 

Each  of  the  features  shown  here,  for  example,  provides  the  best  possible 
solution  to  a  problem  of  operation.  Collectively,  they  make  for  a  better 
quality  of  production,  greater  efficiency,  and  lower  operating  costs. 

You  get  more  for  your  composing  machine  dollar  in  a  Linotype  because 
it's  designed  to  meet  your  specific  requirements. 


SWINGING  KEYBOARD 
simplifies  and  speeds 
imporfanf  maintenance 


29  Ryerson  Street,  Brooklyn  5,  New  York 

Set  In  Linntyt*e  Erbar  oiicf  5T>nrYan 


Back  in  1935,  Joe  Williams,  sports 
columnist  of  the  New  York  World- 
Telegram  thought  up  the  idea  of  a 
Scripps-Howard  Coach-of-the-Year 
Award.  For  eleven  years,  the  man  chosen 
by  his  fellow-coaches  for  the  honor 
received  a  hand-lettered  scroll. 

Then,  in  1946,  it  was  decided  to  change 
the  scroll  to  a  bronze  plaque.  A  contest 
for  an  original  design  was  announced  in 
all  18  Scripps-Howard  cities. 

Indianapolis  Times  readers  submitted 
a  large  number  of  entries.  The  local  In¬ 
dianapolis  winner  was  sent  to  New  York 
to  compete  nationally  against  entries 
from  other  cities.  There  it  was  voted  the 
best  entry  submitted  and  became  the 
permanent  design  for  the  annual  award. 

Not  all  Indianapolis  Times  readers 
can  create  a  winning  plaque  or  dress 
d^ign  as  two  of  them  have  done.  But 
all  share  a  reader  loyalty  to  their  favorite 
newspaper  which  makes  it  a  particularly 
effective  advertising  medium. 


INDIANAPOLIS  TIMES 
FAMILIES  ARE 
RESPONSIVE 

FAMILIES 


INDIANAPOLIS  TIMES  READER  Grant  W.  Christian,  who  created  the  winninf 
design  for  Scripps-Howard’s  Coach-of-the-Year  Plaque,  is  a  layout  artist 
with  Keeling  &  Co.,  Indianapolis  advertising  agency. 


NfWVOIK  .  .  . 
aiVElAND  .  .  . 
PITTSIUIOH.  .  . 
SAN  FRANCISCO 
INDIANAFOIIS  . 


WorU-TaItgrom  COlUMRUS .  Citiim 

....  Frau  CINCINNATI . Foil 

....  Frou  KENTUCKY . Foil 

•  •  •  •  N#wi  Covington  odithn,  Cincinnati  Post 

•  •  •  •  •  Timoi  KNOXVILLE  .  •  •  •  •  Nowi-Sontinol 


.  .  Rocky  Mf.  Nows  EVANSVILLE  .  . 

. Post  HOUSTON  .  . 

Commorcioi  Appoal  FORT  WORTH  . 

.  .  ProsS'Scimitar  ALBUQUERQUE 

. Nows  EL  RASO  ,  .  . 


Tritnnn 

Horoid-Potk 


Gonorot  Advorfiiing  Ooporfmont 


Chicogo  •  Son  Francisco  •  Oolroit  •  Cincinnoli  •  fhiiodolphio 


